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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


ee 





\ Government have once more been brought into 
trouble by the hearty indiscretions of Mr. Wheatley. 
Noone could have argued for the Rents Bill, which came 
up for second reading in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, more feelingly than Mr. Wheatley; but 
the trouble was that there was nothing to be said on the 
gound of reason or justice for the clause that would 
allow an unemployed tenant who does not pay his rent 
to remain in occupation at the expense of his landlord. 
The tenant himself might be unemployed, but his children 
wile might be bringing in a sullicient income to pay 
the rent. But in such a case the landlord would have 
wo legal means to enforee payment. Again, the present 
sale of outdoor relief is calculated to cover the three 
prime necessaries of life—food, clothing and shelter—and 
au allowance is usually made for rent. 
* co * * 
But the final and comprehensive objection, which 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Neville Chamberlain made with 
great force, is that it is entirely wrong to penalize one 
lass—the house owners-—for the good of another class. 








Mr. Wheatley was compelled to assume that the house 
owners can afford to be penalized. That as a general 
proposition is untrue. If further expense is to be borne 
on behalf of the unemployed, it must be borne by the 
community. If the unemployed are to be helped at 
the expense of any section, why stop at house owners ? 
Why should not the grocer, the milkman or the to- 
bacconist help, too? Mr. Wheatley’s proposal, which is 
utterly undemocratic, does not bear examination. It is 
not a question at all of failing in sympathy for the 
unemployed ; sympathy is very deep in all parties. 
But it is wrong to try to undo tragedy by injustice. In 
the end the Bill was talked out. There are hints that a 


new Bill may be introduced. 
+ * * * 


There is an impression that the Government 
home” in the Tram strike settlement by the shortest 
of short heads—and even so as much by luck as by skill. 
Certainly they struggled desperately to avoid the Tube 
and Railway strike that was threatened on the night of 
Friday, March 28th. Concessions were extracted from 
the various employers which Mr. Bevin agreed to submit 
to the tramway men. He would not accept them without 
his members’ authority—partially perhaps because he 
wished to show that he was not the Machiavellian 
dictator, imagined in some quarters, who had organized 
the strike for his own ends against the wishes of his 
members. So the strike had to go on over the week-end, 
but at any rate the Tubes were left running. 

* * x * 

Mr. Bevin, on Sunday, addressed his men at a big 
meeting at Hammersmith and strongly urged acceptance. 
On Monday the men balloted and there was a 5,000 
majority for acceptance (9,428 against 4,377). It was 
evident from the size of the minority vote and also from 
the reception that Mr. Bevin got at the meeting, that his 
recommendation of the terms was needed and that the 
result might have been different had he not made it 
The terms provide for the grant of 6s. of the 8s. asked 
for by the uniformed staff, and an assurance that their 
wages shall drop more slowly when the cost of living 
falls, than they shall rise when the cost of living rises. 
The non-uniformed staff get an increase of 4s. a week, 
and a Committee is to be appointed to consider certain 
of their grievances on the question of night work and 
other problems. It is suggested that the Government 
made certain promises to the tramway authorities in 
order to obtain these terms. Probably they relate to 
the relieving of the trams of certain charges now made on 
them for the upkeep of roads. It is also supposed that 
the employers are hoping for improved receipts, under the 
provisions of the Traffic Act, which has just passed its 
second reading in the House. Otherwise it is not quite 
clear how the employers reconcile their previous position 
of avowing complete inability to pay the increase with 
their present one of granting three-quarters of it. 

* * * * 

The Times in a leading article on Tuesday emphasizes 
this point and criticizes employers’ methods of nego- 
tiation as compared with those of the Unions :— 


“ They, the employers, have not adequately prepared their side 
of the case. They have not ascertained with sufficient care the 


‘ 


* got 
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exact ability or inability of the industry as a whole to meet the | the owners, which has conced Pen. 
claims put forward. Facts are gradually elicited as the enquiry ; ed more than half of Why 


proceeds, and it has been found before now that employers are 
finally willing to propose what a short time before they described 
as impossibilities. The effect, however little justified, is deplorable. 
It gives an impression of bluff, and lends support to the too common 
view among the workmen that force in trade disputes is a weapon 
superior to argument.” 


* * * * 


If this is really the case, and some recent events, more 
especially in the dock dispute, certainly lend colour to 
the statement, it is time that employers realized that it is 
essential for them to know as much of their business as 
the Trade Union official with whom they have to negotiate 
knows of his. But we can hardly believe that it is 
entirely applicable to Lord Ashfield, who has the reputa- 
tion of being one of the most scientific and intelligent 
of our great industrialists. Mr. Bevin, indeed, in his 
speech, last Sunday, paid a tribute to Lord Ashfield, 
whom, he said, he had always found “a white man” 
in a deal. Mr. Bevin later in the speech defined his 
aims for the solution of the London traffic problem :— 


“The thing to aim for in London transport was a unified service, 
working in perfect co-ordination, that would yield a proper return 
and give an adequate public service. The little tramway under- 
takings had been a handicap in these negotiations. In these days 
it was a big thing like the L.C.C. that was needed.” 


* * * a 
We wonder how different this is from Lord Ashfield’s 
ideal. Certainly it is a long way from the system which 
will be set up by the Government’s Traffic Bill. It cannot 
be over-emphasized that the London traffic problem is 
altogether different from that of industry as a whole 
and that there is no question here of Socialism or private 
enterprise. It is merely a question of the physical 
capacity of the London streets to hold "buses. Everybody 
agrees that Lord Ashfield knows more about transport 
than anyone else, but people are naturally loth to give, 
not to him, but to his shareholders, the monopoly of 
conveying them. But is it beyond the wit of man to 
apply the safeguards of public ownership to the traflic 
combine and yet preserve its present efficient organization 
unsler Lord Ashfield ? We wish that Lord Ashfield 
and Mr. Bevin would apply their combined intelligences 
to it. Shareholders of the traffic combine do not, as 
a matter of fact, enjoy such princely revenues from their 
investments as to make them bitter opponents to a 
scheme which insured them a comparatively low but 
steady dividend. Indeed, Lord Ashfield has publicly 
expressed himself in sympathy with some such arrange- 
ment. From what quarter is it that opposition comes to 
a really comprehensive scheme ? We cannot feel that 
the majority of the present House of Commons would 
be It is not a question of Socialism but 
simply of efliciency. 
x 


against it, 
* * * 
A most unfortunate strike broke out on Monday 
amongst the builders at the British Empire Exhibition 
at Wembley. It was an unofficial enc, not supported 
by the Builders’ Union. The strikers demanded 2d. an 
hour extra, their opportunity being that the contractors 
had promised to finish the work by April 25th and 
that any delay was likely to make it impossible for 
them to do so. Thus the strike is almost undisguised 
industrial blackmail. On Tuesday violent forms of 
terrorism were used on the other workers who wished to 
continue their jobs, and police protection had to be 
provided. Four hundred police were on duty on Wed- 
nesday morning, and it is hoped that all the workers 
who wish to carry on will be enabled to do so. 

- * * * 


It cannot be said that the crisis in the mining industry 
On the other hand, it is evident that there 


has ended. 


the men’s Federation demanded, has been Considers; 

the National Delegates’ Convention and has been * 4 
back to the men to ballot upon with a recommengaiy, 
for its rejection. But it is not implied that q oa 
should be resorted to if the recommendation jg PP. 
The next move will be a demand that the rr 
shall open an inquiry into the whole mining indies 
and it is only if this demand is refused that ther 
will be a strike. There seems to be no reason i 
the Government should refuse such an inguiry k 
the meanwhile Labour Members for mining constituenss 
are said to be pressing hard for the introduction ri 
minimum wages Bill. Thus the situation is stjjj ~ 
plicated, obscure and not altogether hopeful, but ; ; 


something to have gained time. 
* 


* ok *# 


Many English people will have seen the news of 
disastrous landslide at Amalfi with particular sorte 
Over a hundred people appear to have been killed, y 
the material damage is very great. Some of the os 
beautiful parts of that delightful coast-line haye ‘i 
swept away. The landslide appears to have been jy 
to the torrential rain and cloud-bursts which hyp 
loosened the earth of the hanging gardens. The famo, 
terrace of the Hotel Capuccini Convento and the hangin 
gardens of the Hotel Luna have disappeared. ; 

* ok 


aa * 


The Munich Treason Trials have ended tamely.  Ludey. 
dorff himself is acquitted of the accusation of hig 
treason for his part in the Hitler ‘ Putsch ” in November 
1922. Hitler and his lieutenants found guilt 
and sentenced to varying periods of imprisonmen 
in a fortress. It was made clear, however, that thes 
sentences will not amount to more than six mont 
actual imprisonment, the remainder of the sentene 


are 


being suspended. It is obvious that the trial had 
completely political and not a legal issue. The fae 


were all along undisputed. Ludendorff, Iitler and th 
friends had unquestionably planned and 
out a coup d’Etat with the object of overthrowing | 
Bavarian Government. The sentences 
court of that Government practically acknowledged tl 
this was a laudable enterprise and offered no reas 
why the attempt should not be repeated. Untor 
nately the whole trial can only be regarded as anot! 
symptom of the reactionary and militaristic wave | 
feeling which is passing over the Reich. The Fre 
deportations from the occupied area sent fifty thousar 
passionate Francophobe agitators into the rest ( 
Germany. It is only too likely that the coming eleciia 
in Germany will show the consequences: and we ci 
only hope that there will not also be a n 
against a reparations settlement. 


half carri 


pi SSé d b 


itlonai Mov 


* * * * 


An interesting debate took place in tl: 
Commons on Tuesday, when Mr. Arthur Ponson! 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, int 
“Treaty of Peace (Turkey) Bill.” The Lavsani 

contained a clause which necessitated lcyisiatiol 


therefore the Government had no alternative !ut | 
present it to the House for ratification; but Mr 
Ponsonby, as reported in the Times, took © 
opportunity to make .t clear that it was 


Government’s considered policy “to lay on the tal 
of the House every treaty when signed for a perio! 
twenty-one days, after which the treaty can be tr 

and circulated. In the case of important treaties 
Government can take the opportunity of submuttt 


; 





The final offer of 


is no prospect of an immediate strike. 


them for discussion. I 


In the case of others, time 1 
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be found if a demand was made through 
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ted by sual channels. By this means,”’ he said, “secret 
us 
Tefen ithe ses would be rendered impossible.” 
atle 
Natio» - to . ° * 
‘ understand why anyone should 





It is difficult to 
to such @ policy, but Sir Samuel Hoare and 


r seemed to do so. Really, of course, it is 
jure to which we have been tending for some 

i agi and it will be all to the good to regularize it 
to an establish d usage (which, as Mr. Ponsonby said, 
‘al England the most effective way of securing reform). 
ae Prime Minister, who wound up the debate, simply 
urged the House to ratify the treaty without delay. 
not feel either able or called upon 
1.4 but there was clearly no 
tal alternative to ratification. As a matter of 
the Lausanne Treaty has always seemed to us a 
rably better instrument than some of the other 


F object 
yr, Fishe 







time past, 








He obviously did 
nd it in every respect, 





pra 
fact. 





5 OF th wnsidt 

an poaites treaties in that it was not like them a dictated 

ed, an4 peace. | but the result of prolonged and arduous bargaining 

¢ mag ME between the two sides, and therefore has a reasonable 

€ bea MF chance of being regarded as workable, and as the best 

en dy Mf thing obtainable, by both parties. 

7 * * * * 

famous The whole question of the bridges of London has | 

angiy | suddenly come up with great urgency. The facts are as 
follow. Waterloo Bridge is found to be in a dangerous 
condition. One of its piers is sinking owing to the 

increased scour that has been going on ever since the 
ae building of the Embankment. The London County 


"SF council scheme, which has passed the Committee stage, 


we provides for a complete rebuilding of the bridge on new 
em ra rs and for considerably widening it. But it is proposed | 
a put the new work into the middle of the bridge and | 
an pres rve stone for stone the existing granite facades and | 
~~ fF arches, While this work is being done a temporary 
“ics F tridee is to be erected to carry essential traffic. On | 
. Monday the 7'imes contained a letter signed by a consider- 
ms number of important names protesting against this 
. ‘vandalism,”’ and proposing as an alternative the erec- 
tion of two new bridges—one upstream at Charing | 
(ross and the other downstream at the eastern end of 
Somerset Hous 
* * . * 
In Tuesday's Times Sir Reginald Blomfield wrote a 


letter defending the present plan of widening Waterlo 


Bridge as necessary and as by no means * vandalistic,” 5 
since the present appearance would be, in the main, 
rved. He states categorically that a bridge between | 


‘loo and Blackfriars would be useless, and that the 
uring Cross of which he implies he is, in 
ciple, an advocate, will take too long to mature to 
the present congestion and the instability 
Waterloo Bridge. On Wednesday, Mr. A. 'T. Taylor, 
the L.C.C., wrote and pointed out that however many 
built, nothing would Waterloo 
river, if it was not entirely 
1 down and re-erected. When this was being done, 
seemed a thousand pities not to widen it sufliciently | 
to meet the 


scheme. 








reileve 


new bridges were save 
Bri ge trom falling into the 
+ 





needs of modern trallic. 


% * * B 

Meanwhile the disputants only make passing references 
to the new bridge which is proposed, and we take it is 
practically decided upon, at St. Paul’s, although many 
of the best opinions consider it useless in that position. 
It is alleged, we do not know with what truth, that 
local prejudices and jealousies are responsible for the | 2 
erection of a bridge so far cast. The only things that 
are evident amidst all these differences of opinion are 
that the present bridges are inadequate to carry the 
modern volume of tratlic but that Waterloo Bridge is 








of 


of supreme aesthetic value and is in a dangerous state 
of repair. Thus it is clear that something must be done, 
ba * 


* * 


Could not the Government, which has had such con- 
siderable success with its Committees of Inquiry, set up 
a new one who would regard the problem of London 
bridges from the point of view of the community as 
whole, both as national monuments and essential 
| arteries of communication, and whose recommendations 
| should immediately be put into effect? If what we need 
lis a new bridge at Charing Cross or at the east-end of 
| Somerset House and not at St. Paul’s, or if, the 
| other hand, the only solution is the widening of Waterloo 
| Bridge, then it will be a national disaster if local pre- 
| judices or sectional interests override a true 
| But could not, say, a traffic expert, a great architect, 
| representative of the County Council and a railway expert 
arrive at an authoritative ? The problem is 
inseparable from the traffic question and is intimately 
connected with London local Government. Has the new 
Commission on Fine Arts anything to say? 

4 * ok * 


a 
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ul 


decision. 
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| 
decision 


Death has taken a heavy toll lately of our most dis- 

tinguished musicians, and we much regret to record the 
| ¢ death of Sir Charles Stanford, following within a few 
| days on the deaths of Sir Walter Parratt and Sir Frederick 





| Bridge. Though in his earlier years his work was 
| . > ° 
| strongly coloured by the influence of Brahms—in days 


| 
| Ww 


| when Brahms was regarded as a 

to overestimate the services that he rendered to British 
|music; and it is impossible to deny him the credit of 
| adding fresh lustre to the treasures of Irish folk 
| We can believe that Stanford’s church music and 
songs will survive longer than his more ambitious works, 
but he was always first-rate in his technique and he 
was an inspiring and admirable teacher. By a happy 
Abbey is between Purcell 


Modernist— it is hard 
+ 


song. 
his 
} 
| 
choice his grave in Westminster 
and Sterndale Bennett. 
* 

| 


| The New 


* * * 


York correspondent of the Times stated, 
in Tuesday’s paper, that the American Chemical Society 
ihad confirmed the impertance of Dr. Walter Eddy’ 
wee to have isolated vitamins. According to the 
| Chemical Society’s statement, th ‘rial is definite, 
chemical and individual. It is 
| melting point of 233 deg. Centigrade. 


new mats 
and has 


vitamin 


crystalline a 


The 


Is 


‘ a . : 
| present in growing yeast in the proportion of 1 part in 

| 40,000. When it is taken away the yeast practically 
| ceases to grow, but when the vitamin is restored the 


| yeast is revitalized and grows continuously. 





| * * * * 

| Some American men of science have apparently 
| decided to fire a rocket at the moon. The rocket will 
| contain a group of charges, which will be fired auto- 
| matically in succession at regular intervals so that the 
| rocket will continually acquire a iresh momentum. It 
}is calculated that the rocket ought to reach the moon 
| thirty-six hours after leaving the earth. That requires 
la calculation of the exact position the moon will eccupy 
at the time the hit is expect bed. There is no difliculty 
in that, but it is indeed a case of aiming well ahead of 
the bird. A flash will be caused on impact with the 
moon, which it is reckoned ought to be seen through a 


Institute 
ght perhaps to take it 
‘lined to do. 


As the famous Smithsonian 


12 in, telescope. 
i peop le oO 


is backing the scheme, 
little more seriously than they were at iirs 


x 


tu 


* * * 
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“more to the Left,” though this may not mean nil 
TOPICS OF THE D AY. much, as the commanding positions are held by poli T 
of the Right. The Leftward movement js “mt 
4 appreciable enough to provoke the resentm HE st 
M. POINCARE REVIVES. Poincaré’s supporters of the Right and ae . is a 
E hope that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is not deceiving | It is easy for him to say that he has not me ™ expense 4 
himself. He has spoken very hopefully of the} Left but that the Left has come to him, but a : put we 2 


possibility of coming to a full agreement with France, 
and his followers—though this is only natural and we 
do not complain of it—are continually saying that Anglo- 
French relations are much easier and more agreeable 
than they were when Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Lloyd George 
was Prime Minister. But, of course, the clash of prin- 
ciples has not yet come. Mr. MacDonald has much 
suavity and distinction in expressing himself, something, 
indeed, resembling a Gallic grace, which makes us wonder 
whether anything of the historic sympathy which existed 
between Scotland and France in the old days has crept 
into Mr. MacDonald’s soul. Yet even that will not 
compose hard business differences. M. Poincaré and Mr. 
MacDonald in their present stage remind us of the delight- 
ful ritual of the salute in a fencing tournament. How 
charming it would be if our Prime Minister could go on 
making stately passes without any danger of interruption 
from the antagonistic rapier, and no doubt he would 
like to go on doing it for ever! Nevertheless, the time 
for the clash is coming nearer. The Expert Committees 
are about to report, and if a settlement of reparations 
and the Ruhr does not follow in the wake of those reports, 
then the hope which has been recently rising will become 
dimmer than ever. 

In these circumstances, let us look at the latest material 
which can help us to form some expectation of what is 
likely to happen. When we wrote last week M. Poin- 
caré had just fallen from power on a snap division. It 
is probable that several of the votes which were recorded 
against him would have been cast the other way if the 
Deputies themselves had been present. As it was the 
proxies voted, as is their way, automatically ; having 
their instructions, they voted literally in accordance 
with them. They could not be expected suddenly to 
vote so as to save the Government, since no one had ever 
foreseen that the Government would be in danger. At 
first it was thought that M. Poincaré would insist upon 
maintaining his resignation, even though the President 
should “ never so wisely ” try to charin him back. And, 
indeed, if M. Poincaré had really wanted to retire he 
could not have had a better opportunity to do so and 
at the same time to save his face. M. Poincaré, however, 
is a wonderfully experienced tactician, and he at once 
pereeived that by a reconstruction of his Cabinet he could 
retrieve the ground which he had been steadily losing 
in the past few wecks. 

There was in M. Poincaré’s mind a conflict of loyalties 
complicated enough to give Mr. Galsworthy the material 
for a new play on an old theme. First of all, M. Poincaré 
was under a deep obligation to his supporters who had 
carried him through the recent financial debates. No 
doubt he was conscious of these obligations, for he 
would have to be insensitive indeed to forget the energy 
and resolution which his followers showed through 
many anxious days. On the other hand, he owed a 
loyalty to his foreign policy. This loyalty suggested 
that he should get rid of many of his former supporters, 
for as a body they were known to be incompetent, and 
time and again M. Poincaré had retrieved their mistakes 
by his personal force. The conflict went in favour of 
the major loyalty ; M. Poincaré without apology bundled 
most of his colleagues out of oflice when he reconstructed 
his Cabinet. Only two of his old comrades remain. 


The new Cabinet may be described briefly as being 





hearts are not much soothed by such truths, out in th 
From the British point of view the allinposfp ®t 
question is what the effect of this reconstruction 7 there 1S 4 


be upon French policy in the Ruhr. We may agg strike at 


Her : tthe 
formal if partial movement to the Left ag bate whilst © 
distinct value. The truth is that M. Poincaré po Longe another § 
feels that he can force his Ruhr policy through Withoa Never; 


reserve. The elections are almost upon him, and ; situation 


including more liberal minds in his Government, he bag tramp th 


shown a shrewd appreciation of what parties need {, tee °° be lea 
placated. A few days ago he even modified his family ae cart 
phrase about not evacuating the Ruhr until payne to join t 
in full had been made. On Wednesday, in the Chane) ‘te 
unfortunately, he returned to his old formula, “for the | 

Perhaps he was compelled to do that because tj, help - 
French President, M. Millerand, had seemed ty \ houses , 
less yielding than himself. It was a remarksjf ” thet 
manifesto which the President sent to the Matiy d oe | 
Thursday, March 27th. We cannot recall anything quite we - 
like it in modern politics. We take it for grant) aie 
that the President sent this message or authorizd digi 
it to be sent to the newspaper, as it is precede Ze 
by the words: “We are directly authorized if” = 
declare what follows.” The President says that Fran “3 
will not evacuate the Ruhr before the total paymey —_— 
of reparations. He then adds that if M. Poincar mag 3 
should not be able to reconstitute his Ministry, he, tij ein 
President, would not call to power any Cabinet th — 
was not absolutely resolved to carry on M. Poincar What 
policy. If the nation declared its hostility to a world ¢ 
tinuation of that policy, the President would immediatdg "*5° ‘ 
take such steps as he thought appropriate. The lg 5" 
menacing words might be taken to mean that M. Millerang ¥°°%" 
contemplated a dictatorship, but there is little dol SY" 
that he merely implies that he would resign. resent 

So much for French policy. What do we yet know the \ 
Mr. MacDonald’s opposing or converging policy? | striking 
the debate in the House of Commons on Thursday than tt 
March 27th, the Prime Minister sketched a broad wi" sl 
vague scheme of settling reparations, of making Germay unrest 
a member of the League of Nations, and of summon advent 
an international conference on disarmament. He dig °°" 
missed as undesirable any idea of guaranteeing ti — 
military security of France. Curiously enough, he ga al 
away a point to M. Poincaré, quite unnecessarily as aan 
think, when he said that no pact of security would a, 
of any value unless it contained a military conventio Whe 
with precise pledges as to the number of troops, deg ™" 
to be provided. In fine, the Prime Minister did » and d 
come to very close quarters with his subject, and att gettin; 
one point where he did—in reference to military secur for = 
—he said something which has, of course, been bad to reli 
received in France. tame, 

Nevertheless, we are convinced that M. Poincar this 
thinks that his right line is to get a settlement on tif shi 
basis of the Expert Committees’ reports. If we ™ vata 
judge from his recent expositions, and notably from tif The 
article which M. Jules Sauerwein contributed to t The I 
Spectator of March 22nd, he will not object to yielding tzatio1 
points of form so long as Great Britain pays the bil. & by 

We do not say that a peace is not worth paying !! Clyde: 
we think it is; but Mr. MacDonald will have to b vey eny ce 
wide awake to the danger that we may get for ourscl'G 0 ex 
neither money nor peace. Opes 
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THE INDUSTRIAL UNREST. 


HE strike of London tramway and omnibus workers 

-. at an end, after ten days of wholly unnccessary 
1 Cen ws d of acute suffering on the part of the public. 
DNe to 44 expense = faced with the possibility of a national lock- 
E Wound 2 ‘a Shipbuilding and Engineering Trades, arising 
- de sthe of the shipyard workers at Southampton ; 
0 
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hower, 
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Pimper” a strike of the coal-trimmers at Leith, a building 
ction yj sig? Wembley, and a crisis in the Pottery industry ; 
Accept th a gee the whole country the terrible menace of | 
: having ~. strike in the coal industry broods. 

al 


DO lone 
Ih With, 
1, and, jg 
nt, he he 
eed ty be 
1s family 
Payment 
Chamber 


Never, perhaps, in all our history has the industrial 
Ne ’ “ “ans 
, been so uneasy. Over a million unemployed 


situatior 
: ets—most of them young men, who ought 


tramp the stre : ‘i . 
to be learning a trade. Such skilled workers as are left 
0 re t=} 

are ea . eh ‘ 
to join their comrades in the United States. 
{ . . 
ituation is intolerable, and is becoming more acute, 
for the Government have so far done little or nothing to 


The housing 


help “fe 
jouses in certain parts of Scotland), and the employers, 
houses " 


in their turn, cannot afford to pay wages proportionate 
il . . 
Buyers in 


“AUSE the 
d to be 
Markabje 
Matin 
ing quit 

granted 


ty the rents demanded for decent houses. 


orders abroad—even for ships. The last 


We may balance our Budget, the merchant bankers 


thong may continue to make huge profits, the “‘ Big Five” 
precedes to increase their dividends, and the insurance companies | 
aot to distribute large bonuses, but these signs, satisfactory 

“tin themselves, are apt to give a false impression. As 
a long as the industrial position continues as it is, the 
Poincar osnsinie state of the country is, as Mr. Baldwin frankly 
| * 7 deseribed it at Edinburgh, “ rotten.” 

Pid: What is the root cause of the trouble in the industrial 
a cpg World? In our opinion, primarily the disparity in the 
ediatem Wages of the ‘‘ sheltered ’’ trades and those subject to | 
Phe jg foreign competition. How can you expect the skilled | 


worker in a Southampton shipyard to watch a street 


illerar 


» doy Scavenger earning twice as much as he does without some 
resentment? Can you blame him for emigrating to 
‘now the United States? Can you even blame him for 
y? jg striking? As long as the unskilled man can carn more | 
ursdgr§ than the skilled worker just because he happens to be 
ad bog i a sheltered trade, so long will you have industrial 
ormayy Unrest; for the whole ratio of wages is upsct. The 
moning *dvent of a Socialist Government to office no doubt 
Je dag “ucourages the workers to suppose they will get better 
ng tig ems from the employers, but a more probable 
e garg Cause of these incessant strikes is the rise in the cost of 
as vq Wing consequent on the depreciation of the pound 
uld bg Sterling. 
entiog Whatever the causes of our unhappy state, the fact 
s, def Memains that we are in a situation of great difficulty 
id wg aud danger. It is no use exaggerating the danger, or 
at thf gettingintoa panic. But unless we can find some remedy 
curit or our industrial ills—unless we can do something definite 
badig % relieve unemployment, to improve housing, to revive 
trade, to readjust wages, to stop skilled workers leaving 
incag this country, and to get our industries going again 


) tif Weshall go under. For it is our industries that support 
sur teeming population. If they fail, we dic. 

The political situation is particularly unfortunate. 
The Labour leaders look to Socialism and the national- 
ization of industry for a solution; but industrial unrest 
s by no means confined to capitalist enterprises, as the 


ng oy 


lorf Clydeside dockers have proved often enough. And in 
vey any case the Government has no mandate from the country 
cv 0 experiment in Socialism. ‘The Liberals pin their 


pes on a revival of European trade, of which there is, 








ring admittedly low wages or making arrangements | 
g : 


(they have, in fact, stopped the construction of | 


this country are placing an ever-increasing quantity of | 
humiliation ! | 





at present, not the slightest sign. As Sir Robert Horne 
pointed out the other day, the trade agreement with 
Russia was signed by him as long ago as 1921, and so 
long as 80 per cent. of the export trade of that country 
remains in the hands of the Communist Government, 
the mere exchange of Ambassadors will not increase 
our Russian trade by a shilling’s-worth. It is necessary 
to utter this caution, though we are strongly in favour 
of trading with Russia to the greatest possibl. extent. 
Some of the more ardent of the young Conservatives 
| insist on profit-sharing as the panacea for all our evils, but 
it is a bitter fact that too often there are no profits to share. 
| Many of the workers themselves declare that they would 
| regard an adequate minimum wage as much more satis- 
factory. Mr. Amery continues to advocate Protection, 
| though it has been rejected by the country and abandoned 
| by the leader of the Unionist Party. 





| It seems to us that the first essential is to put an end 
| to strikes and to secure agreement in industrial disputes 
| by arbitration. The terms of settlement of the recent 
| strike only prove once again how easy it would have been 
| to achieve the same result by arbitration. These strikes 
cost the country millions of money annually; they add 
enormously to the already crushing burdens of the tax- 
| payer. And the money might just as well be thrown 
into the sea. No policy could be more insane and 
| suicidal from the point of view of every class, and especially 
| the manual workers, than the policy of canny 
and of strike action to raise the standard of living and 
increase wages. 


Ca 


It was in February, 1919, that the National Industrial 
Conference met and appointed Joint Committee of 
representatives of the Employers and the Trades Unions 
to consider the industrial situation. This Committee 
was presided over by Sir Thomas Munro, the chairman 
| of the Employers’ representatives being Sir Allan Smith, 
and of the Trades Unions’ representatives Mr. Arthur 
Henderson. 


a 


| It recommended the formation of a National Industrial 
| Council to act as a sort of final court of appeal in industrial 
| disputes ; but the opposition of the Triple Alliance and 
the Engineers wrecked the project, and the Joint Com- 
mittee resigned in July, 1921. 

In our last issue we emphasized the desirability of a 
political truce at home in order to allow the Prime 
Minister to deal effectively with the reparations pro- 
blem. Let that truce be extended to industrial affairs. 
There are certain matters on which we are all agreed. 
One of them is the necessity of putting a stop to futile 
and crippling industrial strife. 
realize that no sort of reform, short of violent revolution, 
is practicable until we get a return of some degree of 
To many of them industrial 
| just as abhorrent as international warfare. 
arbitration is no more practicable in the industrial field 
than it is in the international field. But the existence 
of the League of Nations is a proof of the growing desire 
of men to submit their quarrels to an impartial tribunal 
rather than to fight. All we desire is that machinery 
| should be set up for the arbitration of industrial as well 
as international disputes. The institution of a ‘ Parlia- 
ment of Industry,” acting in conjunction with, and in 
addition to, the Whitley Councils, would be a big step 
in the right direction. For the belief that nothing can 
be achieved without the sanction of force is one to which 
we The settlement of Europe, the 
development of our Empire, improved housing, industrial 
as well as international peace—these are things the 
crying necessity for which is disputed by no one. Con- 
ditions are too dangerous, and the time is too short, for 
party strife to hinder or delay. 


Socialists themselves 


| prosperity. wariare is 


Compulsory 


cannot subscribe. 
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A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
THE HYGIENE OF RECREATION, 
By Dr. C. W. SALersy. 
TE have attended to many aspects of industrial 
hygiene in this country. The young workers are 
protected against moving machinery, ventilation is 
provided, and so forth. They are in danger now no 
longer during their work, but during their play; the 
hygienist is more concerned with what happens to them 
during their much extended and often deadly leisure 
than during their hours of arduous toil. The attempt to 
protect youth during its leisure is now called social! 
hygiene in the United States—an admirable term, which 
we should employ here; and a cardinal part of the five- 
fold “ American plan ”’ (employed no less in Canada) is 
the systematic provision of recreation for youth. This is 
regarded in North America as an essential part of the 
campaign against those agents to which, many years ago, 
I gave the name, now in general use, of racial poisons— 
foremost amongst which are alcohol and the venereal 
diseases. 

The argument in a word is that since 
have its fling,” let it fling a cricket ball. In four prolonged 
visits to Canada and the United States nothing has 
delighted me more than the extensive and emulous 
provision of facilities for recreation for youth of both 
sexes in all the cities which one visits. They vie with one 
another therein ; it is an expression of the civic patriotism 
in which North American cities contrast so markedly 
vith our own. When Wimbledon comes round again, 
and we go to see the finest living exponents of one of the 
finest games in the world, which, like nearly all good 
games, was invented in England, we shall take a tempered 
delight, as usual, in American superiority, and I, for one, 
shall again reflect that such pre-eminence is inevitable, 
so long as American cities provide municipal tennis courts 
in such general abundance that natural fitness for the 
They draw 


‘ 


‘youth musi 


game can nowhere fail of its opportunity. 
from all classes, we only from the privileged, and, of 
course, their chances of producing champions outvie ours. 

Public health in this country, and particularly that 
practicable department of eugenics which we may call 
racial hygiene, require that we should protect parenthood 
by protecting the leisure of adolescence, which we now 
neglect as it has never been neglected in any time or 
We must rescue it from the unholy trinity of 
cities——-Mammon, Bacchus and Priapus. One 
mental—not accessory—way to help is to provide recrea- 
tion, which is a physio-psychological necessity for all, 
but especially the young. The work of the Y.M.C.A, 
during the War, and the policy of the Liquor Control 
Board, in providing places of play and amusement, such 
as cinemas, show how we may help adolescence—which 
may properly be called pre-parenthood, and upon which, 
therefore, the national and racial destiny depend—by 
making our Ministry of Health include a Department of 
Recreation, of play and pleasure and leisure, which scrve 
life and health, instead of inviting the three chief enemies 
of life and health—tuberculosis, venereal discase and 
alcohol, of which the two latter are racial poisons, poison- 
ing the future when they poison adolescence. 

That this is not merely theory, two examples may be 
cited to show. Colonel Harrison, the eminent authority, 
has published the figures of venercal disease in the Army 
over several decades, comparing the incidence in various 
centres, and has shown that marked decline has occurred 
in just those places, such as Aldershot, where provision 
for recreation has been made, and has directly followed 
such provision. Again, there is evidence from certain 
somewhat isolated camps during the War to show that 


place. 
funda- 





total abstainers had a higher rate than thee A 
venereal disease, and investigation shows that j hy 
camps the men were offered, for recreation rhe 
canteen—or nothing. Self-excluded from the es 
the abstaincrs had practically only one di plorable alt 
tive for their leisure. What a contrast to the ad “reg 
gencrous and various provision of recreation Peo 
American soldiers in their training camps in the State’ 
In truth, there are two alternatives for nig 
recreation or dissipation. en 
eloquent. 


“ 


Car itee D, 


The words are tian 
The first—especially if we pronounce the fine 
ec” long, and not as if the word meant y reck-reation 
tells us that it refers to a process by which body and eis: 
are re-created after the fatigue and waste of past _ 
True recreation does no less. It is not merely a ae 
of “ letting off steam,” nor merely a process of reheayss 
for the stern activities of life, though psy chologists hav: 
maintained both those views, from Schiller and Spence 
to Groos, but it is a means of making body and sir 
afresh, a true stimulant to nutrition and a necessity i 
complete living. The alternative is dissipation, Ete ; 
logists tell us that the second syllable probably poh 
It is a process that sweeps asunder the power 
and promises of the young life. 


sweep. 
Which do we provide fi 

the young workers in our industrial cities after their dey 

work is done? The answer is epitomized in the remay\ 
shouted from the back of the hall many years ago whe 
[ was addressing a temperance meeting in Manchester 

that to get drunk is “the shortest way out of Ma 
chester.” 

If our cotton towns, for instance, are to compet 
indefinitely against those splendid new cities which o 
sees in the Southern States, with new factories, brigh: 
and clean, close to where the cotton is actually gro 
cities without a saloon or a slum or coal smoke, whe: 
every street is lined with grass and trees, and wher 
every youngster has swimming pools and tennis courts 
always at his disposal—th 
must quickly provide something better than the publi 
house and the billiard tabie. The only tolerable thing 
many of these cities is the cinema, the only streets {it | 
look at those shown on the screen in American plays 
but, though no one enjoys the cinema more than I di 
my objection to it for youth—as to that other boon call 
’—is that its enjoyment is too passive. Recre 
tion should, for choice, be out of doors : 
best is something active, which exercises body and mit 
and affords some measure of self-expression. ‘* Commur 
ity singing,” now so extraordinarily popular and successlu. 
in North America, meets the need. But that is of n 
more use to the tone deaf than a cricket ground to t 
cripple; our provision must be wide and various, ane 
must avoid the mistake of trying to dictate to youth as| 
what it shall or shall not enjoy. 


and * community singing ” 


** wireless ’ 
if indoors ¢! 


In our present smoke-spoilt cities the provision 0 
recreation can be little better than a farce. Pure air ti 
breathe and, above all, direct and undimmed sunlight, 
rich in those ultra-violet rays which smoke and window 
glass especially intercept—these vital 
Even to don clean white flannels in our customary urba 
atmospheres is only to make the dirt around us mor 
visible on our person. The joy of life is almost inacces 
sible under such conditions. Failing the sunlight trom 
without, what wonder that we ask to be “ lit up” bi 
toxic means within? (None who have not visited Nort 
America, or Italy, for that matter, can realize how muci 
easicr is temperance where the sunlight makes natur 
euphoria possible.) Inthe corridor of a train surrounded 
by the usual double vista of smoking chimneys, ] was 
informed by a fellow-traveller that ‘* This is Sheffield 
Mucky “ole, isn’t it?’ All our cities are * mucky ‘oles, 
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rs the pity True recreation is well-nigh impossible 

ar them. The industrial North must learn, as Essen 

prot ne oa Diisseldorf have learnt, and as I found in 

oui that “where there’s reek there’s waste of 
F$) 


brass.” The proper use of coal, whether by distillation 





and combustion of its products as oe SR: or by the 
se of powdered coal, as largely in I ittsburg, is an indus- | 
trial economy. It will involve some exertion on the part 
of capitalism, always too prone to play the part of the | 
lazy Fafner—* Lass mir schlafen ’—towards . young 
Siegfried. The Yorkshire Post, quoted by Mrs. Williams- 
fllis, talks nonsense when it suggests that smoke is a | 
necessary concomitant of industrialism. It should visit 
modern America and Germany and Switzerland and learn | 
better. 

During many past years I have sought to show the | 
physical advantages of sunlight, notably in the prevention 
and cure of what I call the diseases of darkness. Its 
psychical advantages, particularly for the recreation of 
youth, are no less, though perhaps less obviously definite. 
The restoration of sunlight to our malurbanized millions 
is the next great task of public health in this country. 


YOUTH AND POLITICS. 


By REGINALD BERKELEY, M.P. 


F the many illusions that mystify the student of 
() politics, perhaps the most curious relates to the 
party system. The man at the breakfast-table, nourished 
on the political precepts of his favourite daily paper, is 
apt to regard his fellows as sharply divided into three 
camps waging triangular warfare on each other. Not | 
until he looks a thought more closely, does it become plain 
that this warfare is largely a sham fight. The swords 
do not really cut, and the guns are not loaded. It is the 
kind of battle that Sir John Falstaff would have delighted | 
in. The bulk of the general public are quite unattached, | 
and for the most part spectators. 

Despite the distance of that time the nearest approach | 
toa rough dividing line is probably that between the pre- 
War and the post-War. On the one side are those whose 
political ideas solidified before the War and therefore 
have emerged triumphantly unchanged; on the other, 
those whose ideas were at the most no more than taking 
shape in 1914, and in so far as they are fixed to-day have 
become so in the light of the War and its lessons. The | 
former class, though a minority, have their hands on the 
levers that control the machine, and there is a power 
of truth in the saying about old dogs and new tricks. It 
needs those who have grown up with the new world to 
the world. Nobody would expect a 
.» driver, however skilful, however steeped 
The pre- 


underst vind new 
hansom 
in Victovicn tradition, to pilot an aeroplane. 
War mind is the product of the pre-War environment, | 
and is inxdequate to the solution of post-War problems. | 
The pre-War mind is far too concerned with the personal 
triumph of scoring a nice point against somebody else— 
not because the latter is necessarily in the wrong, but 
because he has exposed a vulnerable place. In pre-War 
days it did not really matter. Everything seemed set 
fair for a smooth passage. Politics were only a little 
more serious than bridge ; and, like bridge, were played 
to Hoyle. The pre-War politicians would 
like nothing so much as to restore those far-off days. 
The post-War beginner regards such a possibility with 
dismay and even dread. 


according 


Again, a favourite habit of the pre-War mind is violent 


partisanship. Thus to one type all Trade Unionists are | 
. . | 

scoundrels scheming against the consumer, banded | 
‘ 


together to reduce the State to impotence; to the 








opposite type all employers are nefarious moneybags, 
only concerned to grind the faces of the poor. It is 
more than a little astonishing that such mental states 
should have been projected through the War into the 
present. But half-an-hour in the House of Commons, 
when any industrial question is under discussion, would 
convince the hearer of the fact. 

The post-War mind—and this is perhaps the fundamental 
difference between the two—has learned, by hand-to- 
hand conflict with the starkest reality, that words and 


| arguments and figures and debating points are no more 


than phantoms, and that the truth seldom lies at cither 
extreme. The post-War mind is greedy for facts and 
distrustful theories. The post-War mind is as 
suspicious of an intellectual trap as a wild animal of a 
staked pit. The post-War mind has seen so many 
instances of things that look admirable on paper proving 
to be improvident experimentalism, so many instances 
of the triumph of cleverness over real ability, as to 
scare it from accepting people at their own valuation 
or things at their face value. 


of 


To this class belong most of the young men in the 
country and in the House of Commons. It is an inevitable 
anomaly that most of the leaders are pre-War, whereas 
most of their followers are post-War. 
were the matter probed to the root, it might well appear 
that each party, if not a house divided against itself, 


Consequently, 


was at least a house uneasy on its own foundations. To 
take a fairly obvious and recent example, young people, 
whether in Parliament or out of it, must have found 


| themselves in some distress over the Free Trade issue-— 


distracted on the one side by an outery, largely self- 
interested, for Protection, and on the other hand by the 
propaganda of merchants and retailers also largely self- 
interested. Faced by an issue badly stated by its 
proponents and not always validly criticized by its 
opponents, they had to make up their mind one way 
or the other, in a turmoil of conflicting shouts. The post- 
War mind must have been considerably perplexed on 
the one hand by the refusal of those who contended that 
post-War conditions had made a permanent change in 
world economics, to consider any kind of impartial and 
authoritative investigation into the problem, and, on 
the other hand, by the bland indifference of the opposition 
to any possibility of a fundamental change having been 
created by the War. What can the post-War mind have 
thought, in secret, of the utterly superficial nature of most 
of the arguments on both sides? The fact is that the 
Free Trade and Protection issue has been settled in the 
light of pre-War experience, without any reference to 


| post-War conditions, because it was conducted by pre- 


War politicians. 

Indeed, it is hardly possible to think of any subject 
likely to come up for discussion in the House of Commons 
on which the real division of opinion would not be rather 
between post-War and pre-War, than between parties, 
Those sham-fight organizers, the party Whips, might 
maintain discipline in the pack; but there would be heart- 
burnings among the young hounds. Take, for instance, 
the League of Nations and future wars. Whatever may be 
said on platforms, the pre-War mind is unable to con- 
ceive of the outlawry of war; and parenthetically it is 
largely because of the ridiculous deference exacted from 
young men for the of elders that 
tradition of the inevitability of war has been so long 


opinions their the 


perpetuated. So long as that is accepted as a matter 
of course, war must survive just as the duel survived, 


in spite of legislation, as long as it was a matter of course 


for a man of honour to demand “ satisfaction” with 
the sword or the pistol. The result of such a habit of 
thought is visible less in this country than on the 
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Continent, but evidence of it was very apparent in the 
recent Debate on the Air Force. The pre-War thinker, 
try as he may, cannot get it out of his head that arma- 
ments are built to be used. In his public speeches he 
is more likely to talk of them as an illustration of the 
old maxim about wishing for peace and preparing for 
war. When he is discussing the armaments of his own 
country he will always say that they are merely for 
protection. But directly he looks at the armaments of 
another country he can only see them as something 
aimed deliberately at him. If the post-War mind 
cannot escape from that line of argument, war remains 
inevitable. Yet how many young people in this 
country, except they have fallen beyond salvation under 
the spell of the pre-War mind, entertain any real appre- 
hension of the possibility of attack from any of our 
late Allies, and would not rather put their whole strength 
into supporting a League of Nations policy than fall 
victims to the kind of panic-mongering that was 
perhaps an essential element in the pre-War political 
atmosphere but has ceased to have valid foundation 
to-day ? 

The fact of the matter is that the enormous mass of youth 
in this country are liberal in their views. Observe I 
say liberal, not Liberal. They are attaching themselves 
indiscriminately to the three parties, whose programmes, 
despite the Capital Levy lurking in the rear of Labour, 
and Protection peeping coyly from behind the sturdy 
form of Mr. Baldwin, are at the present time extremely 
difficult to distinguish; and they are doing so largely 
on personal grounds. They are very distrustful of 
party manoeuvres. They are all aiming at the same 
result—progress, a better ordered state of society, open 
international relations. They are anxious for Empire 
development, but suspicious of the high-sounding phrases 
that are employed to make the idea attractive. They 
are anxious to help our workpeople and manufacturers 
to get a square deal in the world’s markets ; but, again, 
they are profoundly suspicious of the economic arguments 
and, indeed, of the motives of those who advocate pro- 
tection. They are very eager for a broad policy designed 
to draw the peoples of this country and of the Dominions 
closer and closer together, to bring New Zealand or 
Canada as near as Scotland. They are not convinced 
that the rather meagre preferences agreed upon by the 
Imperial Conference kindle any great enthusiasm among 
the overseas peoples as distinguished from the politicians 
who negotiated them. They would infinitely prefer to 
work towards making settlement in any part of the 
Empire as easy and natural a thing as moving from one 
county to another in England. 

And yet, what hope is there of achievement ? When 
all has been said, the fact is that the pre-War mind is 
indifferent to, if not contemptuous of, the working of 
the post-War mind; and the pre-War mind controls 
the social machine. The post-War mind, ardent and 
impetuous, is impatient and exasperated. It cannot 
accommodate itself to the grooves of pre-War thought, 
and is irritated at the rather stultifying process to which 
it is expected to subject itself. There is still a wave 
of genuine political enthusiasm—a desire to give political 
service—passing through young people’s minds. But 
there is a growing sense of disillusionment with “ the 
whole, infernal caudle of things.””’ Which is to conquer 
—the new spirit or the old formulas ? If party organiza- 
tions and cast iron principles can contrive it, the latter. 
What a tragedy of wasted opportunity, then! For 





could some man or woman but capture the imagination 
of the youth of this country, a broad-bottomed party of 
toleration and progress would grow out of the three 
existing parties, new lamps of truth would be kindled, 


ea 
and a great political renaissance, founded in our lap, 
might well spread through Europe and the cvilng 
world. ued 


THE DOLI’S HOUSE MANNER 


INIMIZING is the fashion. It shows everywhere 

in our tastes, our talk and our current literature, 

The grown-up public has shown an amazing interest ip 

a doll’s house. Artists have given time to its decor. 

tion; the thought of its electric bells and bathrooms 

would seem to give pleasure to rich and poor—chiefly 

apparently, because they are so small. They hay 

played with the idea of the perfect little house x 
children play. 

In things immaterial the same tendency is traceabj,. 
Good manners in all classes count very largely i 
“making light of things,” minimizing troubles an 
achievements, and alluding to great matters as though 
they were trivial. The miniature literature of thy 
Far East, the tiny poems which scholars translate {o 
us, find hundreds of admirers though as yet no imitators, 
Their brevity fascinates the present generation, who 
eagerly read into them more than the older critics cay 
find in so short a space. 

Short stories have always found a good market, and, 
of course, many great novels have appeared in seria 
form. To-day, however, fractions of novels are being 
pressed upon readers in a way that has never hitherto 
been tried. It seems as though writers of feuilletons 
hardly expected that their stories should be read in 
their entirety. ‘It is not too late to begin,” or “ Read 
to-day,” urge the advertising editors, no matter whether 
the story is in the middle or already approaching a 
dénouement. One can begin anywhere and stop any- 
where. A synopsis is supplied for the sake of those who, 
while ready to enjoy a single “cut from the joint,” 
would like to know what the joint is! 

But to go back to our doll’s houses. The fashion for 
such perfect models is bound, we think, to increase. 
Obviously we are in the mood for such artistic toys; 
more and more will be made, and more and more 
beautifully. Millionaires may collect models, not only 
of domestic but of civic and sacred buildings. Imagine 
a collection representing all the chief cathedrals and 
guild-halls and Hétels de Ville in Europe! If the whole 
beauty of these sublime works of art consisted in their 
proportions, their charm could doubtless be conveyed; 
but “scale” is not everything, and we very much 
doubt whether by means of a small model anything 
more than that inexplicable delight in a tiny version 
which exists in all children could be aroused. Why 
children have it no one can say, but something of it 
remains latent in most grown-up people. Who can 
resist a really well-made chest of drawers when it is 
only about a foot high, and what woman ever saW a 
doll’s tea-set in really fine china without longing for it? 
But this sort of superficial pleasure has no connexion 
with the poetry of building. The satisfying of the 
whim of the moment is not the satisfying of the imagina- 
tion, which in its more serious forms would seem to 
need a little space to work in. Perhaps, however, one 
may not dogmatize even to this extent. So many 
miniatures and Tanagra figures rise to one’s mind to 
refute the theory. All the same, however correct its 
form and beautiful its detail, fancy would refuse her 
task in a tiny castle and could breathe no life into 
the stones. At some point it is impossible to say exactly 
where a divorce takes place between the imagination 
and the understanding, and interest supersedes enchant- 





ment. To most of us neither millions nor atoms mean 
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ng, though the understanding works accurately 


soythu them. However, as civilization advances it is 
“ that intellect and fancy come closer together, and 
” ssible that the time may be ripe for forcing 
i At nto spaces hitherto too small for it. Memory 
one in to bring rival faculties together. A perfect 


a ane replica of a house we were obliged to leave 
Ot bring back to us, more than a picture, the home 
feeling we dread to lose, and certainly it would enable 
our children to realize a life about which, as we get older, 
ee are more eager to tell than they to hear. “Surely if 
they could see it they would be interested,” we say 
to ourselv€ D. 

Supposing that after the coming Exhibition the doll’s 
house idea docs “catch on,” it would make a pretty 
voy industry, and give work to a great many very highly 
? illed people, and after a time and by the help of photo- 
aaphy the expense of production might be reduced. 
The fashion might not last long, but the fads and play- 
things typical of any era have a certain significance. 
Probably, after a time, all accuracy of reproduction would 
be declared contemptible, and the little art would 
hecome first sketchy and then ridiculous. 

Meanwhile in literature the love of the little may go 
futher, we think, with great advantage. Surely the art 
of “synopsis ” might well be carried to greater perfec- 
tin. All curtailing and compressing of real works of 
art is a crime, but since the public has settled that it 
wants a little piece of fiction as a mental fillip when it 
has nothing to do, it might as well have it a little better 
saved up. Why should the synopses of feuilletons be 
mere tables of contents ? As they are they are not in 
the least appetizing. Yet a story can be partly told or 
told in short in such a manner as to make every hearer 
long for the complete version. Who has not known what 
it is to sit at case with an amusing friend who is reading 
a book, not out loud, but to himself? He is interested, 
and he cannot keep his interest to himself. He says 
perhaps but few sentences, but we interrupt our own 
occupations to ask him where he has got to, or to 
beg him to tell us some more. Very likely when we 
ourselves come to read the book we are disappointed, 
but, anyhow, we have enjoyed the foretaste and been 
agreeably distracted. Why should not the ordinary 
feuilleton synopsis take something more like this form ? 
t should of course, be done by the writer of 
the novel, but evidently that is not thought of. We 
imagine the novclists in question do not read, much 
less write, these stupid little epitomes. If they could be 
composed by rather more original writers they might be 
made to tell the story, renew the story, and add something 
suggested by it. Of course, however good, they wou'd be 
dificult to republish because of the necessary repetition ; 
till, that difficulty might be got over, and if a fraction 
more space were allowed, such little works of art might 


at 


al 
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not, 


picture upon the wrapper of the 7s. 6d. novel and so 
often puts one off the story. The present writer has 
sometimes wondered if the art of short reviewing might 
not be developed to a pitch at which it could stand alone. 
Suppose that some clever and amusing critic, putting the 
Mudie’s list out of his mind, were to write accounts 
and criticisms of imaginary books? Tragedy and comedy 
would be suggested in little and imaginary quotations and 
would give reality to the model tales. Such a collection 
might entitled “ Literary Meditations.” Readers 
would be exhorted to read slowly and fill in according to 
fancy, turning doll’s houses into castles in the air and 
Marionettes into men and women. Surely this would 
pretty grown up game—till the fashion 


be 


make a 
cha) ves, 








finally replace the analysis which now accompanies the | 


THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD. 
———— 

By Evetyn WRENCH. 

TP\HE question of Canada’s national status is one 

which crops up from time to time in the debate 
in the House of Parliament in Ottawa. A few days 
since Mr. Woodsworth, the Labour Member for Winnipeg, 
introduced a resolution as follows :—‘* In the opinion of 
this House, the governing powers of Canada, as con- 
stituted by the British North America Act, as amended 
and as altered from time to time hereafter, ought to 
possess under the British Crown the same powers with 
regard to Canada, its affairs and people, as the Par- 
liament of Great Britain possesses in regard to Great 
Britain, its affairs and people.” Mr. Lapointe, the 
Minister of Justice, said that Canada suffered no dis- 
abilities under the present arrangement. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mackenzie King, said that he felt no sense 
of subordination in Canada. ‘Canadians could do as 
they like with their own affairs, but as regards Imperial 
affairs,” he added, “I hope the day will never come 
when I shall deny that Canada has some responsibility 
to other parts of the British Empire as well as to herself, 
and I hope the day will never come when Canada will 
hesitate to recognize her responsibility.” 

x“ + a * 

When the British and the Egyptian Government get 
together with the object of clearing away outstanding 
difficulties between the two countries, one of the most 
difficult problems which they will have to solve will be 
that of the Sudan, for the British and Egyptian attitude 
as regards this great territory are as wide apart as the 
poles. The Egyptian Nationalists say that the Sudan 
should belong to Egypt, while the British attitude is 
that in view of the fact that the Egyptians had been 
turned out of the Sudan, and that that country was 
only reconquered through British aid when the Mahdi 
was defeated, Great Britain’s claim cannot be denied. 
The great work of civilization which has been carried 
on by the British since 1898 must also be taken into 
account. The point which the Egyptian claim appcars 
to ignore is a very important one, namely, the wishes of 
the Sudanese people themselves, in so far as their wishes 
are articulate. Great Britain the position of 
trustee for the welfare of the Sudanese, and their welfare 
must be her one and only consideration. Can anyone 
seriously imagine that the Sudanese would like to be 
lock, stock and to the Cairo 


holds 


handed 
Government ? 


over, barrel, 


* + * * 


Sir Arthur Shipley, 
body of the Imperial 
has been contributing 


the chairman of the governing 
College of Tropical Agriculture, 
an interesting series of articles 


| to the Zimes on his recent tour to the Caribbean Sca, 





and in recording his impressions of his few wecks’ vis 
he says that had he stayed 
would certainly have lacked the courage to write about it, 
One point Sir Arthur Shipley does well to emphasize, 
and that is the present deplorable state of inter-com- 


longer and seen more he 


.° 


munication between the islands, which is in many ways 
worse than it Till better 
communication exists between the British West Indian 
Islands and with the outside world, it is diflicult to sce 
how much headway can be made with the task of 


federation. 


was twenty-ilve years 


ago. 


* * & * 


If, for instance, a sugar planter with estates in Jamaica 
and in Antigua wishes to visit the latter island from 
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the former, he can only do so by going via New York. The 
monotony of life in the tropics is a subject which Sir 
Arthur Shipley touches on, and those who have tried it 
will understand the yearning of the white residents 
which he describes in the following sentence :—‘* They 
ache to see a tree with its leaves off, its branches and 
twigs etched across a wintry sky; they yearn to cross 
the hideous Charing Cross railway bridge, and to smell 
the mutton-chops in the Strand.” 
% * * * 


On a number of occasions I discussed with the late 
Lord Grey a subject very dear to his heart—that of 
facilitating the admission of Canadians, Australians, 
South Africans and other citizens of the Dominions into 
our diplomatic and consular services and_ thereby 
illustrating that the Empire was indeed a unit. For as 
things stand the Mother Country possesses a practical 
monopoly in obtaining positions in the services referred 
to. It is therefore gratifying to note the speech of Mr. 
Bruce, the Australian Prime Minister, in the Federal 
House of Representatives in which he referred to the 
important departure taken by the Foreign Office in 
sending to Australia Mr. A. W. A. Leeper, a Second 
Secretary in the Diplomatic Service. The latter official, 
in Mr. Bruce’s words, “‘ comes to Australia to arrange a 
system whereby Australians can enter the Foreign Office 
and thus establish a stronger link of knowledge and sym- 
pathy between Great Britain’s foreign policy and Australia.” 
As the Daily Mail remarks, Mr. Leeper is particularly 
fitted for his position as he is himself an able Australian, 
the son of Professor Leeper of Melbourne University. 

* * * * 


The claim of the Philippines to independence has 
received a temporary check as a result of President 
Coolidge’s note to the chairman of the Philippine 
Independence Mission now in Washington, and as the 
Literary Digest observes, it is apparent that the President 
shares the opinion of Governor Leonard Wood, Governor- 
General of the Islands, that the people of the Philippines 
have not yet proved their capacity to stand alone. Inter 
alia President Coolidge said :— 

*“A considerable section of the Filipino people is, further, of 
the opinion that at this time any change which would weaken the 
tie between the Filipinos and the American nation would be a mis- 
fortune to the islands. The world is in a state of high tension 
and unsettlement. The possibility of either economic or political 
disorders, calculated to bring misfortune, if not disaster, to the 
Filipino people, unless they are strongly supported, is not to be 
ignored. Although they have made wonderful advances in the last 
quarter century, the Filipino people are by no means equipped, 
either in wealth or experience, to undertake the heavy burden 
which would be imposed upon them with political independence.” 

* * * * 

But in view of the fact that the days of the present 
Administration at Washington are drawing to a close, 
it is hardly likely that the matter will be left here, and 
the Washington Star states that the Democratic Party 
will make the Philippine question an issue in the coming 
Presidential campaign. In the meantime, a _ boycott 
of American goods and American newspapers published 
in the Philippines has been decided upon, says the 
Philippine Press Bureau at Washington. Several American 
journals agree with the Hartford Times that the Admin- 
istration cannot postpone indefinitely consideration of 
the issue of Philippine independence. “* How can a 
people,” they ask, “ with a Lexington and a Bunker 
Hill in their history, and who have adopted a declaration 
stating that all just government is derived from the 
consent of the governed, definitely refuse the demand 
of the Filipinos ?” 

* * * * 


Mr. Sastri made a forceful speech at Delhi recenily 
recommending the Government to take effective steps 


restrictions on Indians. The Times Delhi corres 
informs us that although Mr. Sastri did not 
extreme action at the moment, he stated that 
might come when the only course would be ¢ 
nation of the Indian Government. The whole 
of Indo-South African relations illustrates the ey 

ordinary difficulty of running a world-wide Comme 
wealth. But surely Indian critics, and especially tho 
who are demanding Dominion status for India, shou 
realize that Great Britain cannot interfere in the intemal 
affairs of South Africa. Our Commonwealth is mae : 
of free States. The Government of the Britis) Wk 
cannot in any degree be held responsible for what take 
place in the Union of South Africa. When the in 
comes for India to receive Dominion home rule wha 
would Mr. Sastri say if the South African Government 
asked the Government of Great Britain to interfere ’ 
Indian affairs ? 7 
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JOAN” AT 

THEATRE. 
ONcE upon a time history was all very well. Irrationg 
things such as blood feuds, crusades, or persecutions fo 
witchcraft were perfectly credible because we were convinged 
that the world was divided into two categories, bad men an) 
women, and good men and women with certain casily 
memorized sub-divisions. For example, good men wer 
always brave and good women virtuous. With great inte. 
lectual daring we sometimes achieved the complexity of believing 
that a wicked man might sometimes be brave, but the con. 
verse, that a good man might sometimes be a coward, was 
unbelievable. And so to all sorts of writers such as Green o 
Froude we reacted with grave acquiescent attention whether 
it was Stephen and Matilda or the Whigs and Tories. 

But nowadays the reader’s scepticism has been roused 
before you have got him to Ethelred the Unready.' We 
never meet these good men and bad men nowadays, and why 
should people have been so different then? Most peopl 
to-day, in England at least, seem to believe in chaos rath 
than in hell, that is in muddle, incompetence, selfisliness and 
shortsightedness rather than in wickedness. And so to 
equivalently with the credit side of the human account 
The difficulty of this attitude, however, is as suggested, that 
history appears to relate a certain number of events that— 
easily accountable by the old method—now seem purely 
fantastic. Such an event is the story of Joan of Are. 

Hiow with “spot stroke barred,” that is premising no 
unexplained villains, and only such goodness and _ virtue 
as shall not transcend what we may have scen for ourselves 
—say in the late War—are you going to account for the story 
of the peasant girl who left her sheep, established herself at 
court, led an army, crowned her reluctant king in Rheims 
Cathedral, and was finally put to death by the combined 


“ SAINT THE NEW 





-action of the English, the French and the Church, in circum 


stances of the utmost barbarity ? 

To solve this puzzle is the difficult task which Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has set out to accomplish. He has succeeded, and 
has brought home the rights and wrongs of this story as 
much to the hearts as to the heads of his audience. ‘To each 
of the extraordinary happenings of the story he has founds 


clue. Everything seems inevitable without seeming pre 
determined. Long in possession of the effects, we are 1 


Mr. Shaw’s play given the satisfaction of secing one cause 
after another fitted with niceness and strength into its propel 
place. Intellectually Mr. Shaw has written fincr and more 
revealing historical plays—Caesar and Cleopaira and Androcles, 
for example. You carry away no illuminating generalizations 
from Joan, but the sense of comprehension and of the sudden 
putting in order of particular higgledy-piggledy events § 
fully as satisfying. 

The characterization in the play is masterly. Every petsol 
in it is a human being whose past and future could be deduced. 





to prevent the South African Government from imposing 


If, as you very well might, you met the Archbishop of Rheims, 
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hin, or La Trémouille in the City to-morrow, or if 
om "4 (first-class ) with Richard de Beauchamp going 
you — »stershire for a day’s hunting, you would know 
down ~s oe You would feel more at home with them 
m3 a. your own eyes you had observed them for years. 
ye Se at herself is wonderfully drawn. With all her common 
so nthusiasm, her pureness of heart and her wit 
™-” et ‘ounee, she is yet, as other characters say, 
and Ole »_ she never learns. Hers is the tragedy of a 
_— subconscious, intuitive creature breaking itself 
peri changing, complex environment to which it has no 
ou to adapt itself. The part suits Miss Sy bil Thorndike 
tremely well, and she plays it excellently. She is especially 
= tat first when Joan is happy, awkward and full of hope. 
+" hope that during the long run the play must surely have 
she will continue as at present to subordinate her part 
reasonably. The balance of the play might easily be spoilt 
by a Joan who took the centre of the stage too much. | 
‘There is some excellent acting in the piece. Mr. Ernest 
Thesiger as the Dauphin gives a wonderful performance, 
especially in the boldly-conceived and almost but not quite 
gyecessful epilogue when ghosts crowd the bedside of the 
king, who all his life had only asked to be let alone. The 
actor lends a sort of fervour to the author’s “ case for the 
iefence,” though he never makes the mistake of idealizing 
the poor Dauphin. It is delightful to notice how much Mr. 
Eugene Leahy’s acting has come on, while Mr. Robert 
Cunningham, Mr. Milton Rosmer, Mr. Lewis Casson, Mr. O. B. 
Clarence and Mr. Lawrence Anderson all gave very good 
performances. Mr. Shaw has—bar his own previous two— 
written the best of our modern chronicle plays. TARN. 
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MUSIC. 


— 
MUSIC FOR THE MASSES. 
Tse British Broadcasting Company began its career by 
nisestimating the mentality of its audiences. ‘The majority 
of people in England are fond of music, but theirs is an undis- 
sriminating fondness, devoid of the energy to send them 
exploring on their own account. The public, as a whole, 
takesreadily to the diversions that are near at hand—it prefers 
Hampstead Heath to the Pyrenees—and the publishers of 
commercial music have only to display their productions to 
secure a hungry and unquestioning market. Yet public taste 
js by no means wholly debased. It speedily rejects the wares 
of its exploiters as soon as their novelty has dimmed, and 
passes on to a newer fashion and a further disillusionment. 
It is quick to discern the slightest spark of merit in the mass 
of medicerity that is continually offered for its consumption. 
Tipperary was tried and proved in the crucible of patriotic 
emotions, and it came very near to permanence as the one 
folk tune of the twentieth century. A musician could see its 
weaknesses in an instant, the public eventually discovered 
them, and for this it should have credit. Tipperary was a 
good tune and it was nearly a great tune. In higher forms 
of music the intricate texture, the subtle relationship of 
keys and rhythms, of themes and counter-themes are beyond 
the comprehension of an audience that has not even mastered 
its musical pothooks and hangers. But the greatest tunes 
are essentially a public possession. <A surprising list could 
be made of the folk music, of the movements by Handel, 
Bach, Beethoven, Weber, Wagner, Chopin that are perman- 


Yes, we have no bananas, though aided by a colossal expen- 
diture in advertising, could not be compared as a business 
proposition with the lasting popularity of the Largo of 
Handel. 

There is nothing fanciful in the contention that the public 
does not obtain full mental satisfaction from inferior dance 
g 
Company is learning this now that it has improved the general 
standard of its musical programmes. Unfortunately it has 
not wholly grasped the educational value of its sy mphony 


musical listeners, but perforce wireless observes no distinctions 
; 1; 
of this kind, and these concerts are also heard by thousands 





ently treasured by the Philistines. In its transitory day, | 


music and sentimental ballads. The British Broadcasting | 


and chamber concerts. They are designed exclusively for | 


Firebird or the Conversations of Mr. Bliss. The company 
might well induce its official music critic, Mr. Percy Scholes, 
to prime the audiences between each item in the programme, 
and the Radio Times, the official organ of the British Broad- 
casting Company, should contain an extensive preparatory 
discussion of all but the simplest music. A very wide public 
is being initiated into good symphonic music for the first 
| Sime, and it is in the hands of the British Broadcasting 
| Company to send that public away. bewildered and resentful, 
or to create from it a nation of intelligent concert-goers. 
The serious lover of musie must still hesitate before he can 
accept broadcasting entirely without reservations. Nothing 
approaching perfection in transmission and reproduction of 
sound can be expected. The instruments are primitive. 
At any moment outside elements, atmospheric obstructions 
and so forth, that science cannot control, may descend upon 
| the listener and entirely snatch away the imperfect source 
| of his pleasure. At best only a distorted and impoverished 
version of orchestral music can be reproduced by any normal 
instrument, and a late concert-goer, refused admittance and 
fuming in the corridors of the Queen’s Hall until the com- 
pletion of an item in the programme, has a far clearer impres- 
sion of the music than has a “ listener.”” The dances from 
Borodin’s Prince Igor, which are, in effect, a succession of 
barbaric splashes of orchestral colour, were performed at the 
last wireless symphony concert. The instrument upon which 
the present writer listened a few miles away was a magnificent 
affair with any number of valves, and operated by an expert, 
but, as on other occasions, only a travesty of the music could 
be heard. The drone accompaniment for violas, bassoons 


} . » ’ 
| and drums in the Dance of the Savage Men was reduced to a 


| buzz of indefinite quality, and above this the wild theme of 
| the clarinct sounded hopelessly feeble and forlorn. In the 
| General Dance, instruments of percussion are used in an 
exhilarating fashion, but, possibly because these instruments 
| are placed at the back of the orchestra far away from the 
| microphone, the introduction for kettledrum and big drum 
became a macabre and dismal rattling, and the glockenspiel, 
when audible, was no more resonant than a triangle. Often, 
of course, the reproduction approximated to truth. and 
although a raucous solo on the horn, below a shimmering of 
strings, entirely destroyed the beautiful close to the Lullaby 
in Stravinsky’s Firebird, the brass in the finale was 
magnificently clear. 
Judged by ordinary musical standards, broadcasting is 
a very poor substitute for an actual concert. It is the counter- 
part in music to a cheap reproduction of a painting, but like 
the reproduction it has the undeniable advantage of circulating 
| far more widely than does the original. Stevenson declared 
that the only pleasures a large income could buy are a yacht 
and a string quartet. Wireless brings the quartet, the 
orchestra, the opera company within everyone’s reach, but 
although broadcasting offers a continual change of programmes 
it has not yet displaced its rival the gramophone as the 
supreme medium for reproducing music. If wireless has 
shown amazing precocity in the few years of its existence, 
the gramophone has made a correspondingly rapid develop- 
ment. In quality of performance the gramophone is far 
ahead, and it has many obvious advantages for the musician. 
| Two recent innovations in particular are noteworthy. The 
Columbia Company has produced a perfected instrument, 
known as the Grafonola, which reproduces the fine Columbia 
records of string quartet music with utmost fidelity. A less 
well-known instrument, the Duophone, marks perhaps a 
more sensational advance, since it is able to retain the fullness 
of the lower part of the orchestra, which is mostly lost on an 
ordinary gramophone. This is done by means of two sound 
boxes, one attracting the coarser vibrations and the other 
attracting the finer. The combination of the two streams 
of sound is carefully synchronized, but it seemed to me that 
in extremely high notes, such as the harmonics of the violin, 
| the synchronization was not wholly perfect and one set of 
sounds arrived before the other. ‘This aberration was notice- 
| able only in quartet music ; the instrument is at its best with 
the orchestra. The tones of the lower brass are rich and 
rounded, the timpani are almost as resonant as in actuality, 
and the reedy tone of a solo ’cello and the true colour of strings 
in unison is well preserved. Indeed the Duophone stands 
| apart from all other instruments in its power to recapture the 





| 





of people hitherto innocent of such diversions as Stravinsky’s } richness and volume of an intricate score. C, Hann. 
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BOOK COLLECTORS’ 


ee 


NOTES. 


[his is the first of a series of monthly articles intended to 
interest bool: coliectors and having special reference to the 
work of the First Edition Club.] 


Tue First Edition Club exists to foster a love of fine books. 
It is not confined to the narrow implications of its name, 
und its members include collectors of modern “ press ” books, 
choice bindings, manuscripts, ancient books, modern first 
editions, illustrated books, topographical and typographical 
books, sporting books—in a phrase, its members are book 
collectors, though of many kinds. 

The lack of a centre of activity has been felt for many 
years by book collectors in this country. The United States 
have their magnificent Grolier Ciub, their Society of Biblio- 
philes, Club of Odd Volumes, Caxton Club and many others, 
while not a single similar society has existed here. The 
American stimulus has been denied to this country. It is 
true that we have the admirable Bibliographical Society, 
but this is highly specialized and has no home. What collec- 
tors need is a central authority which can protect their 
interests, settle disputed points, act as a clearing house for 
information, and in general be to book collecting what the 
Portland Club is to Bridge. The First Edition Club is to 
become such a centre. Not a hundred yards from the home 
of first editions, the British Museum, it has a very pleasant 
club house, an old Georgian building worthy of its objects, 
where special publications will be issued and where there will 
be loan exhibitions, dinners and discussions. 

The first loan Exhibition was held at the end of 1922, and 
a bibiiographical catalogue of the exhibits, 150 pp. in length, 
was privately printed for the members. Since then, by the 
kindness of Mr. Charles Whibley, the club has printed for the 
first time an article of some importance, written by William 
Hazlitt (noticed on p. 568 of this issue). 

This month an exhibition of the first editions of books 
by W. B. Yeats is to be held, arranged by Sir Lucas King, 
C.S.I. Mr. Yeats’ first book, now of extreme rarity, is a slim 
volume entitled Mosada: a Dramatic Poem, printed at 
Dublin in 1886. Mr. Yeats has written over forty books. 
All these will be shown, and it is hoped to issue a_biblio- 
graphical catalogue which will contain full collations of all 
the first editions. A bibliography was compiled in 1908 
by Mr. Allan Wade, but this is now out of date and of little 
use to collectors. If any reader of these notes has, or can 
ebtain, a copy of a pamphlet entitled : ** Is the Order of R. R. 
and A. C, to remain a Magical Order ?” privately printed at 
Dublin in 1901, I would regard it as a great favour if I might 
be allowed to examine it. No copy is at present known to 
exist in this country. The pamphict, though the authorship 
has never been acknowledged, is attributed to Mr. Yeats. 
Readers of the Spectator who wish to visit the exhibition 
should write to the Director of the club for cards of invitation. 

During May the club will hold an exhibition c2 the work 
of the late Claud Lovat Fraser. This will comprise all his 
published work—the Flying Fame books and broadsheets, 
his work for the Poetry Bookshop, his general book work, 
his bookplates and labels, Christmas and grecting cards, 
posters, prints and work for periodicals. 

Subsequent exhibitions for which dates have not yet been 
fixed include the following: Trade Cards and Bills printed 
before 1760, arranged by Mr. Ambrose Heal (Lord Winterton, 
M.P., has kindly consented to show his collection at the same 
time) ; Modern Press Books and Books printed by American 


Clubs and Sccietics, and (in December) Fine Bindings. Pub- 
lications which the club is preparing include A Select 


Bibliography and History of the Principal Modern Presses, 
Public and Private, by Col. G. S. Tomkinson ; Ten Tales, 
by Ambrose Bierce (never before printed in this country), 
and a volume on Trade Cards by Mr. Ambrose Heal. 
Readers of the Spectator who are interested in the club 
and wish to have further particulars should write to the 
Director, the First Edition Club, 6 Little Russell Street, W.C. 
A. J. A. Symons. 





——— 
ART. 


——<—<—__ 
THE BURRELL COLLECTIOn. 

NATIONAL GALUERY, MILLBANK 
Tue larger part of the Burrell Collection has been op | 
some years to the National Gallery, Edinburgh. The Whole 
of it is now being exhibited at the Tate. It is hoped that 
will stimulate popular interest in the French anq Dit, 
pictures of the later nineteenth century, whose works Dre, 
dominate, and who will be represented in the new gallery 
of Modern Foreign Art, now under construction at Millbank 

The collection is a notable one, and of the 14] exhibit 
few are not good examples of their painter’s. James Matis 
is best represented by the wonderful Breezy Downs (66), ay 
atmospheric painting of extraordinary representational effect 
and equally satisfactory design. The use of the birds for 
both purposes is one detail of its mastery which may be 
indicated. Thomas Couture’s Le Conventionnel (59) ig tig, 
finely built up and psychologically expressive. One of the 
most attractive works is the little La Salle & Manger (7) jy 
Vuillard. It is an exquisite piece of impressionism, ], 
several Daumiers are admirable. One among them js the 
famous L’Avocat Triomphant (44). Chardin’s La Raie (60) 
is uneven—the cat is positively bad—but the others gp 
pleasing, though not best, Chardins. Corot’s Portrait % 
Femme (52) belongs to the greatest, least popular manner 
of this artist. Les Bijouw (11) is one of the finest Degy 
which I have seen: Les Jupes Rouges (16) is not greatly 
worse : the remainder are still good Degas. Other painters 
of the French and Dutch school well represented are Manet, 
Mauve, Bosboom, Yongkind, Courbet, Matthew Maris, Ribot 
and Boudin, the latter by the particularly exquisite Ig 
Plage & Trouville (12). I have not mentioned all. The 
Velasquez study, Portrait of Marianne of Austria as a Child 
(85), is, of course, interesting. Hogarth’s Mrs. Ann Lloyd 
(98) belongs to his nearly best. Reynold’s Portrait of Mr, 
Palmer (103) to his best that is not absolutely great. The 
same is true of Raeburn’s Sir William Forbes of Pitsligo (106), 
The little Venus and Cupid (102) is wonderful, as, of course, 
Cranach must be: but it is not Cranach’s masterpiece. Nor 
is the fascinating Stag Hunt (100). The fifteenth century 
Ecce Homo (97), School of Lorraine, is most interesting, a 
quaint, simple but intensely conscious design. Altogether, 
a most stimulating show. ANTUONY BERTRAM. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


UNIVERSAL “ ALL-IN” INSURANCE. 
[To the Editer of the Specravon.} 

Sir,—The scheme for Universal All-in Insurance dealt with 
so sympathetically in your columns must command the 
attention of all who are concerned with the welfare of the 
industrial classes. The basic principle of self-help in providing 
against the menaces of unemployment, sickness, accident, 
and death which haunt the wage-earner is one which the 
Charity Organisation Society welcomes as an essential sale- 
guard to self-respect. But in any scheme so comprehensive 
as that of Mr. Broad there must be points for criticism, aud 
it seems to us very important that some of the more obvious 
difficulties should be faced and considered at the outset. 
If we venture to put forward one or two such difficulties, it 
is with the earnest desire that they may be overcome. 

(1) Mr. Broad’s scheme is based upon the wide assumption 
that the Poor Law System will be swept away. Without 
holding any brief for the continuation of the present system, 
we submit that some similar provision of public assistance 
will be necessary side by side with any contributory scheme. 
The estimates do not seem to cover this even for the unlit 
and the unemployables. But more than this, it seems 
us, will be required. Mr. Broad provides a benefit of 30s. 
weekly for the man who is ill or unemployed, with no allow 
ance for wife or children. From what fund does he propos 
that this allowance should be supplemented, in cases where 
it is inadequate ? At the present time thousands of unell 
ployed men are receiving Poor Law relief in supplementatiot 
of the Unemployment benefit, the total income in most 
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ds, and often greatly exceeds, 30s. An additional 
ance would meet the case of the higher-paid 

arc. but there are very many to whom such an addition 
eg ipulsory payment plus contributions to Trade 
us ee iaiel insurance (a provision now almost univer- 
: put not allowed for in the seheme) would be 


cases excee 
voluntary mnsul 


Unions 
cally made, 
impossible. 


(2) Mr. Broad assumes that seventeen million workpeople, 


«ith their employers, will keep up continucus payments 
throughout the year. But should not a deduction of at least 
950,000 (accepting Mr. Broad’s estimate, which appears to 
je a low one judging by present conditions) be made on 
secount of persons ac tually drawing sickness and unemploy- 
ont benefit 2? Under the present s¢ hemes payment is 
aispended during receipt of benefit. If it is suggested that 
rayments will be made voluntarily attention may be called 
to the report of the Parmoor Committee, which stated that 
ve million Industrial Insurance policies lapse annually owing 
to non-payment of contributions. 
(3) The contributory basis for old age pensions applies 
only to insured workers, including 4,500,000 women. Does 


Vr, Broad contemplate the continuance of a non-contri- | 


wutory system for the unemployed wives of wage-earners, 
for domestic servants, and, if they are excluded from the 
gheme, Which is not clear, for agricultural workers ? 

(4) There is no statement of any limit of time during which 
unemployment or sickness benefit may be drawn. In the 
absence of some definition it is difficult to see how any actuary 
ould express an opinion as to the financial soundness of the 
wheme. Mr. Broed allows for 450,000 unemployment 
ieneficiaries in 1924, whereas the numbers actually registered 
at the Exchanges are over a million. It would seem that Mr. 
Broad’s estimate will be exceeded for some years to come. 

There are other points on which further light is very desir- 
able, but I must not trespass further on your space. I 
would only urge in conclusion that this question is not one 
which can be considered apart from its relation to the whole 
system of public assistance, and that the revision of that 


system is long overdue.—I am, Sir, &e., 
M. W. Fox-STranGways, 
Charity Organisation Society. Acting Secretary. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 





with 





or not) and State relief may be aiternative ways of dealing 
with the same matters, appears to have caused some who 
we discussing the ‘‘ All-in Insurance Scheme” to overlook 
the possibility that unemployment insurance is not feasible 
inthe actuarial sense at present. In insurance two conditions 
must be satisfied. The risk must be steady and calculable. 
It must be so great that the premium or. contribution is 
necessarily excessive. At present neither of these conditions 
is satisfied with regard to unemployment. 

The amount of unemployment is so abnormal that the 
Insurance Fund is in debt to the Treasury to the extent of 
fourteen million pounds in spite of high rates of contributions 
that are everywhere resented by employers and workpeople. 
Ifthe * All-in *’ scheme is to be based on present unemploy- 
ment experience and the rates of contribution are to be fixed 
as to make a special Treasury subsidy unnecessary, the 
premium must be so high as to create a feeling amongst those 
directly concerned that will break the scheme down at once. 
Moreover, the stable conditions implied in the fixing of 
premiums do not exist and are not likely to exist for a long 
time. 


People are misled by the analogy with sickness insurance. | 


The latter is possible only because public hygiene attacks the 
auses of sickness. If there were no Public Health Authority, 
the sickness experience of the Approved Societies would 
be as great as the uncmployment experience of the Insurance 
Fund. Unc mployment cannot be brought within the scope 


of insurance until there are public authorities dealing with | 


inemployment as health authorities deal with sickness. The 
conditions in which unemployment insurance was begun in 
this country have ceased to exist, and the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund is being administered, not as an insurance 
lund, but as a relief fund to which employers and employed 
workpeople contribute. It seems, therefore, that however 
desirable the “ All-in ” scheme may be as a means of organizing 








Sin—The fact that insurance (either subsidized by the State | 


or co-ordinating the agencies that deal with the risks contem- 

plated, the conditions in which unemployment can be dealt 

with on actuarial principles do not exist.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A. G. Burton. 


A CIVIC SENSE IN ENGLAND? 
[To the Editor of the SeEcTaToR.] 

Sir,—Like all your readers who have had opportunity of 
watching the recurring cbb and flow of civic enthusiasm, I 
read with interest the article contributed in your issue of 
February 28rd, en ‘*A Civic Sense in England?” and for the 
moment wondered what line of criticism it would bring out. 
Would it exalt the amenities which arrest the eye but over- 
look the essentials of a true civic sense, or would it endeavour 
to adjust the balance between them ? 

To some extent a direction was suggested in the sub-title 
| of the article itself, and emphasized by the contrast estab- 
| lished between the mining-camp and the home town; the 
change over apparently becoming too readily possible by 
the introduction or extension of some element of pleasure and 
| gaiety. This, at any rate, has been the line mostly followed 
in the subsequent correspondence, and so we find parks, 
picture gallerics, cinemas, repertory theatres, music, dancing 
saloons, and facilities for outdoor recreation gencrally, 
advanced as evidence of a local civic sense actively endeavour- 
ing to realize itself. 

It is customary and right, I think, to regard success in 
laying out gardens in public parks and in fostering a public 
appreciation of pictures or music by galleries and concert 
rooms, as aiding in the development of a civic sense, but it 
would be possible also to draw a pretty close parallel between 
this form of its expression and the practice of the Roman 
Emperors who provided gala days to increase their own 
popularity and incidentally to distract the mind of the populace 
and draw it away from too much concentration on awkward 
State problems. 

Nevertheless, these things have their place in civic life, 
the question rather being where or in what order they are 
to be placed. Surely the beginning of a true civic sense is 
intimately wrapped up with the conditions under which a 
populace lives and works, rather than with the conditions 
under which it finds recreation and pleasure. For in the one 
case this last may become a natural expression of the joy 
of life, but in the other simply indulgence in distraction from 
its worries. So that a civic sense would be defined rather as 
the application of effort towards the creation of a platform 
| on which the life of the locality may be fully expressed, and 
| this, in effect, comes down to the one problem which, recurring 
every decade for more than half a century, has had only fitful 
illustration of success and yet no experience which has enabled 
| it to form a policy. I mean, the physical conditions and 
| surroundings of thousands of the homes of our poorer labouring 
| classes, and the environment in which their children are being 
brought up. 

I do not mean the recently added problem of the shortage 
of houses, which has arisen for the main part from quite 
other causes. It is the old problem, recognized as long ago 
as Chadwick’s time, at least, but taking on, I think, a new 
complexion and a new urgency which may be helpful in the 
development of a civic sense in a new quarter, and is, in any 
case, significant. This factor is the growing resentment of 
the inhabitant of the slum against his environment. 

There is an old phrase, “the apathy of the slum ”—a 
phrase devised to express the indifference to surroundings 
which the slum created amongst its inmates, although some- 
| times used in support of an argument that reform must begin 
from within and that the slum tenant would carry his indiffer- 
ence and his habits with him into better surroundings. 











Whatever the explanation, the phrase represented a fact 
with which social workers, even so recently as pre-War days, 
must have been familiar. Then the slum tenant never com- 
plained of his surroundings, although he now and then 
complained of being displaced from them. Now he frequently 
complains, and sometimes in no measured terms. 

Why this has arisen we need not here consider, provided 
we recognize it as a growing force replete with possibilities 
in many directions and yet capable, I think, of being so guided 
that a true civie sense may develop in the former citadel of 
civic indifference.—I am, Sir, &c., M. D.- 
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STRIKE TYRANNY. 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—In the leading notes of your issue of March 29th you 
say what has wanted saying for a long time, viz., “ It is 
not tolerable that a series of sympathetic strikes . . . 
should, in effect, place the public under a dictatorship. 
. .» » This matter must be faced.” And how do you face 
it? You go on to say, whether speaking for yourself or 
the Prime Minister is not clear, “ the next step would be to 
commandeer private vehicles for the use of the public.” 

It is so easy to be generous at the expense of peaceful and 
loyal friends. But why place another burden upon the 
oppressed public? Why not commandecr the omnibuses 
and trams; or, if the Tube men strike in sympathy, the 
Tube trains ? Plenty of people are available to drive and 
conduct them. And all the vehicles belong, not to the 
strikers who are allowed to prevent their use, but to share- 
holders of the owning companies or ratepayers of the London 
County Council, who would gladly consent to their being 
used in any legitimate way.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Weybridge. GopFREY LAGDEN. 

[We understood that the intention of the Government was 
to commandeer private vehicles. We entirely agree that the 
Government should make use of all vehicles in an emergency. 
The property of the Tubes and Metropolitan and District 
Railways and all the omnibuses are in a sense “ private ” 
property.—Eb. Speciator.] 


ASYLUM REFORM. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Amid the outcry for reform of the lunacy laws, the 
suggestion is made that if only the English laws could be 
modelled on those of Scotland, that would be progress indeed. 
It is true that the Scottish laws are better than the English 
ones, but they are even older, being based on an Act of 1866 
—whereas we in England are using those of 1890 and 1891. 

At least it is possible in Scotland, if a member of the great 
middle class has a mental breakdown and only about £3 a 
week can be afforded for his keep, to have a private bedroom 
and not to be herded in a ward with thirty or forty others 
in a rate-aided institution. In a private asylum in England 
a patient must pay at least £6 6s. a week for a room to himself, 
however small ; while very few amenities of his usual station 
in life are available under about £10 10s. a week, and if he 
has a horror of sharing the public sitting-rooms, the charge 
goes up to nearly £1,000 a year or so. You can pay up to 
£1,500 a year if you choose, both in England and Scotland 
alike, the main difference being that whereas in England the 
private asylum is run as a business enterprise for the Medical 
Superintendent's private profit, though registered and subject, 
of course, to Board of Control regulations ; in Scotland all 
the private asylums save one (that of New Saughton) are 
part of the public or royal asylums, and the same Medical 
Superintendent presides over both, though they may be a 
mile apart. 

For this he receives a salary, and is therefore not financially 
dependent on keeping the private portion of his asylum 
full of patients, as the English doctor is. A generation or so 
ago unscrupulous medicoes in this country actually used to 
get commissions from private asylum doctors for supplying 
them with patients ! 

Professor Sir George Robertson is the Physician-Super- 
intendent in charge of Edinburgh Royal Asylum, and Morn- 
ingside, the private part of it, is one of the best known models 
of what such an institution should be. Alienists in almost 
every land have heard of it, and seek to emulate it. Professor 
Robertson believes in giving the maximum of freedom 
and the minimum of coercion. Morningside is an open-door 
institution. In it there are dukes, marquesses, and women 
members of the Scottish nobility. When I visited it, its 
lodge gates were open wide, and there was no one to direct 
me. Up the drive I walked, seeing patients at their airing 
and being pursued by one of them, a perfect stranger, who 
yet shouted after me my Christian name! “ Hullo, ” 
she cried repeatedly. It was only my second visit to a similar 
spot and never before have I so much desired to run! 

Arrived at the central building, even the hall door stood 
wide open, and a doctor and the woman superintendent 
took me round. I was told that the slightest harsh touch 








—$—$——. 
on a patient meant dismissal for a nurse (they are al] w 
nurses at Morningside, by the way), yet, as I walked 
that drive, I heard a woman screaming and saw her knees 
dragging along the ground while two young uniformed Ww 
impelled her forward. Everything else I saw thenaie 
excellent, and but for this incident I was favourably ings 
save that even at Morningside it is not possible to get a private 
bedroom for less than £4 4s. a week, and it is not permanently 
available even for that. } 
Professor Sir George Robertson and other eminent Scottish 
alienists are continually deerying the absurdity of the Scottish 
lunacy laws which make preventive work impossible 
except in comparatively few cases of rich voluntary patient: 
Nothing short of a Royal Commission will r: medy matters, 
but meanwhile those who are distressed by the hard cm 
of mentally broken ex-Service men in the asylums: cap sub. 
scribe to the funds of the Ex-Services Welfare Society which 
is opening homes for them where they will at least be free 
from the asylum stigma and harsh rules.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Ray Mun, 


[To the Editor of the SprcTATOR.] 
Sm,—My great regard for Dr. Rayner, with whom it has beey 
my privilege to be associated in work for the relief of ney. 
strained soldiers, makes me diflident in replying to his letty 
in the Spectator of March 22nd, but to offer no comment woul 
be to appear to accept the view that I had been unfair to the 
Board of Control in quoting the reply they gave us when he 
and I waited on them during the War. Neither of us could le 
said to be ignorant of the law, but the hope was (at any rate, 
so far as I was concerned) that under the special circumstances 
that had arisen, the Board would find it possible to abstain 
from enforcing the law. That it is the law and not the Board 
that is to be blamed is made evident in another part of my 
letter of March 8th, in which the view is expressed that what 
is wanted is that the laws should be so altered as to give the 
Board a power of discrimination which they do not now 
legally enjoy, and which did not allow of our receiving an 
answer more in accord with the needs of the moment. | am 
informed that what we were anxious to secure at that time has 
since been done in Government institutions, where “ certifiable” 
patients have been treated without being * certified.”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. S. Risten Russe, M.D. 
44 Wimpole Street, W.1. 


BYRON’S CHARACTER. 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—May I be allowed to thank your correspondent in yout 
issue of March 22nd for her defence of Byron against the 
petty and ill-natured criticism directed against him by recent 
biographers? Anyone who takes the trouble to read for 
himself Byron’s journals and letters will get a much better 
and a much truer impression of his general kindliness and 
generosity. He was beloved by his friends and his servants. 
A character that in other happier circumstances might have 
been worthy of the highest admiration, and capable of the 
greatest things, was wrecked by his cruel and unsympathetic 
upbringing by his mother, his personal deformity, the bitter 
and in many cases unjustifiable attacks upon him by his 
fellow-countrymen, and his wife’s unpardonable desertion of 
him. The finer side of his character and his better feelings 
were in this way overlaid and crushed out, allowing his 
vicious propensities to have full and disastrous play. His 
last poem, written at Missolonghi on his thirty-sixth birthday, 
is one of the most moving and pathetic things in literature. 
It sums up the tragedy of his life. 

Byron was a man cast in the heroic mould of his great 
contemporary, Napoleon; selfish indeed, but query more 80 
than Wordsworth, and certainly less callously selfish than 
the Emperor; sensual, of course, but not more so than Bona- 
parte, and in general with far higher instincts. He was one 
of the bravest of men, and far braver than the Emperor, and 
finally, he gave his life for Greek independence, though he 
was not blind to the faults of the Greeks. It was an act of the 
highest idealism, such as the present generation of Englishmen, 
at least, ought to appreciate. In the face of his grand climax 
to what had been a wasted career, what a petty thing it is t0 
make merry over his trivial and childish folly of designing 4 
new helmet, that he might go into battle as a xopyAaio\os Exrup! 

In personality combined with genius there is no name @ 
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have little doubt that he 
respect, but 
i, win honour of the great dead, 
“ Be to his virtues very kind, 
Be to his faults a little blind.” 


graded appearance and manners. 


—! am, Sir, &e, 
Petersfield. 
THE ETHICS 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 


Cc. R. 


ature to compare with Byron’s. Your correspondent 
etely disposed of the stupid and untrue gossip as to 


This leaves 


1 the mouth, which a sight of Thorwaldsen’s 
atue in the Library of Trinity College will do 


d to show what he could do as a soldier, I 
would have net only regained his own 
won back the good opinion of the world. 


HAINES, 


OF BIRTH CONTROL. 


Sn,—In your issue of March 22nd a correspondent, who 


claims for himself the title of ‘“* Homo Sapiens,” 
ah 


stigma 
control “* 


says that a 


will continue to be attached to the practice of birth 
so long as the prevailing sense of morality has its 


basis in the teachings of the Christian religion.” He goes on 


“ 


to assert that the sexual act is 


merely a means to an end ” 


_namely, procreation—and that to treat it as the gratification 
of a natural instinct is “* to degrade the most momentous | 
He further | 


act of life to the status of a mere pleasure.” 


it is in accordance with the Will of God.” 
involved in this argument. 
is the desire 


nossess. Among those instincts 


intercourse for its own sake. 


offspring. 


Will of God ? 


only Christian purpose of sexual intercourse is the 
of offspring. 
St. Paul. 


he recognized that all men were not alike. 
alter that. 
itis good for them if they abide even as I. 
contain, let them marry: for it 
burn” (1 Cor. vii. 9). 
ls sexual gratification. 


are equally emphatic. 


and likewise also the wife unto the husband.” 


teaching, 


desire is the first step to the procreation of offspring 
thus to the maintenance of the race does not destroy 
facts, first that the gratification is desired both by men 
women solely for the pleasure it brings, and secondly that 
there is never any certainty that the sexual act will lead to 
If, then, God has so created human beings that 
they seek sexual intercourse for the sake of pleasure, and that 
they can enjoy that pleasure apart from procreation, by what | 
authority does ** Tomo Sapiens” claim to pronounce that the | 
exercise Of this divinely given instinct is a sin against the 


asserts that “this form of ‘ pleasure’ is a purely human 
invention,” and he expresses doubt “ whether indulgence in 


I find some difficulty in reconciling the various propositions 
I was under the impression that 
it was part of the Christian doctrine, which ““ Homo Sapiens” 
daims to expound, that God created human beings. 
Him, then, rests the responsibility for the instincts which they 


On 


for sexual 


That the gratification of that 


and 
two 
and 


His claim may accord with the views of the ascetic saints 
of the early Church, who taught that every kind of pleasure, 
incuding decent food and clean clothing, was a sin, and.who 
even glorified virginity as a higher ideal than motherhood. 
But there is nothing in the teaching of the New Testament 
to justify the dogmatic assertion of *‘ lomo Sapiens” that the 


procreation 


Exactly the opposite doctrine is laid down by 
His views on marriage are stated with great frank- 
ness. He himself was celibate and preferred celibacy, but 
* Every man 
hath his proper gift of God, one after this manner and another 
I say therefore to the unmarried and widows, 
But if they cannot 
is better to marry than to 
These words leave no room for doubt 
that in St. Paul’s judgment one of the purposes of marriage 
The earlier verses of the same chapter 
“'To avoid fornication let every man 
have his own wife, and let every woman have her own husband. 
let the husband render unto the wife due benevolence ; 
Thus, according 
to St. Paul, men and women are to marry, not for the sake 
of procreation but to avoid fornication, and when married 
it becomes their duty to give to one another the pleasure of 
sexual intercourse. Yet writers tike “ Homo Sapiens,” assuming 
a tone of religious superiority, dogmatically assert that 
Christianity condemns married couples who follow St. Paul’s 


Some time ago you allowed me to convey to your readers 
a1 account of the work being done in the Walworth Women’s 
Welfare Centre, where married women are taught how to 
use the best available methods of birth control. 


I am glad 











i 


to say that the work is steadily expanding; friends of the 
movement are proposing to start a similar clinic in Kensington 
as soon as suitable premises can be found. The importance 
of this work for the removal of human misery and the improve- 
ment of the race can hardly be exaggerated. Thousands of 
women, lacking knowledge of suitable methods of birth control, 
are in the habit of taking pernicious drugs to procure a mis- 
carriage ; their health suffers gravely. Thousands of children 
are born tainted with hereditary disease, or doomed to live 
under conditions which make healthy life almost impossible. 
By cutting off these evils at their origin, namely, the pro- 
creation of unwanted children, we can add both to the happi- 
ness and to the strength of our people and render them fitter 


for the task of imperial expansion. It is only strong men and 
women who can be of any service for empire-building.—I am, 


Sir, &c., 
G Raymond Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


THE PRIME MINISTER AND THE 
RANKER OFFICERS. 
[To the Editor of the SpecratTor.] 

Sir,—With reference to the comments in the Spectator of 
March 22nd, in which you referred to the Prime Minister’s 
statement that he had been misled by our questionnaire, 
I beg to enclose a set of papers exactly similar to those 
which were forwarded to him by a member of this organiza- 
tion during the General Election campaign. You will notice 
that No. 1 is a short statement of the case and that No. 2 
is the questionnaire ; No. 8 contains a copy of Lord Derby’s 
letter giving the War Office decision, and No. 4 contains 
a note on Lord Derby’s communication. You will see in 
No. 4 it is stated quite clearly that the pension was drawn 
while serving and was regarded as a well-known fact. 

I beg also to inform you that all the points connected 
with this case had been placed before the officials of the 
Labour Party charged with the duty of examining such 
claims, and the fact that the pension had been drawn while 
serving was well known to all concerned. This point, how- 
ever, upon which the Prime Minister laid so much stress 
has really nothing to do with our argument. 

We claim the same treatment as that given to our brother 
officers in the Navy and the Royal Marines who returned 
and served during the War undcr identical conditions ; they also 
drew their pensions while serving, and at the end of the War 
they received the status and retired pay of commissioned rank, 


Harotp Cox, 


| the naval rates being £250 a year, rising to £300, which is 


- 








considerably more than that which is now claimed by Army 
pensioned ranker officers—the minimum retired pay being 
£150 a year. Under these circumstances I cannot accept 
the charge of concealing material facts.—d am, Sir, &c., 
F. D. Bone 
(General and Political Secretary, 
Army-Pensioned-Ranker-Ollicers). 
82 Doughty Street, London, W.C.1. 


*RECREATIONS OF LONDON.” 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.} 

Srr,—As a subscriber to the Speclator I wonder what prompts 
your choice of plays, films, &c., to mention in your “ Recrea. 
tions of London.” I could understand it if you chose certain 
entertainments, of which you approve, to recommend to 
your readers. I do not, however, understand why you 
should go out of your way to do deliberate harm (as far as 
your influence goes) to the enterprises in question by picking 
them out for a snecring or uncomplimentary comment. In 
your review of any piece, I quite agree that you are perfectly 
right to say exactly what you feel about any play produced ; 
but your “ Recreations of London” column does not seem 
to me to come into the same category. I cannot see why 
this invidious choice is made, as it looks like spite, but I 
cannot believe it can be so. Surely the way to treat enter- 
tainments which do not appeal to you is to ignore them 
in this column and not to try to “crab” them. There 
certainly are many people who do not agree with your com- 
ments, and as one who is interested in the management of 
theatres I feel that a stab in the back from the Speciator is 
very unfair in these days, when it is so difficult, financially, 
to keep theatres open at all._—I am, Sir, &c., 

10 Stratton Sireet, London, W.1. Atec. L. Rea. 

[We are glad to take this opportunity to explain the basis 
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of our choice of plays to mention in the “ Recreations of 
London.” Our comment of “ rather dreary ” which we made 
on Mr. Galsworthy’s play of The Forest last week is perhaps 
what Mr. Rea takes exccption to. Our point was this: any 
play which is written by Mr. Galsworthy and produced by 
the Reandean Company is of dcuble importance. Readers 
of the Spectator will obviously want to know about such a 
play. Hence the service which the Spectator secks to perform 
for its readers can only be performed by giving our opinion, 
to the best of our ability, on the play. The “ Recreations of 
London ” column is intended to give some sort of key to 
the miscellaneous “shows” of the town. Obviously The 
Forest is an important one of these, and it is the function of 
a newspaper to comment on it, and, as Mr. Rea says, to 
comment sincerely.—Ep. Spectator.] 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In an article on this subject published in your issue 
of the 29th ult., the writer discourses upon “ the agonies 
of the damned ” through which a salmon must pass “ during 
his ten minutes or an hour’s struggle for life before the kindly 
gaff puts an end to his terrors.” I do not believe a word of 
jt. Experience teaches me that the salmon under such 
circumstances does not pass through any agonies, damned 
or otherwise. 

One evening, fishing for a trout in a small stream up which 
salmon run in the autumn, I hooked a salmon, and had a 
desperate fight with him for thirty minutes ; I am satisfied 
that the only agonies experienced on that occasion were on 
my side, and for this reason. He got off. The foilowing 
evening I proceeded to the same pool better equipped, and 
almost immediately, and in exactly the same place, rose and 
hooked the same fish, and after twenty minutes, landed him. 
You will accept my assurance that it was the same fish. It 
could not, in all the circumstances, have been any other. 

In the same season, I hooked a trout, and lost him, after 
ten minutes, with the fly and half the cast. Forty minutes 
later I hooked the same fish and recovered my cast. I 
content myself with the submission of these facts.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. T. WarKIN WILLIAMS. 

The Flyfishers Club. 

A correspondent writes that “C.” in his article on 
** Cruelty in Sport,’ in the Spectator of March 29th, ** does 
not scem to appreciate the real objections to the hunting 
of carted deer, namely, the existence of spiked fences, 
barbed wire, and other obstacles, which, especially in 
the Home Counties, are the cause of many deplorable 
accidents to the hunted ‘stag.’”’ Our correspondent also 
directs our attention to a pamphlet by Sir George Greenwood, 
which is published on behalf of the Animal Defence Society, 
35 Bond Street, W., and is now in its third edition. The 
pamphlet deals with blood sports generally in a moderate 
and reasonable way. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—What’s ina name ? Much assuredly, as the potency of 
certain shibboleths and catchwords in recent years attests. 
In the present complicated political situation, tending as 
it does to create a deadlock, may I humbly suggest that 
things would be greatly simplified if the name of the Con- 
servative Party was changed, and that in future it styled 
itself the Constitutional Party ? The Liberal Party is in a 
state of flux. Some of its constituents will flow into the 
stream of Socialism; some into that of Conservatism. If 
the name of the Conservative Party were modified as sug- 
gested I submit that many more Liberals would join it than 
that party can hope to secure under its present appellation. 
Thousands of patriotic and constitutional Libera!s, who 
put country before party or class, are nevertheless unable 
to bring themselves to adopt the title which has been 
anathema to them and often to their forbears also. The 
term Conservative has always lent itself to cheap but 
effective misrepresentation. Under existing conditions it is 
more than ever susceptible to this abuse. I venture therefore 
to suggest that the times demand this concession on the 
part of what our ancestors called Tories to a very human 
and understandable prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Chichele, Parksione, Dorset. Jas. STanLeEy Litre, 








POETRY. 


—_— 


UNICO] 


WEtT-armed, sleet-footed, 

The mad witty gales 

Ruin wildly up the hills, 

Rocket up the dales : 

In their slippery arms 

Bushels of hail 

They do their daft seeding 

Over hill, over dale : 

Smash their crcoked furrows 

Through all things that grow : 

Alas, that in the green tilth 

Barren hail they sow! 

Is it the world’s end they 
bring, 

That the roaring pine 

And the fierce old thorn 

Lie down with the celandine ? 

That the thunder-headed oaks 

Converse with the grass, 

And the kindly vine 

Lies with the upas ? 


So the winds return, but frost 

Catches what the winds have 
lost, 

Blackens rock-hid moss, 

Curls the hardy bugloss ; 

Feather-like, bird-like, 

The humorous snow 

Spreads its tender down 

Over all things that grow. 

Under her cold care 


Eggs cf cold are hatched 
there, 


Till the lion lies stark 
Beside the long-toed lark, 
And the tiny curled mice 
Shrivel like wood-lice. 


Pity, pity poor Unicorn 

That he cannot now die, 

Bow his neck, 

Close his eye, 

Lay his lovely horn low, 

Leave his body in the earth 

Where the brown roots go ! 

Now he sees his heart’s desire 

Scorched more fiercely than in 
fire, 

All the whole world dead, 

All the noisy earth dead, 

With his icicled eye. 

Wild he flings his glassy mane 

Till its bells chime again : 

Delicate monkeys _ nestled 
close 

In his long and waving hair 

Whimper in a mute despair, 

Feel the ice about their toes. 

- « « Where each shadowy 
soul goes 

Who tells ?) Who knows ? 

Cold is brooding on the earth, 

Cold has sealed the dripping 
rain : 

Heavily the ice crawls 

Up the dead waterfalls, 

Grinds and shudders up the 
hill : 

Cold can madden, cold can 
kill : 

- Cold has him by the 

brain ! 

He has lived a million ages, 

He shall live a million more 

With his clear soul frore, 

And a heart where frenzy 
rages. 


tN MAD, 

Pity, pity poor Unicorn 
That he cannot now die! 
Loud he whinnies ¢, 


- CS forth | 
pain rth hg 
To the snow-wi 
2 § -WiNged wheel 
Roe, " heey 


Leaps four-footed 

Till the 
springs 

Snap and shudder gt ; 
shock : 7 

Now he stands stock-stil 

With trembling nostri ¢ 
the snow 


in the air 
roots of the Water 


_— 
Th Sait 


Where the palm was se); 
grow, ‘. 
Where he used to 
Mune) | 
fill ; . 


Conjuring that he is youn 
In forests half a league ti 
AJ) his horn with grapes hun 
Lotus tart to his tongue, . 
Moonlight in his moist ey 
And clear _ starlight ‘ti 
kindles fires ' 
Of wild indefinite desizes: 
Pity, pity Unicorn 
That he cannot die ! 


Now he’s Cassandra 
Trumpeting aloud, 
Calling aloud 

Things of fear 

With none to hear: 
Now Io, he, far driven 
Calloping mutcly 

By the flickering tooth 
Of lightning stung : 
And now that Jew 
Who creeps, hiding, 
That no hill may see, 
No river guess or see 
To curse his misery. 


Where the Phoenix makes his 
pyre, 

Outcast in night he snuffs tle 
fire, 

Watching with unseeing eyes 


How everlasting Phoenir 
dies : 

Where Cerberus on the leah 
leans 

And trebly rumbles forth hs 
love. 


Of Midnight stalking on th 
earth 
hundred 
above, 
Unicorn may not go by, 
Unicorn may not die. 
He has lived a million ages, 
He shall live a million more 
With his clear soul frore 
And a heart where fren 
rages. 


thousand fee 
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Only on a wild night 
When the winds run low 
For fear of the glaring stats 
That hunt them all the nigit 
through, 
You may hear his hooves = 
You may hear his wild spr 
Clean across the thorny ligt 
ning 
And the piled thunder too: 
You may hear the heartls 
chiming 
Of his ice-tongued mane 
Like a cold bel! mocking 
Mocking, mocking hum 
pain. 
Ricearp HvcHes 
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FORTHCOMING SPRING BOOKS 


A HISTORY OF POLITICAL IDEAS 


By C. R. MORRIS, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and MARY MORRIS, 
formerly Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford. 


ESIDES attracting those unfamiliar with the history of Political Thought this book will be of great 
assistance to others who are already engaged in the study of Political Science in the Public _ 
Secondary Schools and at the Universities. 6/- net. Ready April 2 


THE NAVAL SIDE OF BRITISH HISTORY 


By GEOFFREY CALLENDER, M.A., F.S.A., Professor of History in the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich. 
N the Board of Education’s recent Report on the Teaching of History, emphasis was laid on the 
absence of any specific and compact history of British sea power for use in schools. Professor 
Callender’s work fills this gap and will be indispensable to all students. 4/6 net. Nearly ready. 


HUMAN GEOGRAPHY: An Introductory Study based primarily 


on Man in Mediterranean Lands 


By MARION I. NEWBIGIN, D.Sc., F.R.G.S., Author of “* Modern Geography,” “ Man 
and his Conquest of Nature,” ete. 





N this work, designed specially for students in the upper forms of Secondary Schools and in Univer- 


sities, Dr. Newbigin, who is admittedly the leading authority, works out in detail, in # fashion not 
hitherto attempted, the relations between man and his pone a Thea The area chosen is unique, both 
in its gedégraphical features and as the cradle of modern civilisation, 5/-. Ready May. 








THE COMPANION SHAKESPEARE 


GENERAL EDITORS: 
J. A. Green, M.A., and Kenneth Bell, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 


Three New Volumes in the Press 


neenes 


CORIOLANUS ... Edited by M. Roy Ridley, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
HAMLET ate +» Geo. Sampson, D.Lit., M.A. 
KING LEAR _... «+s» David C, Somervell, M. A., Tonbridge School. 


“Quite the best edition of Shakespeare we have seen.”—New Statesman. 
Cloth gilt. 2/- net each. Write for Prospectus of School Editions. 
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First Impression nearly exhausted. Second Impression (revised ) in the press. 


CHILDREN’S STORIES AND HOW TO TELL THEM 


By WOUTRINA A. BONE, B.A., Lecturer in Education in the University of Sheffield. 





“Equally valuable for professional and amateur guardians of children.”—‘Speciator, 
‘There is only one thing to be done with this book, and that is to get it.” 
—Girl Guides Gazette. 4/6 net. 


STYLE AND TITLE: A Complete Grammar of Social Forms of Address, 
Written and Spoken 


By ELLEN COUNTESS OF DESART and CONSTANCE HOSTER. 2/- net. Immediately. 
THINGS THAT WERE 
By CANON S. COOPER SCOTT. Edited by Professor Francis Brooks. 12/6 net. 


As interesting a volume as has been produced in recent years."—Sunday Times. 





CHRISTOPHERS: 22 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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of our choice of plays to mention in the “ Recreations of 
London.” Our comment of “ rather dreary ” which we made 
on Mr. Galsworthy’s play of The Forest last week is perhaps 
what Mr. Rea takes exception to. Our point was this: any 
play which is written by Mr. Galsworthy and produced by 
the Reandean Company is of dcuble importance. Readers 
of the Spectator will obviously want to know about such a 
play. Hence the service which the Spectator secks to perform 
for its readers can only ke performed by giving our opinion, 
to the best of our ability, on the play. The “ Recreations of 
London ” column is intended to give some sort of key to 
the miscellaneous “shows” of the town. Obviously The 
Forest is an important one of these, and it is the function of 
a newspaper to comment on it, and, as Mr. Rea says, to 
comment sincerely.—Ep. Spectator.) 


CRUELTY IN SPORT. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—In an article on this subject published in your issue 
of the 29th ult., the writer discourses upon “ the agonies 
of the damned ” through which a salmon must pass “ during 
his ten minutes or an hour’s struggle for life before the kindly 
gaff puts an end to his terrors.” I do not believe a word of 
jt. Experience teaches me that the salmon under such 
circumstances does not pass through any agonics, damned 
or otherwise. 

One evening, fishing for a trout in a small stream up which 
salmon run in the autumn, I hooked a salmon, and had a 
desperate fight with him for thirty minutes ; I am satisfied 
that the only agonies experienced on that occasion were on 
my side, and for this reason. He got off. The foilowing 
evening I proceeded to the same pool better equipped, and 
almost immediately, and in exactly the same place, rose and 
hooked the same fish, and after twenty minutes, landed him. 
You will accept my assurance that it was the same fish. It 
could not, in all the circumstances, have becn any other. 

In the same season, I hooked a trout, and lost him, after 
ten minutes, with the fly and half the cast. Forty minutes 
later I hooked the same fish and recovered my cast. I 
content myself with the submission of these facts.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. T. WATKIN WILLIAMS. 

The Flyfishers Club. 

A correspondent writes that “C.” in his article on 
* Cruelty in Sport,’ in the Spectator of March 29th, ** does 
not scem to appreciate the real objections to the hunting 
of carted deer, namely, the existence of spiked fences, 
barbed wire, and other obstacles, which, especially in 
the Home Counties, are the cause of many deplorable 
accidents to the hunted ‘stag.’” Our correspondent also 
directs our attention to a pamphlet by Sir George Greenwood, 
which is published on behalf of the Animal Defence Society, 
35 Bond Street, W., and is now in its third edition. The 
pamphlet deals with blood sports generally in a moderate 
and reasonable way. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL PARTY. 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—What’s in a name? Much assuredly, as the potency of 
certain shibboleths and catchwords in recent years attests. 
In the present complicated political situation, tending as 
it does to create a deadlock, may I humbly suggest that 
things would be greatly simplified if the name of the Con- 
servative Party was changed, and that in future it styled 
itself the Constitutional Party ? The Liberal Party is in a 
state of flux. Some of its constituents will flow into the 
stream of Socialism; some into that of Conservatism. If 
the name of the Conservative Party were modified as sug- 
gested I submit that many more Liberals would join it than 
that party can hope to secure under its present appellation. 
Thousands of patriotic and constitutional Liberals, who 
put country before party or class, are nevertheless unable 
to bring themselves to adopt the title which has been 
anathema to them and often to their forbears also. The 
term Conservative has always lent itself to cheap but 
effective misrepresentation. Under existing conditions it is 
more than ever susceptible to this abuse. I venture therefore 
to suggest that the times demand this concession on the 
part of what our ancestors called Tories to a very human 
and understandable prejudice.—I am, Sir, &c., 


POETRY. 


——_ 


UNICORN MAD. 


WET-armed, sleet-footed, 

The mad witty gales 

Ruin wildly up the hills, 

Rocket up the dales : 

In their slippery arms 

Bushels of hail 

They do their daft seeding 

Over hill, over dale : 

Smash their ercoked furrows 

Through all things that grow : 

Alas, that in the green tilth 

Barren hail they sow! 

Is it the world’s end they 
bring, 

That the roaring pine 

And the fierce old thorn 

Lie down with the celandine ? 

That the thunder-headed oaks 

Converse with the grass, 

And the kindly vine 

Lies with the upas ? 


So the winds return, but frost 

Catches what the winds have 
lost, 

Blackens rock-hid moss, 

Curls the hardy bugloss ; 

Feather-like, bird-like, 

The humorous snow 

Spreads its tender down 

Over all things that grow. 

Under her cold care 

Eggs of cold are hatched 
there, 

Till the lion lies stark 

Beside the long-toed lark, 

And the tiny curled mice 

Shrivel like wood-lice. 


Pity, pity poor Unicorn 

That he cannot now die, 

Bow his neck, 

Close his eye, 

Lay his lovely horn low, 

Leave his body in the earth 

Where the brown roots go ! 

Now he sees his heart’s desire 

Scorched more fiercely than in 
fire, 

All the whole world dead, 

All the noisy earth dead, 

With his icicled eye. 

Wild he flings his glassy mane 

Till its bells chime again : 

Delicate monkeys nestled 
close 

In his long and waving hair 

Whimper in a mute despair, 

Feel the ice about their toes. 

. - + Where each shadowy 
soul goes 

Who tells ? Who knows ? 

Cold is brooding on the earth, 

Cold has sealed the dripping 
rain : 

Heavily the ice crawls 

Up the dead waterfalls, 

Grinds and shudders up the 
hill : 

Cold can madden, cold can 
kill : 
. - Cold has him by the 
brain ! 

He has lived a million ages, 

He shall live a million more 

With his clear soul frore, 





Chichele, Parksione, Dorset. Jas. STaNLEY LITTLE, 


And a heart where frenzy 
rages. 
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Now he’s Cassandra 
Trumpeting aloud, 
Calling aloud 

Things of fear 

With none to hear: 
Now Io, he, far driven 
Galloping mutcly 

By the flickering tooth 
Of lightning stung ; 
And now that Jew 
Who creeps, hiding, 
That no hill may see, 
No river guess or see 
To curse his misery. 













Where the Phoenix makes ij 
pyre, 

Outcast in night he snufls te 
fire, 

Watching with unseeing evs 

How everlasting Phoeniy 
dies : 

Where Cerberus on the lea 
leans 

And trebly rumbles forth hi 
love. 


















Of Midnight stalking on th 
earth 

A hundred thousand fe 
above, 

Unicorn may not go by, 

Unicorn may not die. 

He has lived a million ages, 

He shall live a million more 

With his clear soul frore 

And a heart where fren 
rages. 




















Only on a wild night 

When the winds run low 

For fear of the glaring stats 

That hunt them all the nigi 
through, 

You may hear his hooves s 

You may hear his wild sprit 

Clean across the thorny ligit 
ning 

And the piled thunder to: 

You may hear the hearles 
chiming 

Of his ice-tongued mane 

Like a cold bel! mocking 

Mocking, mocking hum 
pain. 
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LANDS 


By HERMANN HAGEDORN. The Morning Post: “ The adventures 
of that remarkable four-eyed tenderfoot take us into the heart 
of the West ... admirably depicted , .. this exhilarating book.” 


THE ROMANCE OF 
COLONISATION 


By ARNOLD WRIGHT. The Daily Mail: “This history with 
its tone of shining adventure has the fascination of a spirited 
novel.” 15s. net. 
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ANONYMOUS. The Daily Telegraph: “It is strong, tender ese 
written always with poignancy and often with beauty.” a , 
2s. net. 


THE HEALING WATERS 


By JANE PORTER. (A Book which will delight admirers of 
David Grayson.) T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly: “ Quietness with- 
dullness, simplicity without banality, sweetness Bo gem 
4s. net 
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LETTERS OF A_ FATHER 


ANONYMOUS. " 
with gratitude by parents who have faced all the difficulties of 


The Yorkshire Herald: “ The book will be read 





their position.” 3s. Gd. net. 
LIFE AND SCIENCE 
By D. FRASER HARRIS, M.D., D.Sc. Newcastle Chronicle: “ He 


points out a new meaning to us of the things with which we 


were in such close contact that we were apt to overlook their 


very existence.” 7s. 6d. net. 
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By A. G. THORNTON. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ESCAPED WIFE 


By CONSTANCE I. SMITH. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE ‘ASTONISHING ADVENTURE OF JANE 
SMITH 


Third Edition. 
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THE DECALOGUE. 
(The Warburton Lectures 1919-1923.) 
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THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION. 


6s. net. 


By Professor G. F. Moore, D.D., LL.D., Harvard. Author 
of “A History of Religions” (/nternational Theological 
Library). 


The author finds the universal motive of religion in the 
impulse to self-preservation and eventually to self-realiza- 
tion. He traces the development from the elementary 
beliefs to the advanced religions and philosophies in a way 
which the average reader can easily understand. 


7s. 6d. net. 


By the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES, D.D., D.Litt, 
LL.D., Westminster Abbey. Author of “ 
Revelation (I.C.C.); “ Studies in the Apocalypse "; 
Adventure into the Unknown.” 


The subject is fully treated from three standpoints--the 
critical, the historical, and the practical. The Decalogue 
is fully interpreted on the spiritual and ethical lines already 
laid down in the New Testament, and its lessons applied 
to the crying needs of our day. 
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THE LOCAL COLOUR OF 
THE BIBLE. 


VOLUME IIl.—I KINGS to MALACHI. 


8s. net. 


By CHARLES W. BUDDEN, M.D. 
EDWARD HASTINGS, M.A. 


‘By the term ‘local colour’ is meant the Oriental setting 
and background of the Bible, and it is a wealth of know- 
ledge of the manners, customs, and history of the Hebrew 
people, together with that of the geography of the land, 
that is here placed at the service of teachers of religion 
in all spheres.""—The Friend. 
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HUDSON. 


By Morley Roberts. 


W. Hz 


w. H. Hudson: a Portrait. 
Grayson. 16s. net.) 

Far Away and Long Ago. 
Traveller in Little Things. 
Downland. The Land’s End. 
Afoot in England. Birds in London. 
(Dent. 6s. net cach.) 


(Nash and 


Idle Days in Patagonia. A 

Hampshire Days. Nature in 
‘The Book of a Naturalist. 
By W. H. Hudson. 


Hupson is generally supposed to have been a great writer and 
agreat man. He deserves, therefore, to have the full rigour 
of criticism applied to his work. But critical standards vary, 
and no personal opinion can decide whether he was really 
great. It is necessary to have some quite unoriginal scheme 
of tests which any man can apply for himself. We cannot 
hope by this means to fix Hudson’s place in literature beyond 
argument ; but we can raise the discussion of his merits to a 
higher level ; we can set ourselves seriously to Overcome our 
prejudices ; and we can stabilize our reactions into a careful 
and reasonable judgment. If we cannot see literature under 
the aspect of eternity, we can take into consideration a good 
stretch of time. 

Here, then, is an old and orthodox canon of the qualities of 
literature. We must judge a work by the degree in which it 
possesses form, continuily, passion, personality, tone, idea, and 
organicily. It is so old (having been formulated in India 
some three thousand years ago) that the terms need explana- 
tion. For form we usually substitute styie, a word which would 
do well enough if so many heretical theories of style had not 
confused us. ii we remember that style and matter are 
inseparable, that fastidiousness in grammar and rhythm, 
ability to imitate our betters, and hypnotic effects with vowels 
and consonants are no part of style, then we can allow our- 
use the word. Dostoievsky was a good stylist, 
Turgeniey in comparison was poor. Dickens was a good 
stylist, and Stevenson a wretched one. Style is the ability in 
a writer to shape his expression to fulfil his impulse. Contin- 
uily is progress, accumulation, growth in a work of art. It is 
the ability in a writer to pour himself out freshly and without 
stint, to heighten interest, to awaken us step by step into 
aesthetic emotion. It is debased to plot in fiction: it is the 
foundation for the theory of the dramatic unities. Passion 
we can gloss by ecstasy. It is the full activity of sensation. 
It is the ability in a writer to let himself go, to “ speak out.” 
Personality is the possession of an individual focus of conscious- 
ness. We call it originality ; but this word again is dangerous. 
Ina great writer’s work we feel that we are in an alien country, 
that we are increasing our experience by realizing a wholly 
different atmosphere. In a sense originality can be achieved 
by anyone who takes pains to be eccentric. Personality only 
comes to a man who thoroughly knows himself ; who confines 
himself to doing what his will drives him to do, who can 
exhibit without distraction his own central fire, his own 
wniqueness, of being. Tone is the most difficult of all to 
expand. It is, theologically, spirit, and philosophically, 
value. It is lucidity and humanity of nature. It is the 
quality of seraphs. It discriminates among great men. In 
this test Whitman and Goethe fall short. It is honour and 
nobility of character. Coarsely interpreted, it becomes the 


selves to 








foundation for the moral theory of aesthetics. Idea is wisdom, 
the apocalypse of insight. Organicity is completeness of 
inspiration. 

It should be obvious that this is using pretty heavy artillery 
against Hudson. Unless he possesses all these qualities, he 
is not a great man ; but at the same time, if he possesses one 
of them in a marked degree, he is a notable man. ‘There are 
very few writers who can claim greatness, and Hudson is not 
among them. We are still given an opportunity for discussing 
how far he is exceptional in any one quality. 

He is most praised for his style ; and it is true that, apart 
from flippancies (of which he was fond, for‘*he had no humour) 
and a few exasperating mock-archaisms, he writes with a 
delightful straightforwardness: and simplicity. He has not 
the good, downright, undeviating style of Charles Darwin, 


| which is so fitting and artless that no one troubles to draw 


attention to its honest effectiveness : 


but in his descriptions 


| . aig? : 
of wild nature, of snakes basking in the sun or of a stoat’s 





timidity in crossing a road, he is economical and direct, 
and therefore vivid and stimulating. Much higher praise 
is given him: we are often told that his simplicity is most 
affecting when he rises above narration to the expression of 
his own feeling. It would be unfair to quote from his works 
a passage chosen to refute this praise ; and so I shall quote 
a passage which Mr. John Galsworthy employed to justify it. 
In Hampshire Days Hudson gave a statement of that emotion 
of animism and unity with nature which, he declared, was 
always with him :— 

“The blue sky, the brown soil beneath, the grass, the trees, tho 
animals, the wind, the rain and stars, are never strange to me; for 
I am in, and of, and am one with, them ; and my flesh and the soil 
are one, and the heat in my blood and in the sunshine are one, and 
the winds and the tempests and my passions are one. I feel the 
‘strangeness’ only with regard to my fellow-men, especially in 
towns, where they exist in conditions unnatural to me, but congenial 
to them.” 

How could Mr. Galsworthy fail to see the frigidity and 
artifice of the piece? It begins in the rhythm of Borrow, 
not so flamboyant, perhaps, but equally mannered. And the 
deplorable trail of the last sentence! No, the truth is that 
for anything but plain statement or narration Hudson’s style 
was clumsy. The inadequacy of his expressioninsuch a volume 
as The Old Thorn has almost the charm of a baby’s halting 
sentences ; but it is a charm of quaintness: it has no 
connexion with beauty. 

In the lower reaches of continuity—interest and readable- 
ness—Hudson was capable; and here, I think, lies his main 
virtue. It would be a sombre man who could lose interest 
in a story of Hudson’s, or even in an article. His mind was 
continually fresh, and he never husbanded facts and obser- 
vations, they streamed from him perpetually and were never 
exhausted. He had no art in this, it was natural to him; 
and he was so much the more remarkable, so much a bigger 
man. In Green Mansions and A Crystal Age, however, he 
ended his tale with the easy inconclusiveness which destroys 
climax and prevents satisfaction in a great deal of the most 
promising modern fiction. 

No one would claim for him eestasy or self-abandonment, 
Before we consider whether he could claim the possession 
of person, we can gather some detail from Mr. Morley Roberts’s 
memoir of his friend. Mr. Roberts was too much in awe of 
Hudson, and too egotistically sensitive to Hudson’s manner 
and address, to have written a very sensible book. But 
fortunately he has set down many interesting conversations 
and remembered many illuminating incidents ; for this reason 
the book is invaluable. The most frequently exhibited 
characteristic in Hudson was his reserve and isolation, a 
deliberate refusal cf intimacy which amounted at times to 
rudeness. “I always felt,’ Mr. Roberts says, “ there was 
a wall between him and a score of his friends. He put his 
arms on it and talked to them over it, and probably they never 
saw the wall. He was difficult: he asked, without a 
word, so much, and none knew what it was and he never told 
them, and it was only those who had the ‘ something,’ how- 
ever small it might be, who knew they held the golden key 
that opened his heart, though he never acknowledged affection, 
or so rarely that one doubted when he did whether he really 
meant it. ‘We’ve known one another over forty years 
and there’s never been a cloud,’ said I one day. He grunted, 
‘IIasn’t there?’ and that was all, as if he would throw 
doubt on it and have me know he would be damned if he 


so 
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acknowledged we had never come to words or blows. That 
was Hudson with men.” He was hungry for fame and he 
affected not to care what anyone thought of his work. He 
was terrified of death. And all of this was evidence of his 
unsureness of himself, his lack of a strong personality. Another 
sign of his weakness was his theorizing upon religion. He 
professed contempt for churches and orthodoxy, and he 
invented superstitions for himself. His pantheism, his 
belief in ghosts, his thoughtless mysticism were none of them 
deep-rooted, none of them worth communication. His 
romances are fantastic, without sufficient ground in seriousness 
to approach imagination. 

We have much more material when we apply the criterion 
of tone to his life and his work. His enthusiasm for birds, 
his abhorrence of women who wear egrets or feathers, his 
devotion to the Plumage Bill, seem to place him among the 
saints. Contrast with these a fragment of conversation :-— 


“Hupson. ‘ Why, I know a lot of people who would feel just 
as if a knife went through them if they saw a boy pulling a fly’s 


legs off.’ 
Roperts. ‘Isn't that natural ?’ 
Hupson. ‘No, it’s absurd.’ 
Roserts. ‘ Why, I'd like to have the boy whipped, and whipped 


hard, if I saw him doing it.’ 

Hupson. ‘Such a feeling is ridiculous and morbid.’ "’ 
Contrast with them his enthusiasm for war, and his defence 
of fox-hunting as the sport that gave us the cavalry that 
won the War. Or his treatment of his wife, who worked for 
him devotedly and whom he neglected without afterthought. 
Or this anecdote :— 

“It was before this that Hudson called on Gould, the rather 
yretentious and unscientific ornithologist, who dealt with the 
Trochilidae or Humming Birds. Gould had some internal trouble 
which afflicted him with pains he cared not to hide. A satiric 
sketch of the meeting he had with Gous.. was published much later 
by Hudson ... Gould was sketched under another name as a 
naturalist, particularly interested in monkeys, and his habit of 
breaking off conversation to groan, and perhaps to roll on the carpet, 
was, I think, brilliantly, if somewhat brutally, taken off.” 

Of idea and of inspiration there are no traces. 

Because adulation has raised him so high, Hudson must be 
examined with severity. And I have given those who 
have read his work the opportunity of judging whether 
I have misapplied the tests I advocated, and of making 
use of them for their own judgment. If I had set a lower 
standard, I would have been compelled to confess that I 
have read all that he wrote with interest, and to quote for 
the pleasure of readers from the bright, vigorous, simple 
narratives that crowd his books. If it were necessary to 
range him in the hierarchy of letters I should place him between 
Richard Jefferies and Izaak Walton as a recorder of nature 
and, to tell the truth, between Mr. C. G. D. Roberts and 
Mr. E. M. Forster as a novelist; or at best call him a minor 
William Morris. Hudson conceived himself to be an elemental, 
a non-moral, non-human, natural sprite, more akin to animals, 
birds, and trees, even, than to men; and though often he 
was merely a grudging old man with a lively habit of obser- 
vation, at his best he displays the soul-less brightness and 
vitality of such a being. All his more endearing and attractive 
characteristics can be read in Mr. Morley’s account of their 
friendship. There are those who think Far Away and Long 
Ago the most affecting recreation of childhood in the English 
language : Hudson is certainly most at home in his own 
past, and most human as a child. Seriously, though, if an 
attempt is made to dignify him beyond his worth, a judicious 


criticism will always sound harsh. ALAN Porter. 


THE WORLD’S AFFAIRS, 


A History of the Peace Conference: Vol. VI. Edited by 
H. W. V. Temperley. (Henry Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 42s.) 

A Short History of International Intercourse. 
Burns. (George Allen and Unwin. 5s. 
Mother World. By Sir Francis Younghusband. 

Norgate. 6s.) 

The Lordship of the World. By C. J. O'Donnell. 

Palmer. 6s.) 


By C. Deslisle 
(Williams and 


(Cecil 


Tur War and the League of Nations have, between them, 
convinced a great number of people in this country of two 
things. The first is that Sinn Fein, * ourselves alone,” is a 
slogan which has not much practical value for us ; the second 
that we can no longer fiiid our hands comfortably and leave 





| The critics of Poland very often make too little allowance for the 
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our relations with other peoples to Foreign Secretaries ani 
diplomatists. ‘The results are that daily more aNd mo. 
amongst us are taking an intelligent interest in Foreign Attain 
and that authors and publishers are more and more 
for that interest. Not even that admirable and broad 
bedy, the Institute of International Affairs, would hay 
ventured upon so bold an experiment in contemporary histor 
as A History of the Peace Conference in six volumes, if it had 
net been censcious of a widening circle of interest jp the 
subjects with which it is specially concerned. The sixth anj 
last volume of this work admirably edited, as haye been it 
predecessors, by Mr. Harold Temperley, is now before . 
and is. perhaps the most interesting of the six in that jt deals 
naturally enough, in the main with what we may term the 
fag-ends of the Peace Conference, ends which the framers 
of the peace, being too busy to unravel them tidily, haye 
since the meetings at Versailles, got into the tangles which 
we see to-day. Those who desire to understand the problems 
of Syria and Palestine, of Iraq and of Egypt, will find hey 
clearly and conveniently sct forth the story of how the Allie 
Powers, unmindful of the advice of Mrs. Beeton, arranged y 
skin and cook the Turkish hare before it was caught, aj 
sparred with each other over the helpings which they we, 
to have, together with the still more’ remarkable story of 
how the hare, when caught, was put aside as dead and rea 
for the pot but recovered and escaped the cooks with the los 
of a whisker or two. ‘These stories are the key to the present 
problems of the Near and Middle East, which may almog 
any day again tax all our paticnce and require all the wisdoy 
of our statesmen. These last may at least learn what no 
to do if they will read and digest this record. 

The re-creationof Poland and the establishment of thesmalle 
States which now exist somewhat precariously on the easter 
frontier of Russia probably resulted in more “ fag-ends” 
than any other work of the Peace Conference. The Gover. 
ment of Danzig is perennially before the Council of the 
League of Nations, while it is only a few days since that 
Council at length settled the dispute between Poland ani 
Lithuania over their respective interests in the port of Meme, 
and between Poland and Czecho-Slovakia over the possession 
of Jaworzina, disputes which the Conference of Ambassadoy 
had repeatedly failed to settle. Of older date are the quarrel 
and settlement between Poland and Germany over Silesia, 
which has left bitter feelings in the latter country, whi 
the problem of the rival claims of Poland and Lithuanis 
to Vilna is not much nearer a settlement to-day than whe 
it first arose. The difficulties of Poland are many and her 
ambitions natural enough in an old and proud State suddenly 
restored to liberty. The writer of the chapter on Polan/ 
says truly :— 

“If the Poles had enjoyed a great deal of experience during th 
last hundred years these difficulties might not, indeed, be so seriow 
The exact reverse, however, is the case. In Austria they hed 
certainly possessed a considerable amount of political powers, 
but Austria can hardly be considered the best school for statesmen 
In Germany they have profited by German science and German 
education, and they have displayed the most remarkable qualities 
in organizing their co-operative system in the teeth of German 
cpposition, but it appears to be doubtful how far this experienc: 
has fitted them for the wider functions of government. Th 
aim of the Russian Government seems to have been the weakening 
of the moral fibre of the nation, and if that aim has been on) 
partially successful, it is undoubtedly the case that the educations! 
level of the Polish peasant in Russian territory is deplorably lov 
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enormous difficulties she has had to face ! 






The future of Central Europe probably depends more up0l 
how these difficulties are faced and overcome than upon 
any other single factor. 

Very suitably this volume and therefore the whole work 
closes with the history of the genesis of the League of Nation 
To most readers the two most interesting chapters in ths 
portion will be those which dea! with the new status acquired 
by the British Dominions as the result of the War and thei 











position in the League, and with the story of how the United J 





States came to refuse membership. There are critics 0 
the League in our country who maintain that, as rts constitution 
confers on the Dominions a separate vote, it tends to the dix 
ruption of the Empire, and there are critics of the Leagi 
in the United States who say emphatically that it is impossible 
for their country to enter it so long as the British Empit 
possesses seven votes, while the United States would only 












have one. -Beth these criticisms are made in ignorance & 
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he system under which the League does its work. The 

the SY leaviy = 

ition is here put clearly :— ae 

@Nor can it be regarded as a derogation from their position 
re understood that, if any dispute arises in which the British 

that 4 jg involved and the matter comes before the Assembly or 
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na i] under the provisions of Article XV., the Dominion repre- 
— “= will not rank as independent members for voting purposes, 
a be treated as representatives of one of the parties to the 
but wi Any other procedure would cbviously be unjust, and | 
dispute. ue Covenant, while it recognizes the independent person- 
rel ihe Dominions, equally recognizes that they form States 
slit me 





of the British Empire. i s 

None the less, the fact remains that it is almost impossible to 
explain the Constitution of the British Empire to a foreigner, 
and there are not a great number of English people who 
ynderstand it. The Dominions are justly proud of the 
international position which they have won. A great deal 
depends upon the tact and discretion with which they use it 
and upon the wisdom of the Hlome Government in keeping 
them in touch with international developments. The Domin- 
ions have already shown much independence of view within 
the League, and within definite limits that independence 
makes for the general good. The kind of difficulty which 
may arise from failure to realize the responsibilities of inter- 
national status is well illustrated by the Montagu incident 
of March, 1922 :— 

“The constitutional error which involved the resignation by 
Mr. Montagu of his office as Secretary of State for India in March, 
1922, was not his support of the claims of the Indian Government, 
which indeed it was his duty to maintain, but the personal assump- 
tion of the responsibility of authorizing publication of those views, 
in lieu of consulting his colleagues whether the international situation 
ad not render it desirable in the interests of the Empire to suggest 
to the Indian Government that a more opportune moment for 
publicity might be awaited. The episode is sufficient to illustrate 
the difficulties which surround the international status achieved by 
the Dominions and India through their position as members of the 
league of Nations. Their position is not precisely parallel to any 
existing conception of international law, and it 1s not surprising 
that some difficulty has been felt in foreign countries in apprehending 
its true signification !’ 
it may before long be found that a necessary corollary of the 
admission of the Dominions to full membership of the League 
will be their representation in the Foreign Office, just as 
for some years past they have been represented in the War 
Office. 

Not less interesting is the account here given of the dis- 
cussions in the United States Senate on the Covenant of | 
the League. It is commonly assumed that the majority 
in the United States is opposed to any participation in any 
league with other nations ; but Senator Lodge, the leader 
of the Opposition to the existing Covenant, declared repeatedly 
that he wanted a League of Nations though in another form, 
Few English people remember that in the final vote on the 
Treaty of Versailles that Treaty, which, of course, included 
the Covenant, failed to obtain the necessary two-thirds 
majority for ratification by only seven votes. This makes 
the prospect of American participation in the League far 
more hopeful than is generally assumed here to be. 

Mr. Temperley is to be congratulated on having provided 
inquirers into foreign affairs with a mine of information 
into which they may for many years to come delve with profit. 

Mr. Deslisle Burn’s Short History of International Inter- 
course is designed as a supplement to the histories now in 
general use in schools. For a summary which in 140 pages 
surveys the relations between nations from a.p. 1000 to the 
present day and ends with a chapter on to-morrow, it is very 
tradable and clear, and Mr. Burns has skilfully avoided the 




























































of condensed history. As a sketch of the national 
international movements which have slowly and_ painfully 
led up to the creation of the League of Nations, it will interest 
the general reader, while it gives the schoolboy a glimpse 
of a side of history which his text-books have hitherto 
sedulously neglected. 

Sir Francis Younghusband’s little book is of a different 
kind, It is the work of a man who has seen and known 
men and women in many lands and is a Christian in the 
broadest sense. He might well have placed on his title page 
in Place of the quotation from Tennyson which figures there 
Nurse Cavell’s “* Patriotism is not enough,” for he sets out 
to teach that love of mother-land is incomplete unless its 
complement is love of mother-world. 
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kind of dogmatic statement which is one of the usual defects 
and | 





“ 
th As long as men are doubtful and are not sure in their hearts 
at the world can be trusted they cannot put their whole souls 





THE LETTERS OF CHARLES GREVILLE 
AND HENRY REEVE. 


Edited by A. H. JOHNSON. 21s. net. 

The letters of Charles Greville and Henry Reeve will prove good 
reading to those interested in the doings of the early Victorians. 
They are spread over a period from 1839-1865, and deal with the 
ordinary gossip of Town and Country, with various critical moments 
in the history of those times. The remaining letters deal generally 
with political and social gossip of those times, which will always 
remain a source of great interest to the readers of to-day. 

“One of the most piquant and enlightening of literary 
political memoirs.”—Scotsman 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER. 
By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER. Illustrated. 
21s. net. 

The biography of this genius and pioneer of women's freedom will 
prove indispensable to all who admire her works and know the part 
she has played in present-day literature. 

SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

“We have seldom met with a biography in which the 
interest is from first to last so powerful.”—Hirmingham Post. 

*. .. but they cannot beat this book for fascination or grip.”— 
The Observer. 

“Tt stands apart from commonplace biography.” 


2 . a . 
POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait. 
By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, og 
making at Paris.” 7s. 6d. net. 

The author has for some time been the Paris correspondent of 
The Times. He embraces the career of Poincaré from his school- 
days to the present year, and he gives a vivid and just idea of this 
man—his strength, his limitations. < 

Mr. Huddleston is neither Francophil nor Francophobe, and he 
states the case for and against the French occupation of the Ruhr 
so cleverly and so clearly tliat he shou. * both provoke discussion and 
please all classes of readers. The book is brightly written, with a 
considerable spice of wit, and does not contain a dull page. 


THE MOON-ELEMENT: AN _ INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE WONDERS OF 
SELENIUM. ane 

* Inst.P., 


By E. E. 
: ” 
Author of Crookes. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Dr. Fournier d’Albe is an international authority on selet 
his researches have been rewarded by distinctions conferrec 
by two English Universities The book gives a popular 
of the history of selenium, the theory of its action, and its various 
applications, present and future, with practical instructions for the 
amateur, and bibliographical lists and references for professional use. 


AMONG THE BRAHMINS AND THE 


PARIAHS. Memories of Fifteen Happy Years. 
By J. A. SAUTER. 10s. 6d. net. 
Of the quality and charm of this book.one can speak highly without 
hesitation. The author has seen Hindu life from the inside as few 
Europeans have done. 
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The Book for that “ Awkward Moment.” 


QUOTABLE ANECDOTES. 


Collected by D. B. KNOX. With wrapper Design by 

H. M. BATEMAN. 3s. 6d. net. 
A perfect boon to anyone suddenly called 
words.”" Clever stories arranged in sections to 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, politicians, business men, speakers, etc. 


READY APRIL 9. 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW. 

By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, Author of 

“What the Judge Thought,” “Seven Lamps of Advo- 

cacy,” etc. 21s. net. f 

His honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely interesting 

treatise founded on the accounts of sensational trials of the past: 
the Tichborne Trial, the life and death of Charles Peace, a tale of 
Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody Assizes, some murder mysteries 
which have never been cleared up, and the tale of the “* Ducking 
Stool.” 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


Influence of Parson Let. 
By W. HENRY BROWN. 
This new Life of Kingsley deals fully wit Parson Lot period 
of his career, and gives a new estimate of his influence on social 
movements. The author has had access to many original sources of 
information, and the hook wil! be indispensable to all interested 
in the Chartist, Christian Socialist, Co-operative, and kindred 
movements, 
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1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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z << su 
into jhe work of the ere They will either idle through life in a | do we “enjoy” the Troiades, the Prometheus Vinetys 
half-hearted way, or, if they are active, will be active in a wrong- —* « , wae aie? ) = 
headed manner and do incalculable harm. We all know the harm haat “sore a ogre Seg other tragedy you like ty 
men do who have no faith in their own country and spend their lives | 2@™€ it a delight in the circumstance of misery (vit, gS 
in decrying it instead of turning their hands to some honest work | Which we are already surrounded)? Surely not: rath 
Pre’ its good. And we know too how ill men fight if they have no | jt is because we are never tired of being told that a 
aith in their country’s cause. And it is the same if they have no : . , 5 : Cay 
faith in the world, if they have no faith in the goodness of the suffer, = suffer — deeply than we had ever Ourselye 
world’s cause.” conceived to lie within the compass of man, We ate jy 
It is refreshing to mect a man of experience and, in the best perpetual Sensor of bee oming as logs of wood (a terror iy 
. * i itself woodlike, negative). 

sense, of the world who has great faith. Sir Francis has a “ges “ ts as : 
faith which will encourage many. But this is a notion of drama which is losing groung, 

Mr. O’Donncll sets out to prove that the Lordship pares a wre ws Mo giage ef the day, one of Gat Uns 
of the World is with the Celt because we are all Celts. one is struck by = that the characters — to have lost the 
“TT hold that the Briton is as much a Celt as the Irishman i - rag ere mem. aney Sight with swords of lath, 
or the Scot, and that we should all be brethren together.” | -y arw a —— nee mages without wounding, Jt ; 
He is very kind to the English because he thinks they are | 7 oa ee eee mom ae arg bundles 
really Irish and to the British Empire because it has been | intellectual ideas which barge into each other blindly and thy \ 


really created and is governed by Celts. He differs only 
from the methods of the German professors of the days before 
the War, who set out to prove that every great man in the 
world’s history was a German, in that he does not claim 
Shakespeare as a Celt. His methods are those of the inveterate 
propagandists. He makes his statements and then produces 
a tiny scrap of evidence torn from its original context as 
full and suflicient proof that his statements are inconiro- 
vertible. 

He wants us to make an alliance with Germany against 
France, and proves to his complete satisfaction that the 
British Liberal Government and France were the real villains 
of the War. For eight years Great Britain and France 
prepared feverishly for war, and when they chose their moment 
they caught poor Germany unprepared. The German 
military machine was antiquated and out of date, the French 
artillery, armed with guns which Mr. O'Donnell persists in 
calling 7.5s, was the finest in the world. ‘The Kaiser showed 
his love of peace by keeping Germany free from war for forty 
years, in marked contrast with Great Britain and Russia. 
The German atrocities in Belgium are a pure myth; all 
that the Germans did was to repress Belgian franc-tireurs, 
who vitally hampered the German operations. For it appears 
that there was no battle of the Marne. ‘The Germans retreated 
not because they were outmanoeuvred, but because they 
were starving, the Belgians having broken the railways 
behind them. Rheims Cathedral was not damaged by 
German shell but by a fire caused by the French within the 
Cathedral. 

So we have all been all wrong about the War. We have 
been deceived by the cunning French, and the one thing for 
us to do is to clasp the Germans to our hearts, and with their 
help and that of our Celtic blood obtain the Lordship of the 
World. Mr. O’Donnell’s contribution to the study of foreign 
affairs is an amusing relaxation from the serious works which 
in the first part of this article I have introduced to the readers 
of the Spectator. F. Mavricer. 


THE SQUARE ROOT OF MINUS ONE. 


The Fanatics. By Miles Malleson. (Benn Bros. 3s. 6d.) 


The Dance of Life. By Hermon Ould. (Benn Bros. 3s. 6d.) 

Outward Bound. By Sutton Vane. (Benn Bros. 3s. 6d.) 

Three Plays. By Anatoli Vasilievich Lunacharski. (Rout- 
ledge. 7s. 6d.) 

Gas. By Georg Kaiser. (Chapman and Dodd. 3s. 6d.) 

Four Short Plays. ‘ British Drama League’ Series. (Oxford : 
Blackwell. 3s. 6d.) 


Wuen one whittles away the bark from the old drama, 
one finds a core of suffering. Some whittlers stop when they 
reach conflict, but without suffering there can be no real 
conflict ; the clashes of intellectual opinion or physical force 
have no bearing on human life unless they have dug them- 
selves a foothold in man himself, and that foothold is dug 
in the emotion of pain. The capacity for feeling pain (in 
which, of course, the capacity for feeling joy is implicit, I 
@se “ suffering ” for the whole gamut) is the bridge between 
man and physical circumstance, man and intellectual opinion. 
Dramatic conflict resolves itself into a conflict between 
different forms of suffering. 

The romanticism of drama, its 


“ 


elevating ’’ quality, lies 


in its assertion of man’s possession of this faculty of suffering : 
a faculty which, in our heart of hearts, we are always terrified 


Why 


of lSsing—terrified that we may even now have lost. 





in the last act veer off, go their own ways. The most usu 
opposition for a play now, of course, is the opposition betwee 
parents and children, between the faith of the old and ty 
inquiry of the young. Mr. Miles Malleson’s new play, 1), 
Fanatics, is an excellent example of this, and it is a thous 
pities that under the present censorship laws it is most y. 
likely to be allowed to find its way on to the public boar 
Here one is given two situations that one would have though 
would be fruitful of suffering. Frankie finds her fiang 
John, in the arms of a chorus girl ; and John’s sister, Gye 
refuses to marry her lover until what she considers a decey; 
interval of living in sin shall have elapsed. Both they 
thunderclaps burst on the astonished parents of John aq/ 
Gwen. But what do the young pcople themselves dy! 
Frankie cries a bit, it is true ; but then she sits down wit) 
Gwen and another girl to an enthralling conversation on 
in general, in which Jolin ultimately joins. It is part an 
parcel of the Young Idea to refuse to be hurt—at any nt, 
by any of the approved methods. It behaves like the conic 
man of the cinema, who, when shot at, catches the bull 
in his hand, bites it to see what it is made of, and then throw 
it away with an expression of boredom. Well, then, one woull 
have expected the Old Idea to be the real hero of the drama, 
to do the suffering. But that play, it seems, is still waitin 
to be written: the dramatist is too much on the side of th 
young to allow the inevitable shifting of sympathy: if tly 
young can’t, the old shan’t suffer. They bluster and fu 
—and then they, too (at any rate in plays), go their own ways 
unmoved. One has only to see how this conflict used to k 
treated—to read the Antigone, for instance—to see tle 
difference. 

Well, then, if the old human conflicts lose their adequacy, 
whither shall the drama turn for seriousness, for new, signil: 
cant conflict’? It has turned with unanimity. Why is man! 
Has life a purpose—and what purpose ? The new conflict 
is between manand his own intellectuality. It is the uitimat,, 
unanswerable problem, the final surd, the philosophical 
square root of minus one, but a problem which the inquins 
of the Young Idea are bound to face almost at the outset. 
It shows its head in The Fanatics, but is shelved with the ' 
very inadequate solution of one’s duty to one’s neighbow, 
which after all is a means, not an end, the means to make 
man—what ? Mr. Malleson’s inquiring young people aceepi 
it quite as easily as their parents—the doctrine of holy 
monogamy. In Mr. Hermon Ould’s play, The Dance of Lift, 
it assumes the central position. Mr. Malleson is a highly 
naturalistic writer, with a complete knack of making bs 
folk convincing. Mr. Ould is more experimental, and by 46> 
happy invention of alternate naturalistic and symbolisti 
scenes has made it possible at least to tackle the problen. 
Moreover, he has written a play which, besides being techni: 
cally interesting, seems to have every prospect of a ty 
commercial future—may even rival the run of Outward Bown, 
and for somewhat the same reasons. And, indeed, whit 
Outward Bound is definitely disgraced by its last act, The 
Dance of Life is only mildly disappointing in its conclusions. 
Man’s purpose in life is to dance, says Mr. Ould (whatever he 
means by that). At any rate, the conclusion is less obviow! 
unsatisfactory (because less definite) than Mr. Malleson’ 
Mr. Vane’s, and the play seems exactly what the manages 
are always crying for—something new but not too new: 

Lunacharski is far the most considerable of the authos 
here under review: the Bolshevik State is certainly te” 
congratulated on its choice of a Minister of E:ducalied: 
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ak 1 oc isningin eory an ractice. 
lay Th By R. C. Bridgett, the Author of ‘ Dry Fly-Fishing.’ With 2 colour plates and 16 
helo half-tone illustrations. ‘The Yorkshire Observer says: ‘ This is a volume which deals 
hous: “abe . rae . ‘ . 
H0USand entrancingly with fishing generally in the Scottish lochs... . There is a lot oi valuable 
nost yp. information on the kind of fly to be used according to circumstances, and the book 
boards is really clever in the way it provides instruction for enthusiasts.’ 10s. 6d. net. 
though M . 
fam, elton MowbrayandOther Memories. 
', Gwer By Moreton Frewen. Few men of the author’s generation have had a greater circle of 
a decent friends throughout the English-speaking world, and he has something personal and 
h th intimate to recount of all the principal personalities of those years, ranging from the 
" late King Edward, and successive Presidents of the United States of America, to 
hn an v7 : ‘ < , 
and Margot Asquith and ‘the Souls.’ Illustrated. 16s. net. 
es do? 
mw Advent f a Naval P t 
ws ventures Of a Nava aymasiter. 
; By Paymaster Rear-Admiral W. FE. R. Martin, C.M.G. ‘The Navy is perhaps the 
art ani - - bee ; : : ’ : ; y "3 i - 
- only profession to provide the background for experiences as interesting and varied 
LY Tate, as those related by the author, covering a period from 1883 to 1922, years momentous 
€ Colic in the history and development of the British Navy. He recounts many st yries of 
[Ready April 15. 16s. net. 


» bullet notable people and places. Illustrated. 


throvs The Graven Palm: a Manual of the Science of Palmistry. 


> would 
drama, By Mrs. Robinson. ‘This is a comprehensive work on the subject. Palmistry, the author 
waitin’ claims, is a science, though, as yet, an inexact one, but if interpreted correctly, may 
of t become a guide and assistance to us in our journey through life. Character is life 
pe and fate to a great extent. ‘ The Graven Palm’ shows us how to interpret character 
if th by the lines of the hand. Illustrated. [Ready April 15th. 0s. Od. net. 
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nw ishmael’s Wife 
: a 
| to bk aad m ‘ P 
, An exciting story of a mysterious murder. A story of imposture, and a struggle 
pe the between love and conscience. By Roy Vickers, Author of ‘ ‘he Vengeance of Henry 


jJarroman.’ 7s. 6d, net. 


sn Clubfoot the Avenger. 


mat ‘The sinister German secret agent is again on the warpath to wreak his vengeance on 


onflict the men in the British secret service. By Valentine Williams, Author of ‘Th: Man 
imate, with the Clubfoot.’ Daily Chronicle: ‘The episodes are thrilling and dramatic. 
yphica Daily Mail: ‘ Valentine Williams’ absorbing story.’ 7s. Od. net. 
- The Safety Pi 

utset, e a e y if. 

th the The discovery of a safety pin on the body of a murdered man nearly leads to the ruin 
hbour of a clever, public-spirited woman. Her persecutors are animated by ambition and 
meh greed. A clever story by J. S. Fletcher, . Od. net. 
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rut Seamew & Co. 


A collection of breezy sketches from a yachtman’s notebook, relating the adventures 


f Life, 
highit and misadventures of the brave little craft ‘Seamew.’ By Courtenay Hayes, Author 
o hs of ‘ Witchery 0’ the Moor. 7s. Od. net. 
6 
by 4 . 
isi Solomon the Unwise. 
ef Like Don Quixote, Solomon rescues damsels in distress. The scene is Hyde Park 
and a Bloomsbury boarding-house. A charming story by Anthony Upperton. 
Truth says: ‘ Deserves to be a big seller.’ qs. Od, net 


Held to Ransom. 


Bobby gets landed with a baby in a train, whose mother disappears. 


How can he 
Complications are further increased when the baby 


explain the baby to his fiancée ? 
Sidney Gowing. 7s. 6d. net. 


js kidnapped by a gang of ruffians, An amusing story by 


The Isle of Hate. 
ttlement on an island in the 


Twenty young ex-soldiers club together to form a set 
South Seas. They are betrayed by Captain Coombes, and. 1: nd on a barren, waterless 
waste. A thrilling adventure story by Alan Dare, Author of ‘ Killigrew.’ . 6d. net. 
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These three plays, Faust and the City, The Magi, and Vasilisa 
the Wise, not only show that the brilliant fire of Russian 
literature has by no means flickered out, they have a definite 
place in European drama. They are far from perfect: the 
Faust begins in the very first rank of plays of any language, 
and ends among the “ also rans” : The Magi is an interesting 
adventure into gnosticism, but not as interesting as Faust : 
only Vasilisa, although never promising quite such grand things 
as Faust, actually raises itself as the story unfolds, and in 
one scene (that in the Moon-country) touches a high climactic 
level of beauty that lends design to the whole. Lunacharski 
has the visual dramatic sense developed to a degree of almost 
incredible beauty: and succeeds in suggesting his scttings 
by a very few words of stage direction. Nor is it only plastic 
setting he suggests: one cannot read at any rate Vasilisa 
without a musical sctting suggesting itself too, and one is 
not surprised to learn that both that and The Magi are shortly 
to be staged as operas. May they soon be so staged in England! 
It is not easy to give any adequate idea of the manner of 
these plays in so short an article, where there is not even 
room for quotation: but perhaps Vasilisa can be best sug- 
gested by saying that it is something like The Immortal 
Hour, only better, at the same time more complex in contact 
and simpler in expression. Here, one might say, is escape 
from the Eternal Surd: Ivan Tsarevich never asks why he 
is alive, or the lovely and fey mute of the moon, Yalya-m, 
or even the wise Vasilisa herself. But rather than escape 
it is an indirect method of attack. And here I would say 
this, that though the direct method is an excellent method 
of teaching a child French, it is the indirect method which 
always proves paramount in art, and that Vasilisa is a far 
better posing of the problem than any of the direct question- 
ings of the natural young fanatics of the English writers. 
So much for Vasilisa and The Magi. In Faust, the com- 
missar does attach more directly the problem of why is life, 
and why, in especial, is Society. The legend is based on a 
passage from Goethe, where Faust goes off to found a free 
city ; and the Faust one sees here is no master-slave of 
Mephistopheles, but an ideal Benevolent Despot, Duke of 
an Utopia of his own creation, where Mephistopheles is partly 
his servant, partly the enemy sowing tares. The Devil is 
the Apostle of the Ancient Dah, a Chronian, the enemy of 
Life, Life the disturber of the Primeval Nothing. So far, 
the play is on the grand scale, the universal struggle an 
impressive one. The scales are nicely balanced, between 
anarchy and organism, both in the practical and ethical 
planes. But then somehow the conception changes: the 
Devil dwindles from a vast Prince of the Nothing to a petty 
intriguer, driven to admit that Faust has better brains than 
he has. Then the struggle ceases to be philosophic, and 
becomes political. Faust is opposed by the ideal liberal, 
the perfect democrat ; and behind him are seen the sinister 
allegorical figure of Rebble, with his wife Envy, the unkillable 
spirit of revolution. The liberals demand that Faust shall 
surrender two-thirds of fis authority to the People’s Tribunes : 
he refuses, he surrenders it all, and retires to his tower. 
Meanwhile his son, Faustinus, the worst type of aristocrat, 
endeavours to regain his ** rights ’’ by force of arms ; and his 
daughter, Faustula, escaping the pedantic lover Faust provides 
for her,runs away with the youngliberalleader. Aftera fearful 
battle Faustinus is conquered and killed, and democracy 
established. But it is wearisome to describe it further: 
suffice it to say that we are given examples of all constitutional 
difficulties on an ideal scale, and finally that Faust dies in 
the market-place in an odour of civic sanctity in the arms 
of his sorrowing people, and a really first-rate play has 
foundered on the fatal rock of an Utopia. For the conception 
of the first half is magnificent indeed ; and in spite of the 
author’s description of it as a ** play for reading”? would be 
far better worth staging than many better-turned articles 
from the playwright’s workshop. Even as it stands, as a 
political essay it is more broad-minded than any other recent 
attempt of its kind: it is edifying to us English to find so 
undoctrinaire a production from an official of what we are 
inclined to regard as the most fanatical of governments. 
But as a play it is far the most ambitious attempt at the grand 
scale of recent years. M. Lunacharski is still in his forties ; 
he writes at enormous speed, generally by night after a 
day’s official work (Vasilisa was so composed in a fortnight) ; 
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meditates the third member of a trilogy. One might really 
call him, with Pirandello, one of the most promising of livin 
writers. anywhere in the world. And in parenthesis One 
must say a word about the Broadway Translations, They 
have a happy knack of avoiding the hackneyed as wel] a8 the 
merely curious, and as far as the general reader is concemed 
contain more valuable “ discoveries’ than any other serie 
I know. 

Another play, both more typical of Continental expressionist 
drama and the direct approach to the social aspect of the 
Surd, is Georg Kaiser’s Gas, which has recently been pe. 
formed in Vienna. (A translation has been produced at 
Birmingham, too.) It is a type.of play much in fashion, 
and therefore difficult to judge on its merits, but at least oy 
must admit its tremendous economy of words. It is the great 
fault of the facile Lunacharski that he flings his words 
the page by the pailful, and says in ten minutes what might 
well be said in one; but Kaiser condenses and condenses, 
and writes with an intellectual as well as a verbal compression 
that are admirable. Moreover, as it is an artist’s business ty 
formulate problems, not to solve them, to follow Pilate 
part and “ not stay for an answer” where there can be jw 
answer, Kaiser attempts no solution of the great problems of 
industry he here formulates. Like Lunacharski, he reflect 
his drama against a benevolent despot, the billionaire’s sop, 
who is reduced to impotence by the machine he has created 
but he is far more purely intellectual than Lunacharski, 
and has generalized his problems almost to the point of 
emaciation. In fact, one’s only grouse against him is that 
Gas is too typical: too typical of a manner of writing in its 
form, too typical of a nexus of abstract problems in its matter, 
For it is heresy to believe that the universal can only le 
achieved by the sacrifice of the particular : and it is a heresy 
which Kaiser gives every sign of maintaining. 

But social problems offer no real respite. What is the mean. 
ing of life? What is being and not-being? Pirandello asks 
again and again with bewildering acumen. Is it a real creat on 
of the imagination, The Six Characters suggests, or a delusion ! 
Is there any difference between error and truth, or are they 
figments, not creations, of the imagination? he asks in Cosi, 
se vi pare! Can one distinguish madness from sanity? he 
asks in Henry IV. Pirandello is, philosophically. the most 
annihilating of modern minds, and yet one of the most 
creative. What a welcome relief is his clear brain after the 
self-deceptive turgidities of the Croceans! He alone realizes 
that the root of minus one is an irrational quantity. 

And so, after crawling around the inside of metaphysics 
for hours like a goldfish in a bowl, nosing in vain at the glass, 
man at last sinks imperceptibly into mere swimming. In the 
only one of the Four Short Plays of any account, Sif. Simeon 
Stylites, by F. Sladen Smith, St. Simeon is visited on his 
pillar by a number of different people who all tempt him to 
come down, all ascribe different motives to his staying up. 
“It is pride, not piety,” says the Devil. “ No it isn’t,” 
said the Saint, ‘it’s habit!” That is why most of us 
remain uncomfortably perched on the pillar of existence. 
But then: what is Habit? 
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ENGLISH PRINTING. 


English Printers’ Ornaments. By Henry R. Plomer. (Gratton 
and Co., Coptic House, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury. £2 2s. net.) 
The Fleuron: A Journal of Typography. Edited by Oliver 
Simon. No. 2. (The Fleuron, St. Stephen’s House, West: 
minster. £1 ls. net.) 


Tue craft of printing to-day, and not merely in this country, 
has reached a very high level ; it is, perhaps, more pré gressive 
than any other of the crafts. It cannot be said too often that 
the typographical renaissance which has brightened out 
bookshelves is directly due to the work of the modern private 
presses. There are many to-day who are disposed to look 
coldly on the endeavours of William Morris, and because, ™ 
some instances, his Kelmscott books are not easily readable, 
to decry the work of his press. We should remember that 
Morris’s services to printing are not to be measured by the 
actual work he accomplished. His most valuable achievement 
was to interest men again in the production of books, and to 
show that in the hands of those possessed of courage, taste, 





be has alrcady written a sequel to Vasilisa (unpublished) and 


and learning, the work of the printer could become an ers 
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The lesson was badly needed, and the response was rapid, 
Morris’s many imitators symbolize the success and the 
necessity of his teaching. 

The interest in printing thus aroused has resulted (natur- 
ally) in a great increase in the literature of typography. Such 
books as the monumental two volumes of Mr. D. B. Updike 
and the vast volume which Mr. Stanley Morison has promised 
us, will do much to consolidate our knowledge and expericnce, 
and insure against such a decline as that which the seventeenth 
century saw. And such books as Mr. Henry R. Plomer’s 
English Printers’ Ornaments are designed to fill up the fissures 
in our knowledge, and as contributions to history may be very 
valuable. Unfortunately, Mr. Plomer has succeeded in falling 
into most of the pitfalls awaiting writers on specialized and 
technical matters. His volume leaves much to be desired 
in its arrangement. Though there is an index which records 
even a passing reference to Bodoni, there is a surprising absence 
of cross references, and hardly anything in the text to indicate 
which of the many ornaments discussed are actually repro- 
duced. 

Mr. Plomer writes of the decoration of books apart from book 
illustration. Printers’ ornaments include head and _ tail 
pieces, initial letters, borders (but not one-piece borders) to 
title pages and text, decorative blocks, and the flewron, 
whether used as head-piece, tail-piece, border or simple decor- 
ation. The most interesting chapters are those on head and 
tail pieces. The first of these deals with small ornaments, 
and we are given a fair idea of the combinations and variations 
in which the hard-worked fleurons have been set. Then larger 
decorative blocks are dealt with, and Mr. Plomer has much to 
say about the unjust neglect of Michael Burghers and his large 
engraved head and tail pieces and initial letters. Mr. Plomer 
does justice to Michael Burghers—more justice than his block 
makers gave to those of Burghers’ designs reproduced. In 
his survey of modern work Mr. Plomer makes us feel that he 
is hardly as much interested in modern developments as he is 
in old examples. English Printers’ Ornaments might have 
been a useful book, but it is marred by vague sentences (see 
the last sentence on p. 64, and the first sentence of the last 
paragraph on p. 63), faulty arrangement and poorly-printed 
plates. The book itself is not a satisfactory production ; the 
paper is bad, the cheap imitation marbled end papers are 
revoltingly ugly, and the binding is distinguished oniy by the 
extremely bad modern face type used for the lettering on the 
back. 

The second number of The Fleuron reminds us that in 
typographical matters to be national is to be provincial. It 
contains articles from France, Germany, and the United 
States, with another on the subject of foreign decorated papers. 
The first, by Julius Mcier-Gracfe, is on the German William 
Morris, Emil Rudolf Weiss, typographer, painter, engraver, 
calligrapher, collector, type designer, etcher and translator. 
This accomplished man has done so much to raise German 
printing standards that it is important for us to study his 
methods and results. There is reproduced an etched page of 
Greek script (etched and translated by Mr. Weiss) which, as 
Mr. Meier-Graefe truly says, ** would have delighted Beards- 
ley,” and certainly delights us. Mr. D. B. Updike contributes 
a valuable article, “*On the Planning of Printing,” which 
should be in the hands of every person responsible for type- 
setting. M. Pierre Gusman writes of Edouard Pelletan and 
his work, with several reproductions of specimen pages and a 
bibliography, and then follows a very important article by 
Mr. Stanley Morison called “ Towards an Ideal Type.” In a 
well-illustrated paper he endeavours to show that the modern 
world has been misled by its admiration ef Jenson’s type into 
perpetuating the errors of that typefounder, his unduly tall 
capitals. To Mr. Morison the centuries tell “‘a tale .. . of 
increasingly arrogant capitals.” A close study of Jenson and 
da Spiro is the foundation on which most of our best modern 
types rest; but a careful examination of early manuscripts 
has convinced Mr. Morison that in the best of these manu- 
scripts the capitals rarely range with the ascenders. In his 
view the letter cut for Aldus by Francesco Griffo * easily 
surpasses Jenson,” and particularly in that the upper case is 
a trifle lighter in line than the lower, and that the capitals are 
noticeably less high than the ascenders. It is a stimulating 
article, well reinforced by facts in the form of illustrations of 
French and Italian calligraphy and printing, and by arguments 
drawn from present practice. 
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Other contents are an article on Mr. Hornby’s Ashendene 
Press by Mr. B. H. Newdigate, one on “The Nonage of 
Nineteenth-century Printing in England,” by Mr. Holbrook 
Jackson, another on “Decorated Papers,” by Mr. Ro ; 
Ingpen, book reviews, some fine examples of current an 
mercial work, and advertisements. 

The Fleuron is admirably produced in monotype Baskerville 
on good paper, not too soft. The illustrations deserye Special 
praise ; they occupy roughly thirty pages, and could hardly 
be bettered. The book is strongly bound in red cloth, With 
black board sides, a striking and simple combination. Book 
collectors, publishers, and printers should be grateful to thy 
enterprising editor, Mr. Oliver Simon. 

A. J. A. Syvoxs, 


A ROYAL CHRONICLER. 


The Letters of Madame, 1661-1708. Edited and translated by 
Gertrude Scott Stevenson. (Chapman and Dodd. 18s.) * 


MADAME was Elizabeth-Charlotte of Bavaria, Princes 
Palatine, Duchess of Orleans, wife of Philippe, the only brother 
of Louis the Fourteenth. At the time of her marriage she wag 
nineteen, a sturdy, outspoken German girl ; her husband was 
thirty-one, effeminate, extravagant and debauched, and eyeq 
suspected of complicity in the supposed poisoning of his first 
wife, Henrietta-Anne of England. ‘ Monsieur ’’—as he yas 
called at Court—had a group of favourites, Mile. de Graney, 
Madame Gordon, the Chevalier de Lorraine, and others, who 
all held important posts in his household and whose business 
and pleasure it was to make a breach between their master 
and his wife. Thus, the position of Madame, a foreigner 
compelled to live at the most ceremonial and intriguing Cour, 
in Europe, was unpleasant. She was not fond of gaming, 
drinking and lechery, the favourite pastimes at Versailles 
and Marly ; she had a contempt for her husband ; her two 
children (one of whom became Regent of France, and an even 
greater rake than his father) were taken out of her hands, and 
she was not allowed any voice in the selection of their tutors 
and attendants ; her friends and relatives, the companions 
of her childhood, were never close at hand ; so that, being 
a person of lively intelligence, it is not surprising that she 
became an indefatigable correspondent. In an age when 
correspondence assumed incredible proportions, she must be 
given a high place, not only for the extent of her letter-writing, 
which was prodigious, but also for its quality both as news 
and comment. This plain, fat, blunt little woman, who 
probably spoke her mind more often than any other person in 
the France of her age, gradually devoted more and more of her 
time to maintaining that correspondence (chiefly with her 
various relatives at different Courts) which has since been 
treasure trove to the historian. After her son became Regent, 
she practically retired from public life, and shut herself up to 
look over her collection of medals, to play with her dogs, and 
to write ; but during the period covered by this volume she 
still made frequent appearances in public, and loved to go 
hunting with the King, or to attend the play. 

The result is a picture of the Court of Louis that can only be 
matched in the pages of Saint-Simon. Madame was a person 
of strong likes and dislikes, and she spoke her mind to het 
distant correspondents. Fortunately, she was not like that 
other royal lady (the ‘“* Grande Mademoiselle ’’) who, we are 
told, used to receive many business letters that had obviously 
been opened, and so replied to them in full, and then put at 
the end: ‘ Since Monsieur de Louvois is very clever and will 
see this letter before you do, I beg of him when he opens my 
letters to be good enough to add a word of advice, because 
my affairs are not going very well.” Madame very often 
had her own couriers, and so could pour out her heart without 
fear of the secret service. On the whole, she was on good 
terms with the King, but Louis, as usual, was sometimes 
prejudiced against her by one or other of her numerous 
enemies, and would then ignore her presence for weeks at 4 
time. But she always stood out stoutly against him. There 
is an amusing little dialogue between them in onc of these 
letters, which was written when Louis had turned religious 
after his marriage with Maintenon. ‘I thought yesterday,” 
| she writes to the Duchess of Hanover, “at High Mass that my 
| feet would be frozen, and we are not allowed out of respect for 
| the King to have a foot warmer. I had an amusing chat with 
‘him. He was rebuking me soundly because I had put on Wy 
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BYRON: The Last Journey 1823-1824. 
By HAROLD NICOLSON. 12s. 6d. net 


in the Sunday Times: “ Executed with 
firmness of handling and freshness of design. . . . Mr. 
Nicolson has formed a consiste nt and a stringent concep 
tion of the character with which he leals. - One of 
the most accomplished among the serious w rite rs of the new 
generation, Mr. Nicolson will increase his reputation by this 





Edmund Gosse 


Clive Bell in the Nation and Atheneum: “‘ Mr. Nicolson 
and M. Maurois are the two more brilliant members of that 
new school of biography of which Mr. Str achey is the master. 

Mr. Nicolson is his aptest pupil; without being 
Maurois, he contrives to 


be much more scholarly 


GEORGE If AND THE AMERICAN 


REVOLUTION: The Beginnings 

By F. A. MUMBY, F.R.H.S. 21s. net 
A GALLERY: Essays and Portraits 

By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 10s. 6d. net 


CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE 


A Play by ERNEST MILTON. With a Prologue 
by WALTER DE LA MARE and a Cover Design by 
Ronald Balfour. About 15s. net 


HORSE SENSE AND HORSEMANSHIP OF 
TO-DAY: Economy and Method in Training Hunters 


| and Polo Ponies. 


| DEFEAT 


sy Lt.-Col. GEOFFREY BROOKE. Illus. 


INDIA: A Bird’s-Eye View 

3y the Rt. Hon. THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY. 
Illus. About 16s. net. Uniform with the same 
author’s Lands of the Thunderbolt. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By Sir FLINDERS PETRIE. Coloured front. 


About 6s. net. Uniform with the same author’s 
Social Life in Ancient Egypt. 


FICTION 








RECOMPENCE: 
A Sequel to “* Simon Called Peter.” 
By ROBERT KEABLE. 7s. 6d. net. 
6s. net 
By GEOFFREY MOSS, Author of Sweet Pepper. 
OLD SINS HAVE LONG SHADOWS 
By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD. 7s. 6d. net. 
SILK 
By 
TONY 
By STEPHEN HUDSON, Author of Richard Kurt, 


7s. 6d. net 


SAMUEL MERWIN. 


Elinor Colhouse, Prince Hempseed, etc. 6s. net 
PICTURE FRAMES 

Stories by THYRA WINSLOW. 7s. 6d. net 
JUDGMENT EVE 

Stories by H. C. HARWOOD. 7s. 6d. net 


ALMIGHTY GOLD 
y J. J. CONNINGTON, 


Author of Nordenholt’s 


Million. 7s. Od. net 
THE DRIVER 

By GARET GARRETT, Author of The Blue 

Wound 7s. 6d. net 
Cop's s rTEPCHILDREN 

By SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN. 7s. 6d. net 


GONE. NATIVE: A Story of the South Seas 
* ASTERISK,” Author of Isles of Illusion. 


7s. 6d. net 
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H. F. & G. NEW SPRING 
WITHERBY’S & BOOKS 


Sport, Nature & Travel 


| Kilimanjaro and its People 

| A History of the Wachagga, their Laws, 

Legends. By the HON. CHARLES DUNDAS, O.B.E. 
Demy 8vo. Numerous photographs. 18s. net. <A 
| study from personal knowledge of the social organiza- 











Customs and 


tion, religious customs and beliefs of a most interesting 
equatorial tribe. 


| White and Black in East Africa 
By HERMANN NORDEN, F.R.G.S. Demy 8vo. 
graphs and Maps. 15s. net. 

A record of travel and shrewd observation in two o 
African Crown’ Colonies. 


The Peaks, Lochs and Coasts of the 
Western Highlands 


With 100 plates by A. GARDNER, M.A., 
8vo. 15s. net. 

This is not a guide-book, 
record of some of the 
Highland scenery. 


Deer Stalking in Scotland 

By ALEXANDER I. McCONNOCHIE, 
| Introduction by the Duke oF ATHOLL, K.T. 
| Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


Photo- 


f our 


F.S.A. Demy 


illustrated 
types 


a beautifully 
characteristic 


but 
most 





Demy 8vo. 


This is a. book for both expert and novice. 


| The Irish Setter 
Its History and J... 
MILLNER. With an Introduction by S. W. CARLTON. 
Crown 8vo. With photographs. 5s. net. 


| 
| 
A Practical Handbook of British Birds 


Training. By COLONEL 


Edited by H. F. WITHERBY, M.B.E., M.B.O.U., 
Demy 8vo. Coloured 
figures. In 2 Vols. (bound as 3). £4 10s. net. 
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searf. ‘ No one ever comes to the procession in a scarf,’ said 
he. ‘ Possibly,’ I replied ; ‘ but it has never been as cold as 
this before.’ ‘ You used not to wear one,’ said the King. 
‘I used to be younger and did not feel the cold so much,’ I 
replied. ‘ There are women older than you who do not wear 


scarves,’ said he. ‘That is,’ I replied, ‘ because these old | 


women would rather freeze than wear something that did not 
suit them; but I would rather be badly dressed than get a 
chill on my chest, because I care nothing for fashion.’ He 
dropped the subject then.” It is a great pity that the Grand 
Monarque was not talked to in this fashion more often, for it 
might have made a notable difference to the history of the 
country he all but ruined. 

She aims many a shrewd blow at him. After one of his 
characteristic visits to his armies in the field, in this instance 
to Namur, she writes: ‘*‘ Madame de Chartres, Madame la 
Duchesse, and the Princesse de Conti have ail three returned 
from the expedition pregnant, so the King cannot pretend that 
this journey was a fruitless one...’ Madame de Maintcnon 
she detested, and calls her * the old bawd,” and hopes * that 
she will go to hell.’”” Not less does she dislike her son’s wife, 
Mlle. de Blois, the legitimate daughter of Louis and La Val. 
liere : “* My son’s wife is a disgusting creature, who gets as 
drunk as a fiddler three or four times a weck. She has no 
affection for me, and if I go anywhere with her, I cannot get 
one word out of her. It is the Maintcnon who has made her so 
suspicious of me.” In another place she complains that 
“Monsieur ”’ cares for nothing but his young favourites, 
with whom he spends whole nights eating and drinking, and to 
whom he gives enormous sums of money while she and the 
children “ have scarcely the necessities of life. When I need 
chemises and sheets, I have to beg for them for a very long 
time, but he gives La Carte (his Captain of Guards and one 
of his favourites) ten thousand crowns to buy his linen in 
Flanders.’ Only by a tremendous effort and a special appeal 
to the King was she uble to prevent her son being placed under 
the tutelage of d’Effiat, who was notoriously the most de- 
bauched person in France. ‘Truly, a most pleasant family life. 
Our James the Second, whom she met frequently when he had 
lost his throne, she partly pities and partly contemns, and 
notes, very justly, his want of common sense. William of 
Orange, however, was one of her favourites, as they had played 
together when they were children, and it is amusing to remark 
how this member of the French royal family rejoices over the 
victories of its most formidable and determined enemy. 

The editor has made an excellent selection of the letters, 
omitting all the purely formal passages and including every- 
thing likely to be of any interest to both the student and the 
general reader, and she has translated the original pure and 
vigorous German into virile colloquial English. The second 
volume, which will cover Madame’s later life, when her son had 
become Regent and she had retired to retail the Court gossip to 
her distant relatives and to posterity, should be certain of a 


warm welcome. J. B. Priestiey. 


A FASCINATING FABLE, 
The Forest Giant. By Adrien le Corbeau. Translated by J. H. 
Ross. (Jonathan Cupe. 6s. net.) 

Ir was Wordsworth’s faith that ‘‘ every flower enjoys the air 
it breathes.” Shelley cherished a like conviction, and recently 
a distinguished scientist has published a fascinating study of 
the reactions and vibrations of plant life. All of which would 
seem to deny the complacent assumption that “in our life 
alone does nature live.’ M. Adrien le Corbeau’s Le Gigan- 
tesque, here so exquisitely rendered into English by Mr. Ross 
under the title of The Forest Giant, is a modulation on this 
theme of universal sentience, and one in which poetry, philo- 
sophy and science are so subtly blended that natural history 
is become fabulous and a realistic fable, a palpitating 
parable of life. In brief this is the biography of a Californian 
pine from a tiny seed to the time when the giant trunk has 
resolved itself once more into its elements. It is told with the 
utmost economy—a life of seven thousand years in 150 pages— 
and yet so delicate, so concrete, is M. le Corbeau’s evocation 
of this tree’s history, of its dauntless aspiration towards life 
and its patient decline, that we seem to look into its very soul, 
and into the soul of man and of the universe too. 

lor man, too, batvens on the universe. He lives, not “* by 





——!: 
and winds and 
flower and tree 


bread alone ” but on suns and stars, and scents 
waters ; he taps the same sources of energy as 
We are all one with that dazzling multiple disk of life 
which M. le Corbeau writes, that it ‘ teaches us motion te 
harmony . . . labour and love. . . . Nothing ever prorhnn 
alsolute inertia for a moment anywhere. ‘The atmosphen 
vibrates, light pierces, hearts beat, water flows, the ioleeal, 
of crystals build themselves together, the stars reyolye the 
air stirs, the darkness is propitious to growth ;’ eis 
everything is spun the cord of love and labour.” Qr again. 
“This enormous tree, whose shadow falls across my book, “a 


whose history we are tracing . . . what began it? How did q 
class of giant pine arise? The most evanescent happening ¢g < 
back through adventure upon adventure to infinity, and if we pon 
trace back everthing to its first cause, probably we would | 
astonished to find small consequences to things which we think 
magnificent, and would find that our grandest created thin te 
their rise in ordinary and insignificant circumstances.” 


t 


£3 took 


In such a light the mystic’s contention that we cannot frown 
without troubling a star seems the merest truism; we os 
at once paltry molecules in a whirling system, and dictatos 
of an eternal destiny. Yet The Forest Giant is no collection 
of general moralizings. M. le Corbeau’s genius lies in his poy 
to isolate his pine tree and endow it with convincing individua} 
life, a life pregnant with reality because imagination apg 
science combine in creating it, and the skill with which he als 
relates it to the universal flux, and by analogy to the human 
standpoint. Nothing is more moving in its sense of serey 
resignation than the account of the great pine’s death, o 
rather, as M. le Corbeau is careful to write, ‘* What is called 
death,” and is in reality but a moment of climax in a ceaseless 
mutation. We strongly urge readers to get this book, The 
old fables were reared on fancy and moral intentions ; her 
is one that owes its truth to imagination and _ observed 
phenomena. It should satisfy alike the child, the philosopher, 
and the biologist, and we cannot pay a higher tribute to Mr, 
Ross’s rendering than to say that it surpasses the original. 

Hucu PA. Favsszr, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF HISTORY, 


History and its Place in Education. By J. J. Findlay. (Uni. 
versity of London Press. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Proressor Finpiay has written a small book, but it is on 
one of the most urgently important subjects, and he has written 
it well. Every day it is clearer that, in a political and economi 
world of confusion, the only men who have any knowledge 
of what should be done are those who have a firm intellectual 
basis in history. History is the key to the present and future 
as well as the story of the past. The word had its origin in 
an ancient Greek root meaning “to know.” The historian 
is ‘the man who knows.” It is a very hauglity claim, 
but Professor Findlay might have pressed it with more 
insistence, and yet not have overstated the case. For unless 
we succeed in teaching the electors of modern representative 
assemblies how to read the story of their past, they will be 
at the mercy of all the harum-scarum gangs of adventurers— 
whether communists or plutocrats will scarcely matter— 
that care to run amuck through our civilization. 

Professor Findlay gives the results of his great experience 
in teaching, by laying down a method by which history 
should be taught. This is not the place to go into details; 
the book, indeed, is for the technical mind of the school 
teacher. But perhaps it is still more important that it should 
be read by every member of an educational committee and 
every school manager. In stating his technical method, 
Professor Findlay raises many points of general psych slogical 
interest which make the book an enticing one for the out 
sider. Further, if history is the basis of the safety of our 
civilization, then we may all have to take a hand, as may well 
happen in moments of shipwreck. 

The gist of Professor Findlay’s case is in the following 
sentences: ‘“* The end of the historian is to trace sequence 
in what he calls the historical order, . . . his ideal quest's 
to see the end of a human enterprise from the beginning. 
. . . It is calculated to give the learner a habit of viewing 
all phenomena in terms of social heritage; . . . he will 
henceforth use the historian’s weapons in every branch of 
knowledge where past experience can throw light on present 
behaviour.” 

Prof. Findlay goes on to claim that history is “ knowledge 
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THINGS TO WRITE ABOUT. 


BY EDWARD ANTON. 


HERE are many would-be writers who seem not to 
T know what to write about. ‘They are probably 
scious of a certain degree of aptitude for literary work 
t egme kind, but they lack subjects. 

“An astonishing admission when you look around you 
with a seeing eye and study your observations with a 
veflective mind. ‘Io those who possess the journalistic 
eve there is everywhere, every day, an inexhaustible mine 
i “things to write about.” The difficulty, indeed, 1s 
rather to decide what 7ot to write about. 
| suppose it is only by dint of training that the “‘eye”’ 
j the journalist is developed to such a degree that he 
ves romance where others see only the commonplace, and 
eoognizes tragedy, comedy, and mystery where the 
rained eye sees nothing but incidental happenings. 





wore considerable part of the journalist’s endowment. 
It is too commonly supposed that, first and foremost, 
writer must be glib of word ; whereas, in truth, that is 
quite a minor matter. Almost anyone, by training, can 
goquite the necessary facility of written or spoken expres- 
on, and in many cases the stimulus of a good subject 
ranimpelling idea brings with it the power of expression. 

There are many men and women possessing “the 
iournalistic eye ’’ who are not aware of it. They reveal 
it to others by their faculty of seeing what the casual 
hserver misses. He—or she—will invest a street incident 
with humour or with pathos—will see “character” in 
the twist of a chimney-pot or the pattern of a wallpaper 
—will weave a possible stery around an interesting face 
or deduce unexpected facts from the merest trifles of 
conversation or action. 

Such people are always interesting in conversation, 
but how much more so might they be in print. The 
narrative or the comment which serves to brighten a 
noment’s intercourse with a friend might serve to entertain 
r instruct the numberless readers of a newspaper or 
umal. There is always room in every journal for “‘ good 
tuff,” and I dislike to think of so much “ good stuff” 
being wasted. 

Mr. Max Pemberton (whose School of Journalism is so 
nuch to the fore just now) tells me that another disability 
from which the beginner suffers is that of supposing that, 
because a “‘subject’”’ has been written about once or 
twice, it is necessarily ‘ stale.” 

Any experienced journalist will say ‘“‘ pooh!”’ to this. 
A subject may have been written about a thousand times, 
but a fresh point of view, or a novel method of treatment, 
will make the oldest subject in the world as new and 
interesting as the very latest topic. Modern journalism 
calls for infinite variety, but the variations may be in 
treatment or in point of view equally with subject. 

I suppose that clothing is one of the oldest and most- 
written-of topics in the world ; but Carlyle made it the 
peg upon which to hang a whole system of philosophy : 
and there is yet room for thousands of articles and essays 
upon the same theme—provided that each expresses a 
new view or a new idea. 

To head an article “Clothes”? would be to invite 
rejection—but give it such a heading as “ Why Women 
Wear Black,” or ‘“‘ Should We All Dress Alike ?”’ (I am 
nly giving random suggestions) and you make the old 
subject appeal afresh. 





Equally, such commonplaces of daily existence as | 


food, Money, or Houses are susceptible to journalistic 
treatment in, literally, hundreds of ways. The only 
danger the journalist ever really runs is the risk of regarding 
a topic as being too commonplace. It is precisely the 
teverse—‘‘ the commonplace ”’ is that which is inexhaustible 
In points of interest. 

It is this faculty of discovering, or of inventing, fresh 
points of interest which proper training develops. 

The establishment of the London School of Journalism, 
under the patronage of the late Viscount Northcliffe (and 
of many other great men in the newspaper world) was a 
very good thing for Editors and for budding journalists. 
It has saved, and will save, much unnecessary worry to 
the former and much unnecessary disappointment to the 














latter. The instructors of the School (who, I understand, 
are all successful writers of repute) have proved them- 
selves exceeding useful and able officiers de liaison between 
the editorial office and the would-be contributor. 

There is superabundant evidence of their success in the 
letters received almost daily by the School from its 
students. I have been privileged to peruse a large number 
of these, and the impression left upon my mind is that the 
London School of Journalism is doing the work with 
sympathetic tact and with conscientious thoroughness, 
and that its students are quickly proving in practice the 
sound wisdom of what they have been taught in theory. 

‘Theory’; that is probably a wrong word to use. 
The teaching is not “theoretical” at all; it is practical 
from beginning to end. ‘That is Max Pemberton’s strong 
note: ‘ You can only attain proficiency by practice ’’— 
and, accordingly, he sets his students to work with the 
very first lesson. 

The value of this may be judged from the fact that 
many students have reported that articles and paragraphs 


[= : . 
| written by them as part of the exercises set in the lessons 


have been subsequently (under Max Pemberton’s advice) 
submitted to this or that paper and accepted ! 


The following letters, typical of scores received every 


| week at the School, demonstrate very forcibly the excellent 


results of Mr. Max Pemberton’s teaching :— 

‘I now write for three papers constantly—three or 
four articles each month in each and that keeps me quite 
busy. In eight months I have been paid for between 50 and 
60 articles.” FT391/51. 


“T have just had a story paid for by the Western Home 
Monthly, the first Canadian magazine I have tried. You 
may like to know that I have contributed to 60 different 
magazines and papers since taking your Course !”’ 

$T242/30. 

“T have quite a connexion now with various papers, 
including the Westminster Gazetle, Daily News and Evening 
News. ‘The Daily Mail has taken more of my articles 
than any other, more than a hundred and twenty since 
I took your Course, mostly on the magazine page!” 





LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM. 


Founded under the direct patronage of the late LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE and personally conducted by Mr. MAX 
PEMBERTON. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, FREE-LANCE 
JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING and PROSE- 
WRITING) are all given by correspondence, supplemented when 
desirable by personal interviews. The instruction is entirely in 
the hands of well-known and successful journalists and novelists. 
The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its students 
have been chosen for high positions, and their work figures in all 
the foremost publications of the day. The School gives not only 
thoroughly sound and practical training, but also advises its 

students in the disposal of their work. 

Mr. Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to the particular course of study in which they 
should engage, and will be helped in his judgment if the 
applicant can forward some short manuscript upon which 
an opinion can be based. 

PATRONS : 

VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

LORD PEAVERBROON, 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD RIDDELL. 
The Rt. Hon. the LORD DALZIEL. 
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of human affairs, especially of those affairs which concern 
the community as a whole.” He will not admit that history 
should be taught with any direct purpose of controlling our 
social ethics or our political creeds. He is content if the 
pupils acquire the inestimable qualities of the “ historical 
mind.” He probably had in his mind the results of fifty 
years of teaching civic morals in the schools of Germany, 
and does not care to advise the English to play with fire of 


that same kind. G. R. Srirurnc Tay.or. 


CAPE TO CAIRO RAILWAY. 


The Story of the Cape to Cairo Railway and River Route. 
Edited by Leo Weinthal. Four Volumes. (Pioneer Publishing 
Co. £10 10s. net.) 

It is more than fifty years since the idea of a continuous line 
of railway from north to south of the African continent—a 
distance of more than 5,000 miles in a straight line—was first 
mooted, and even yet it has by no means been realized. Much 
has, however, been done towards carrying out the scheme 
which is associated beyond all others with the great name of 
Cecil Rhodes, and to-day it is possible to travel by railway, 
river steamer and motor-car practically the whole way from 
Cape Town to Alexandria; there is only a single break of 
about 90 miles, which normally takes about ten days to achieve 
by safari, and this will probably be soon bridged. The sump- 
tuous work of which Mr. Weinthal has now produced the first 
three volumes—the fourth is to follow in a month or two— 
gives a most comprehensive account of the inception and 
progress of the scheme from 1887 to 1922, with a wealth of 
illustration comprising portraits of hundreds of men engaged 
or interested in the work, and photographs of nearly every 
picturesque place or object on the route. A large number of 
specialists have collaborated in the book, which, as General 
Smuts justly observes in his short foreword, ** in its profusion 
of good things, of complex problems and tangled interests, is a 
veritable epitome of the Continent it treats of.’ At any rate, 
it is a useful encyclopaedia of the specific problems, economical, 
financial and mechanical, hanging from the long ribbon of 
stecl which is expected to link the gentle tides of the Mediter- 
ranean with the long rollers of Agulhas by the year 1950. 
Twelve excellent maps in a special case, on scales of 50 miles 
to an inch and upwards, by Mr. Alfred Clevely, add to the 
usefulness of this monumental collection of monographs. 


THE CHANGING COUNTRYSIDE. 


My Native Devon. By Hon. J. W. Fortescue. (Macmillan. 
10s. td.) 
Wild Life in Devon. By Douglas Gordon. (Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


English Country. By E. L. Grant Watson. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) | 


Hebridean Memories. By Seton Gordon. [Cassell. !5s.) 


In these records of the countryside a reader often feels a 
sad sense of the past. It is not the usual sweet melancholy 
of retrospection. That is personal, and the cause of some 
of the noblest passages in literature; it concerns but | 
the writer in the first place, and never anybody else 
unless his art is good enough to evoke sympathetic emotion, | 
But in these books it is the sense of a common loss, and no 
great art is needed to express it, for it is no less than the 
change from one England to another. Even in the book 
on the Hebrides—and we might have expected those remote 
rocks to stand eternally—we come upon the story of an 
exodus to Canada from the Western isles, with a photo. 
graph of a great liner anchored off an islet to show that 
this is no minor migration, but that those isles are now 
essentially different. 

Mr. Fortescue writes of his native Devon. We knew 
that Devon, though, not from his high place in it, of course, 
and not with his knowledge. The reality of his Devon is 
now rather like the hut-circles on Dartmoor, those relics 
which show what once was there. The very atmosphere of 
Devon has changed, and in but a short time. That corner 
of the county, for instance, which includes Hartland, until 
the coming of the explosive engine was much as it was 
when Stephen Hawker knew it. It was not easy to reach. 
A traveller had to make his own way west of Bideford. Try 
to tind that immemorial country this summer, if you can 
stand the dust of an endless chain of touring charabancs ! 
Where a: few years ago were old inns where leisure could 


be found, and Tiaspitality aad plenty, the cars are parked. 








The roads run with grease, the inn orchards are trampled 
bare, and the folk have no time to attend to anyone except 
the tourists from the North and the Midlands, who are in 
a desperate hurry ; and the tourists stand about Zossiping 
in groups, waiting to go on, with their backs turned to Devon, 
about which they seem to care nothing except that it js g 
place to be “done.” And the local traditions, too, arg 
dispersing on the aromatic wings of petrol. Devon is quickly 
merging into the rest of England, and soon will be ingis 
tinguishable, except by a gallon or two of spirit, according 
to distance, from Surrey. We do not complain of all this 
but simply point it out in gratitude to the Devon County 
Council, which proposes to spend several millions on more 
roads for more cars. 


The motor engine has changed even the bearing of the 
country folk. They have been further afield, and they 
have found other outlooks on life. It has been the means 
of altering their dialect till in a few years it will be the same 
as Cockney. Wonderful stuff, petrol! There are Devon 
characters, reported to us by Mr. Fortescue, so rich that 
their clashes, in. the hands of Tehekov, would have made 
the best of drama. Consider Mr. Fortescue’s story of the 
“White Witch to Scratton!” Ali the material is there, 
But do not look for such people to-day, for the villagers 
have got to know the cities as well as they know the fields, 
The dairymaid on a Sunday, in speech and dress, might 
have just run down to her native village for a week-end 
rest from her place in the chorus of the Hilarity. If variety 
is the spice of life, then the spirit of petroleum is resolving 
us to a nice democratic level with but one taste in common, 
the same kind of dress, the same speech, and about as much 
feeling for locality as could be found in the Hotel Cecil. 
As for Mr. Fortescue’s family butler, who would write to 
one of the boys at school as ‘* Honoured Sir,” and among 
whose treasures, when he died, was found a very neat packet 
containing the letters that the boys wrote to him from sehool 
(including the epitaphs on two of his dogs), where to-day 
should we find so simple-hearted a henchman ? 

It is a relief to turn to Mr. Douglas Gordon’s red-deer, 
otters, foxes, owls, and roedeer, perhaps because he so 
delights in wild life that his quiet enthusiasm is communicated ; 
for Mr. Gordon is even prepared, when the hounds have lost 
their quarry, and though he knows where it is, to look on and 
say nothing. He has a code of his own in such affairs, and it 
is amusing to watch him working it out in his story when the 
dogs are pretty close to the roebuck but are at fault. They 
are not his dogs, you see. The truth is, his sympathy, except 
when he himself is hard on the trail, is with the hunted. When 
he is not part of the show, but happens to know where the 
otter is breathing while the hounds are splashing about near 
we know that the otter has a friend who will not fail. And 
Mr. Gordon has had some extraordinary luck. On Exmoor, 
one day, he actually witnessed a battle to the death between 
two harts. But we think the best chapter is on the Tawny 
Owl. We regret that he decided that he could not feed the 
young one he captured, for if he had he would have discovered 


| a good deal more about that highly intelligent and humorous 
| fowl, and his story would have been longer. He need not 


have worried over the problem of feeding it. It can be done 
with a blow-pipe and milk, and there is no need, of course, 
to pinion such a sapient bird any more than one need butter 
a cat’s feet. 

For Mr. E. L. Grant Watson’s rural diary, written in the 
South of England, we must confess to less sympathy than for 
the records of stoats and things. It concerns nature, it is 
true, but made complex with fond philosophy in an abstraet 
style seldcan lighted by an image. Yet to those who care for 
Richard Jefferies, Mr. Watson’s book can be safely commended. 

We have a complaint to make over Mr. Seton Gordon's 
volume, but it does not concern him. It is addressed to his 
publishers. We assumed, when first handling this book, that 
from its look it was a prize for good boys. It is fatted-up as 
though to make plain the generosity of a kind uncle. Its 
paper is heavy and hard, its type of the variety associated 
with prizes, and in fact it seems not what it is. It is a most 
interesting book, though extended into too many little 
paragraphs. It is a record by a naturalist of the life of the 
Hebrides which many, beside good boys, will find attractive 
to its end. H. M. T. 
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Iere is a wholesome story, not the less thrilling 
ecause of that. The situations are dramatic, 


the staging clever and artistic, and _ the 


acters drawn with such precise 7 S 
ledge of the types portrayed 
iat they are alive with vivacity, net 


energy, emotion, and charm. 
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— The White Wilderness—--: 
GEORGE ALLAN ENGLAND 


Just Published. 


Here is a graphic and stirring story from a pen 


at is powerful to portray scenes not readily 
ictured by the imagination, a fine 
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romance, an epic of the sealers’ toil 7/6 
into which the author has woven his 
experiences aboard a sealing-vesseL net 
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Here is portrayed the riot of beauty offered by 


ture in the Australian landscape as well as a 


1appy sense of humour and the ability to tell a 
harming love story. A book that will charm 
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Gala : World’s End. | 
pagos: World’s End. 
By WILLIAM BEEBE, 
With 24 Coloured and 83 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth. £2 2s. 

A vivid account of an_ expedition to the Galipagos Islands, 
where exist giant lizards (including the enly marine lizard in the 
world), turtles, penquins and sea lions which have never known man. 


It was here Darwin, who visited these islands in 1835,@lerived in- 
spiration for his “ Origin of Species.” 


Some Memories of the 
Civil War. 


By GEORGE HAVEN PUTNA\M, Litt.D. 


Illustrated. Large 8vo. 10s. net. 
“In their fire and freshness they might have been written by | 
Lieutenant George Haven Putnain in 1863.’’—Times. 


Immortality. 


By SIR FLINDERS PETRIE, D.CL.; F. M. 
CORNFORD; PROF. A. A. MACDONELL; 
PROF. ADAM C WELCH, D.D.; PROF. 
R. G. MACINTYRE, D.D.; Principal G. 
GALLOWAY, D.D.; DR. EUCKEN, D.D., Ph.D.; 
Rev. Canon E §. BARNES, D.Sc., F.R.S.; Mr. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. LORD ERNLE. 
Edited by 
SIR JAMES MARCHANT, LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. | 
Among the contents are: Egyptian Ideas of Immortality, Greek 
Ideas of Immortality, Immortality in Indian Thought, Hebrew and } 


Apocalyptic Conceptions of Immortality, Christian Conceptions of 
Immortality, and Immortality and the Poets. 








G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 24 Bedford St, W.C. 2. 
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GRUB STREET 


By A. ST. JOHN ADCOCK 
Second Impression. Thirty-two studies, largely 
biographical, of our contemporary authors, by this 
well-known critic. Illustrated by E. O. HOPPE. 
7s. 6d. net 
e 
THREE NEW NOVELS 
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by Raymond Tremayne 
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THROUGH NIGERIA TO LAKE CHAD, by Fi, 
MiIGE -OD R.G.S., FRA, Author of “ Across Equatorial 
Africa,” etc. Lilustrated by 3 39 Photoyrap hs, 11 Face Marks and 
2 Maps. 30s. net. The reader wiil find included such things as 


== the burial alive im the walls of the palace of the brothers cf a 
Ss, newly elected king; the genealogy of leading present-day native 
== efficsais, proud cf their ancestry, and showing how mixed it is; 
<= the migration from Arabia of Arabs and Jews who refused to 
accept Meohammedanism in us early days; the prehistoric So 
people; the mystcriews Lake Chad, a vast swamp for the most 
part rather than a loke; the rumed cities of Kasr Kumo and 
Kukawa; and, in 4 neral, many things different from the Africa 




















of the dense fore THe SHIPS AND Sz ATL. — OF OLD 
SALEM, by Re ILPH D. Pz AINE, Author of “ Lost Ships and 
Lonely Seas,” ctc. Iliustrated with 64 Portraits, reproductions 
of Old Prints, etc. 21s. net. From log books, sea journals, atid 
é other manuscripts hitherto unpublished are herein gathered 
: such narratives as those of the ferst ——— voyayes to 
E Japan, India, the Philippines, Guam, the Cepe of Good 
= Hope, Sumatra, Arabia, and the South Seas. The whole 
FS story g redolent of tar and steeped in salt water. SPORT ON 
= FEL! BECK, AND TARN, by RICHARD CLAPHAM, Author 
E of “Rough Shootin g,” etc., etc. Illustrated by 27 Photographs 
p= and 34 en-and-ink. Skeiches. With a Foreword by SIR 
THEOD ORL COOK, Editor of “The Field.” 7s, 5d. met. Sir 
Theodore Cook werites:-—'. . . all these matters nave certainly 


given me the keenest interest and pleasure, and I can only hope 
that both will be shared by hundreds more. In‘ Rough Shooting’ 
and in ‘ Foxes, Foxhounds end Fox Hunting,’ Mr. Clapham will 
be already known to many. I do not hesitate to say that the 
pages which follow, drawn from the long experience of sport he 
has enjoyed both at home and abroad, wil deserve an even wider 


Sr aloaaamaantetataiaansininnnadaa itt 
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§ public and win an even greater measure of approval.” WOMEN, 

= CHILDREN, LOVE, AND MARRIAGE, by C. GASQL 'OINE 

=> HARTLEY, A author "of he Truth About Weman,” eic., etc. 
is. 6d. net. Many problems connected with marriage are treated 


Education 
j especialiy in vespeci to the 
and protection of adolescents. PASTORAL MOODS 


with the greatest frankness, but always withoui offence. 
onsidered in many fresh aspects; 
vreater care 


wwe 





2 AND IMP Ri SSIONS, by WATSON LYLE, Author of “ The 
Sackbut etc. With 36 pen-and-ink sketches by GEORGE J. 
THOMPSC) 7s. 6d. net. series of sketches and prose 
poems on tke wild life of the tg ide, and of the 

= peasantry of East Anglia. ADVENTURES IN FAIRYLAND, 
== by JOHN v. MACP ~ RSON, Author of “ Children for 
== kLver,” etc. rontispiece im 3 colours and 7 Line Illustra- 
== tions 5s. net. Ww “ee nu Mr. Macpherson'’s carlier werk, 

F “Children for Ever,” was discerning reviewer 


published, a 
must be vith 







remarked that the author er very young himself or 
















= else in great sympathy with the young. The jaiter is certainly 
é the fact. And he can tell a story that wili stir thew imaginations 
and that they will love. THE NEiV MORALITY, A Candid 
Criticism, by HENRY C. DAY, S.J., Author of “ Marriage, 
ore rece, and Morality,” ctc., etc. With a Foreword by LADY 
SYKES. 3s. 64. act. The author has sct himself the task 
of expounding and refuting the claims of @ modern school 
of fsyche to solve the probiem of sex on the lines of 

== “free low “free union,” “ divorce,” and “ birth centro!. 
== Against these iheories of indulyence are set the stern principles 
5 of Christian asc cism contained in the Catholic ideal of 
== marriage. LABOUR AND FREEDOM, by HORACE W. 
CHATTERTON. — 3s. 6d. uct. This has been written in order 
to put upon their guard the Engitish-speaking people a thout 
> world, whe by their valour anc ‘self Sacrifices ha carned 
_— to be consulted as to the Reconstruction which must 


ia all matters affectiny their economic, social and 

England and America-—that is to say the British 
United States—if held in a bond of real feeling 
of Freedom throughout the world will be as a 
reck of Peace against which awed waves of anarchy, militarism or 
eut — will dash themselves in varn. THE OFFICIAL 
STAND — SED RULES OF THE: MAH-JONGG LEAGUE 
] iti ED. Fiftee n easy rules for playing in the Chinese manner, 
with “DONT’S” for the Player, written and illustrated by 
LGA RACSTER. With a Foreword by Miss SYBIL THORN- 
gs. mei. (2nd Edition.) 


Fiction 7/6 net. 


WHEN THE SUN GOES DOWN, by 
Author of A Wise Virgin,” etc. 
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SYBIL TASKER HART, 
This is a story of a very 
conventions and prejudices of 
w she ignores them cil and gets her own 
r of everything makes very entertaining reading, The 
ids @ brief for clean young love ayainst jaded middie 
sston. The author's previous novel,“ A Wise Virgin.” went 
second Edition within a few weeks of first publication. 
well also be remembered as the winner of the TAILER prize 
of £200 for the — st story, in which cé — + the weil-known 
writer, Mr. GEORGE, took 
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EDWARD ARNOLD & C0’S Ist 


Two Interesting New Novels. 


THE PAINTED CASTLE. 

By GERTRUDE SPINNY. 
Daiiy Graphic.—" It is not- only interesting, but 
Truth.—* A fanciful and fascinating romance.” 
Referee.—* A good story and very well written.” 


THE BLACK COW. 
By Mrs. J. H. SKRINE, author of “ The H 








ry Crilage of 
Elise,” ‘A Romance of the Simple,” etc 

Daily Mail ‘A simple, charming story.” 

Country i ife. P It he as something much more rare and valuable 


than mere cleverness. 





The new book by the Author of “ Beasts, Men and Gods.” 


MAN & MYSTERY 


IN ASIA. 
By Dr. FERDINAND OSSENDOWSKI. 


With portrait and map. 


Morning Post.—“ Every whit as enthralling 
Gods.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF PLANT-HUNTING. 
By Captain F. KINGDON WARD, t “The 


l4s. net. 


as ° 


Beasts, Men 





author 


— of the Blue Poppy,” ete. With Illustrations 
s. 6d. net. 
Ti = ated London News.-—" If it is not a best-seller it 
Everything is in its favour.” 
Morniny Post. 3 tis is not fiction, though there i 





for the most exciting fiction. 


THE WANING OF THE MIDDLE ACES: 
A Study of the Forms of Life, Thought, and Art in 
France and the Netherlands in the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Centuries. [in 


the press. 
gy J. HUIZINGA, Professor in the University 
Leiden. With Lustrations. Demy Sve. 16s. net. 
THE DIPLOMACY OF NAPOLEON. 
By R. B. MOWAT, M.A., Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxiord; Author of “ A History of Eur ean 
Diplomacy, 1815-1914.” 16s. net. In th 


THE DISINHERITED FAMILY: A Plea for 
Family Endowment. 
By ELEANOK F. 
Author of “ How 
7s. 6d. net. 


GREEN PEAS AT CHRISTMAS: 


RATHBONE, M.A., 


the Casual Labourer Lives,” 


Hunting 


Reminiscences of William Wilson (‘‘ Gumley” 
Wilson). 

Edited hy his Nephew, The Rt. Hon. Sir GUY 
FLEETWOOD WILSON, G.C.LE., K.C.B. _ Illus- 


trated. Demy Svo. &s. 64. 


Spectator.—* a real insight 
shooting country gentlemen of ear vd mid 
a natural character and distinction of style which a1 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN PE 
WAR. 
By Major-General Sir ELLIOTT 
With Portrait. Demy &8yo. 16s. net. 


EAST PERSIA: A Backwater of the Great War. 


life of 
Victorian time 


ACE AND 


Gives tio the 
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WOOD, K.CB 


3y Brig.-Gen. W. E. R. DICKSON, C.M.G,, CLE, 
late Inspector-General of Communications in East 
Persia. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 15s. net 


THE LAND OF THE SUN (QUEENSLAND). 





By E. J. BRADY, Autho r of “ Australia Unlimit 
“The King’s Caravan,” ete. With Ii 
7s. 6d. net. 

Liverpoo! Ceurier.— Reads like a novel ; sounds like a po 


SUNSHINE AND OPEN AIR: Their iit 
on Health, with Special Peference to the Alpine 
Climate. 


By LEONARD HILL, M.B., F.R.S., Director, Depart- 
ment of Applied Physiology, National Institute o1 
Medical Research. lliustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


CRIME AND INSANITY. 
By W. C. SULLIVAN, M.D., Medical Superin 
State Criminal Lunatic Asylum, Broadmoot 
net. 
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4 BOOK OF THE MOMENT. 


—<p—___. 


LOUIS BOTHA. 


By Earl Buxton. (John Murray. 





12s. net.) 





General Botha. 
ial life of General Botha, Lord Buxton tells us, is in 
aration; his.own book is not intended as a biography, 
oy a personal study, a tribute to the memory of a close 
ie The historical background is very fully painted in, 
rs we are given a sketch of the last two decades in South 
\friea and an account of the five years of Lord Buxton's 
F a valuable account, for too little. is 





4 offic 









Covernor-Generalship 

va here © 
es years. But the background is not permitted to 
overshadow the central figure, which is presented with admir- 
able clearness and with an understanding which comes from 
intimate knowledge and sincere affection. The subject and 
the writer are well matched, for Lord Buxton, like Botha, 
isa countryman: he has the same plain sagacity and undog- 
matic liberalism of view, and though he describes himself as 
a” peaceful man of Quaker ancestry,’ he can understand the 
achievements of one who was, among other things, a fine 









soldier. P . 
I have always thought that Botha was best described in 


the words which Burke applied to the English people, for he 
jad pre-eminently an “‘ ancient and inbred integrity, honesty, 
good nature and good humour.” He belonged to that rare 
and most attractive class—the plain man raised to the pitch 
of genius. If he had not Lincoln's moments of strange sub- 
limity he had most ef Lincoln's other qualities—patience, 
modesty, magnanimity and an unerring cye for facts. He 
had nothing of the tntellectuel in him, and it is easy to imagine 
situations where a subtler brain and a more normal training 
for statesmanship would have been more effective. As it 
was he owed much to the colleagueship of General Smuts, 
whose brilliant talents supplemented his own. But for the 
particular task to which he was called he was ideally suited. 
He was a born Icader of men, both in the civie and military 
fields, because his qualities of character and brain were the 
ordinary man’s qualities, only on the heroic scale. 

To portray such a figure does not need the needle-point of 
style, for everything about him was broad and simple. He 
was, to begin with, the incarnation of loyalty and honour. 
Having accepted the Peace of Vereeniging and the Act of 
Union he would tolerate no going back. In the Transvaal 
tising in the autumn of 1914, he was called upon to perform 
the most distasteful task possible to such a man—to take the 
field himself against old companions in arms. He never 
dreamed of hesitating. ‘It is my duty,” he said, “ and it 
is the only thing for me to do. Beyers and De Wet are strong 
men and have a big following in the country. There is no 
one else I can put in their place just now, so I must go myself.” 
When he accepted defeat in 1902 he accepted it without 
rancour, and devoted himself for the rest of his life to making 
the two nationalities flow in one stream. Rhodes had seen 
a vision of a British South Africa, and Kruger of a Dutch 
South Africa ; Botha’s life ideal was a South Africa which 
would belong to beth races. At the same time he was loyal 
to the traditions of his own people, for he knew that a strong 
whole depends upon strong units. His vision did not halt at the 
shores of South Africa. He believed in the vigorous autonomy 
of his own country, and no less in the value of the Imperial 
bond, in the ideal of an Empire invincible through the liberty 
of its parts. As early ‘as 1911 he dismissed with scorn the 
mtion that South Africa had the option of neutrality in an 
Imperial war. ‘* Should the day ever dawn when the common 
Fatherland is attacked, Duteh and English Afrikanders will 
be found defending the Fatherland to the very last.” He 


























lived to see the truth of his forecast. 

A devout lover of peace, he had a natural talent for strife. 
There was something fantastic in the fate which compelled 
this quiet countryman again and again to take the field— 
in the Boer War, in the Transvaal rebellion, in the conquest 
of German South-West Africa. It was a-fate which befell 
other honest men in those parts. Lord Buxton quotes a 
sentence of General Myburgh, one of the most pacific of men : 
“T have shot natives, I have shot Englishmen, I have shot 
Roers. I have shot Germans, and I do not know who I shall be 








f the internal difficulties of South Africa during | 














likely to shoot next.” Ectha was always very proud of being 
a soldier, and few things gave him more pleasure than when in 
1911 he was made an honorary General in the British Army. 
He was, in his way, a great strategist, with an uncanny power 
of reading the mind of the enc my. Like all gecd soldiers, too, 
he wanted always a fair fight and then a clean peace, such a 
peace as he had made himself with Britain. €cuth Africa has 
gone through many furnaces, and may have more to face, 
but true to her remantic character, she has a talent for strange 
and moving reconciliations. Where else would it be possible 
to find men wearing medals granted by the King for their 
distinguished service in a war against Britain ? 

When after the Treaty of Peace in 1962 Botha took leave 
of his, staff, he told them: ‘ My days of rest are over. I 
shall only be able to rest when I am put in my grave.” Five 
years later he became the first Prime Minister of the Transvaal 
under responsible government ; three years later he was the 
first Prime Minister of the Union of South Africa ; four years 
after that he took the field as a British General against the Ger- 
man cnemy. When his military work was over he had to face 
three years of political complexity and vexation ; he attended 
the Peace Conference at Versailles and signed the Treaty on 
South Africa’s behalf; and then he returned home to die. 
These seventeen years of British citizenship were years of 
splendid achievement both for his own country and the 
Empire. But the man was even greater than his work. Few 
statesmen have been so totally untouched by personal am- 
bition, so incapable of anything narrow or mean or petty, 
iis patience was almost superhuman, and his kindness and 
courtesy never flagged in the darkest days. Much of his 
power lay in the fact that he preserved a kind of noble rustic 
simplicity. He might be soldier and statesman to the world, 
but at the back of it he was always a countryman, “ a farmer,” 
as he described himself, ‘“‘who used his common sense.” 
Rotha had to the full the passionate devotion of his race to the 
land, and his farm at Rusthof was never long out of his mind. 
He drew consolation from deep springs of faith and hope, and 
his courage was therefore in the strictest sense unconquerable. 

He was no great orator and never owed his influence to 
the art of words, though in conversation he had something of 
Rhodes’s gift of pregnant platitudes. But his great powers 
had a better means of expression than words, for his person- 
ality was communicable ; without «ising much he seemed to 


make himself felt throughout South Africa, the Empire, and 
ultimately the world. His influence was an indefinable and 


illimitable thing, stealing like an atmosphere over men’s 
minds. People felt his goodness before they realized his 
greatness, and, indeed, the two things were inseparable. 
South Africa in her long history has had more than her share 
of misfortunes, but she can set against them the fact that her 
darkest hours of crisis gave her such a man. 

JOHN BUC. AN. 


BOOKS. 


— f—— 
THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
Mr. A. C. Benson has followed an unusual plan in his Memories 
and Friends (Murray); he has chosen to describe men of 
whom he had the most vivid and amusing impressions, 
whether they were famous or not. As a matter of fact he 
is much more interesting when he deals with those who are 
less known, for he often intersperses his recollections of 
notable authors with literary criticism, a disappointing 
practice. And so, though the book gives agreeable informa- 
tion on Ruskin, Henry James, Rossetti, and Rupert Brooke, 
the most lively chapters are those which set before us the 
house-masters, University dons, and personal friends whom 
Mr. Benson knew intimately. The third volume of The 
Faringion Diary (Hutchinson) is published this week. 

Mr. R. B. Cunninghame Graham has written a history of 
The Conquest of the River Plate (Heinemann). He confesses 
with pride that he has not striven for accuracy or ‘ searched 
archives to determine if John or George or Peter were born 
in or out of wedlock ” ; his object has been ‘“‘ to present some 
of the conquerors of the River Plate as human beings, and 
try to show that, taking into consideration the times in which 
they lived, they did not differ greatly from ourselves.” And 
he seems to think that reviewers will object! 
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They will be 
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as much relieved as the rest of his readers. The same pub- 
lishers reissue Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s A Vanished 
Arcadia. It will be good news to those who were amazed 
and excited by Beasts, Men and Gods, that Mr. Ferdinand 
Ossendowski has published a new book, Man and Mystery 
in Asia (Arnold). 

The most important book received this week is Dr. M. R. 
James’s translation of The New Testament Apocrypha (Claren- 
don Press). It is the first complete survey of the apocryphal 
literature of Christianity, and it contains fragments of 
tradition which may be authentic. Messrs. Macmillan send us a 
collection of essays on Reality and Religion by Sadhu Sundar 
Singh, which will interest those who remember Canon Streeter’s 
account of the Sadhu and who can realize the value of a 
Vedantie scholar’s enrichment of Christian theology. 

Mr. E. E. Fournier D’Albe gives a popular account of the 
history of selenium in The Moon-Element (T. Fisher Unwin). 
The Spectator’s readers will be familiar with a comparatively 


large number of the selections in Mr. Leonard Strong’s The | 


Best Poems of 1923 (Boston: Small, Maynard and Co.). 
Messrs. Ernest Benn again win our admiration by the splendour 
of their newest publication, Rodin. The book contains 
sixty photogravure plates, hand-printed on hand-made 
paper, and an introduction by M. Léonce Bénédite. 

Tue Lirerary Epiror. 


MAURICE HEWLETT. 


Last Essays of Maurice Hewlett. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 


Tue death of Maurice Hewlett last year deprived us of a 
novelist who had outlived part of his early popularity, a poet 
who had never been popular nor indeed scarcely recognized, 
and an essayist whose admirable touch is seen in the present 
misccllanea. Maurice Hewlett was a man who warmed both 
hands before the fire of life, eagerly, restlessly, apprehensive 
of the waning flame and the whining wind without, and pursu- 
ing his tasks with a zeal that shames men a little younger. 
A man of action was quenched in this man of letters, or 
survived only in the activities devoted to his own village 
and neighbouring Salisbury ; and the man of letters, catching 
the fire that was meant for action, busied himself about 
many things, doing some excellently, some less happily, but 


all alike gallantly and with at least a remnant of youth’s | 


bright impetuosity. Flickering or steadily shining through 
all his work, so abundant and so various, his zest for expression 
burns on, and clearest when he surveys the land in which 
his own lot has been pitched, the little Wiltshire corner and 
its downs. In that golden are of rising and falling fields, 
the man of action and the man of letters were reconciled, and 
perhaps the best of the present essays are those which testify 
to that fortunate conjunction. 

To consider the scope and value of Maurice Hewlett’s work, 
in prose and verse, is beyond the moment’s opportunity, and 
it is not even possible to ask the cause of that curious, uneasy 
sense of frustration which a reader may become aware of in 
reading many of Hewlett’s novels. That sense is not quickened 
by the poems on English themes, but it is quickened by certain 
other writings, including even some of the essays. But in 
the main Last Essays will delight and continue to delight 
those that care for the recollections, meditations, studies and 
epinions of a full man. Hewlett’s definite and vivid person- 
ality is clearly seen here, and readers will gain something of 
the knowledge which he gave to his friends. They will find, 
for instanec, what Hewlett thought of the modern erotic 
nevel, and be amused to see him describing the beginning 
of the “grubby and illicit” novel in Mr. George Moore, 
especially when the peculiar, evasive eroticism of some of 
Hewlett’s own novels has struck them sharply enough. His 
acute perception that, as a consequence of the lordship of 
the sex-theme (ladyship, I should have said), the novel has 
ceased to be an interpretation of life and become a kind of 
poem might have extended to some of his own books without 
derogation. The truth is that Hewlett was as definite in his 
attitude concerning sex in literature as about most other 
things, and disdained the license which others misuse ; and 


yet—such is the perplexity of human powers !—his own 


novels afford instances of a fine confusion of liberties. 
The strictness of his attitude was not supported by ignor- 
he read widely in 


ance of other literatures than English: 


— 

French, and in Last Essays discusses French Memoirs q 
their writers with a lightness and freedom which make > 
pages wholly delightful. He finds his pleasure equally ip ; 
study of Pierre de L’Estoile and in the * universal] Abbes ; 
Madame de Maintenon; but it is for an Englishwoman 
Dorothy Osborne, that his admiration is outpoured and pt 
own provoked anew. Maybe it requires no great penetration 
to discover the charm and flushed purity of this other Dorothy 
as Hewlett calls her, but her praise has not yet been staled 
nor his tribute bettered. 
And not a word having been said of Hewlett’s way” of 
writing and use of his native tongue, it is proper to quote 
the last lines of the last essay, a beautiful conclusion to a 
book which it might have pleased himself to handle and 
reflect how much of his intimacies was now revealed. This 
essay, the quietest and most beautifully conceived of all, is 
entitled “The Lingering of the Light,” and ends thus — 


} 











“ Sixty-three, she was, and had never been a day without y ake 
in her children’s recollection. She had never been in bed after 
six in the morning, never stayed at home or abed ex: ept, of coum 
| for child-bed. She had had eight children, brought up six of them 
| to marry and prosper in the world. And now she lies stricle 
| and they, those prosperous young women, all about her bed. J} 
well Shakespeare knew that world : 

Fear no more the heat o’ the sun, 
Nor the stormy winter's rages ; 
Thou thy earthly course hast run, 
Home hast gone, and ta’en thy wages. 


Ken, 


Low 


Nothing for tears or knocking of the breast. The words ring ag 
solemnly as the bell. I cannot conceive of no earthly thing mor 
beautiful than such faithful, patient, diligent, ordered lives, rownded 
off by such mute and uncomplaining death-bed scenes. The fact 
that so they have been lived, so rounded off, for two thousand 
years makes them sacred for mo. How often has the good soul 
whose end I am awaiting now stood at her cottage door to mark 
| the lingering of the light ?. May her passing be as 
| day’s has been.” 





gentle as this 


This is prose that makes, in another's phrase, no inconsolable 


conclusion. JOHN FREEMAN. 


A SONG TO DAVID. 


A Song to David, with other poems. By Christopher Smart. 
Edited by Edmund Blunden. (Cobden Sanderson. 6s. net.) 





CHRISTOPHER SMART has long been a problem to theorists, 
He was an engaging, dissipated, rattle-minded journalist, 
| always overwhelmed with debt, always riotous, always belying 
the promise of his conversational brilliance, a man “ in equal 
possession,” Frances Burney wrote, ‘ of those finest ingredi- 
ents for the higher call of his art, fire and fancy, and, for its 
comic call, of sport and waggery. But his intellects, unhap- 
pily, were more brilliant than sound ; and his poetic turn, 
though it never usurped his sentiments or his heart, was little 
calculated to fortify his judgment.” All his contemporaries 
eall him poor Smart; though Gray very righteously adds, 
“not that I, or any mortal, pity him.” After producing a 
vigorous but clumsy satire, a long, dull didactic poem, anda 
few miscellaneous trifles, he was shut up in an asylum. Our 
authority upon his madness is Johnson, of course : ‘ Burney. 
‘How does poor Smart do, Sir: is he likely to recover?’ 
Johnson. ‘ it seems as if his mind had ceased to struggle with 
the disease ; for he grows fat upon it.’ Burney. * Perhaps, 
Sir, that may be from want of exercise.’ Johnson. ‘No, 
Sir ; he has partly as much exercise as he used to have, for he 
digs in the garden. Indeed, before his confinement, he used 
for exercise to walk to the ale-house ; but he was carried back 
again. I do not think he ought to be shut up. His infirmities 
were not noxious to society. He insisted on people praying 
with him ; and I'd as lief pray with Kit Smart as anyone else. 
Another charge was, that he did not love clean linen ; and I 
have no passion for it.’ ” 

The puzzle is this: while he was in the asylum he wrote 
“A Song to David,” a poem which later pocts have recognized 
to be a work of supreme genius ; Browning called it :— 

“ A song where flute-breath silvers trumpet-clang, 
And stations you for once on either hand 
With Milton and with Keats.” 
It is a poem of vehemence and ecstasy, and it is sustained 
through eighty-six stanzas. Yet neither before nor after, it 
has been agreed, did he write anything of worth ; not only was 
his other work feeble ; it contained nothing of the same kind, 
no echo or promise of his masterpiece. On this view he bas 
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NOBLE STREETS. 

No art is so easy to appreciate as architecture, because 
no art is so universal in its appeal; and to one who is 
earning to appreciate it, no art opens up a world of such 
new delight. In the Masters of ‘* Architecture x series 
(each volume with an introduction by a distinguished 
architect and 35 plates, Ios. 6d. net) you will find beautiful 
puildings almost unknown, unfamiliar aspects of familiar 
buildings, exquisite pieces of “detail.” Ask your book- 
gller to show you these volumes, and by gradually acquiring 
them for your library you will become an inhabitant of a 
city of ideal beauty. Ready: Inigo Jones, who built 
the Banqueting Hall; Chambers, architect of Somerset 
House; Vanbrugh, designer of Blenheim ; and the great 
Hawksmoor. ‘The series should also be a source of much 
leasure and profit to the professional architect and archi- 
tectural student. . 

ART EXHIBITIONS 
are often dull because there may be only one or two pictures 
there that you want to see. If you possess the “ Contem- 
porary British Artists ” series you may at your leisure 
grow familiar with the finest modern English work, and 
at any time choose your own exhibition to suit your mood. 
Two new volumes now ready: Shannon and McEvoy ; 
recently published, John, Orpen, Paul Nash, Nicholson, 
Rothenstein, Clausen; ready immediately, Stanley Spencer, 
Lamb, Holmes. Each with introduction and 35 plates, 
8s. Od. net. 
FOUR REASONS 
why you should read plays. (1) They take you into the 
heart of the action without padding; (2) they are just 
he right length for an eve:.ing’s reading or a train Journey ; 
(3) they are far more “‘ thrilling’ than a long and diffuse 
novel; (4) they give you the joy of the theatre combined 
with the comfort of your armchair. Fine work is being 
written by I:nglishmen to-day, and we publish it regularly 
in our “Contemporary British Dramatists ’”’ series (5s. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. paper). Monkhouse’s Conquering Hero was 
one of our “‘ finds.’’ Ask your bookseller to show you the 
volumes and you will spend many happy evenings. In 
pteparation—three similar series of modern American, 
modern I'rench and modern German plays. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. 
Poems by Humbert Wolfe. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more delicious volume 
of verses.—Scotsman. Imbued by a wistful and childlike 
spirit of beauty.—Daily Telegraph. There is food for all 
tastes in this beautifully printed book of dainty verse.— 
A.A.B.,in the Evening Standard. I read it with an inward 
glow.—Edmund Blunden, in the Weekly Westminster. 
Each poem is written with a tranquillity andease that must 
enchant the reader . printed in a scrupulously beautiful 
fashion.—Thie Spectator. net. 


LONDON: ERNEST BENN, LIMITED, 
8 Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 
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PALS FIRST 


By FRANCIS PERRY ELLIOTT. 
imagination, boldly and skilfully carried to a triumplant 
The reader yields himself a willing captive to the f 
The love interest is cleverly introd 
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“Mr. Hurst has unusual powers.’’-—‘ The Times.’ 


COOMER ALI 


By S. B. H. HURST. Rose Macaulay, in the “Daily News”: 
“ One of the most readable novels | have come across recently. 
is a good novel ! 

material at his command, and a good story to tell, and handles 
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HOME PLACE 


By GEORGE W. OGDEN. 
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BLOOD MONEY 


By CECIL H. BULLIVANT. 


“ Bookman ”: “ A thrilling 
tale of love and mystery is an apt description of Cecil H. Bulli- 


reads it breatulessly.’ 


“Can be thoroughly recommended as a good 
- 7s. 6d. net. 
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thrillor 





| By ZANE GREY. 


“The story is 


‘THE YOUNG PITCHER 


“Nottingham Guardian 
rousing story with plenty of thrilling incidents.” 
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to read it late at night.” 


|THE GREY PHANTOM 


y HERMAN LANDON. 


Landon’s mystery story is very good. 
| agreeable suspense until the last chapter. 
is a sleuth of infinite resources. 
and nobody will want to put down his book until it is finished.” 
“So creepy that I would not recommend nervy people 
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The reader 
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THE TEMPLETON CASE 


By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH. 
tive story, in which the mystery is worked out to its solution 
through a tangle of ingeniously misleading clues, contrived with 


conspicuous cleverness.” 


“Truth ”’: “A capital detec- 


ye. 65. net. 





excitement.” 


'MR. APPLETON AWAKES 


| By LESLIE BERESFORD 
“The author has given us some excellent stories, but he has dene 
comparable in power with this extraordinarily vivid 


(“ PAN ”). 


“East Anglian Times 


nothing 

novel, which makes first-rate reading. The love element in the 

book is delicious.” “ Times”: “A whirl of adventure and 
7s. 6d. net. 
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By H. M. EGBERT. 
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": “A remarkable narrative and one that will 
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By E, ALMAZ STOUT. 
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been regarded, in Mr. Blunden’s phrase, as “ an ingenious hack 
suddenly snatched up by the whim of the gods.” 

Mr. Blunden is the first to dispel this view ; in his edition of 
the Song to David he includes a number of poems which exhibit, 
some here and there, some throughout, the same rapture and 
simplicity. They contain that same prosaicness of statement, 
so straightforwardly, musically, and passionately recorded 
that it seems natural and just in poetry ; they contain the 
same quaintness so ingenuous and honest that it becomes pure 
vision. Even his moralizing goes lyrically :— 

“The morning star, and pearl of price, 
And stone of lucid white, 
Are all provocatives from vice 
To heaven and pure delight.” 
And where else in the eighteenth century could we find stanzas 
such us these ? :-— 
“O the magnitude of meekness ! 
Worth from worth immortal sprung ; 
O the strength of infant weakness, 
li eternal is so young! 
See the God blasphemed and doubted 
In the schools of Greece and Rome ; 
See the pow'rs of darkness routed, 
Taken at their utmost gloom. 


Spinks and ouzels sing sublimely, 
‘We too have a saviour born’ ; 
Whiter blossoms burst untimely 
On the blest Mosaic thorn. 


God all-bounteous, all-creative, 

Whom no ills from good dissuade, 

Is incarnate, and a native 

Of the very world he made.” 
Mr. Blunden has chosen from Smart’s work an anthology of 
delightful poems to illustrate “A Song to David” ; and he 
has proved that the springs of great poctry were in Smart 
himself ; that he was not merely for one instant stupendousiy 
gifted with an irrecoverable fire. 

It remains true that Smart wrote nothing of value before 
his derangement ; till then he was a typical minor poet, follow- 
ing industriously the fashion of his time. He never 2gain 
sustained his rapture long enough to match his one great poem ; 
but he wrote continually in a pure, fresh idiom, with a spirit 
of light and grace. He was at first in the condition of Manley 
Hopkins : “ I want the one rapture of an inspiration.” Hop- 
kins struggled into poetry by spiritual gymnastics, and still 
lucked the ease, ** the carol, the creation” of a natural poct. 
On Smart the fire descended ; and it never ceased to burn 


in him. ALAN PORTER. 


FICTION. 


a 
A RUSSIAN BARCHESTER. 
The Cathedral Folk. By Nicolai Lyeskov. (Lane. 7s. 6d.) 
The Gaol. By Paul Bourget. (Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Free Air. By Sinclair Lewis. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


The Midlander. 


Tu stories in The Sentry showed that Nikolai Lyeskov could 
achieve considerable effects by the conjunction of brevity and 
horror. The Cathedral Folk is neither horrible nor brief ; it 
appears at first to be a study of longevity, for, compared 
with many Russian villages, where the powers, both of nature 
and of man, are arrayed against the continuance of human life, 
Stary Gérod is a health-resort: the arch-priest Tuberdézoff, 
the sub-priest Zakharaiya, and the sub-deacon Akhilla, seem 
assured of uninterrupted repose. The interruption, when it 
comes, is curiously un-Russian. The diabolus ex machina, 
Termosesoff, trailing his prince wriggling in the bonds of 
blackmail, recalls many similar figures in Conrad, unbridled 
and irresponsible mischiefs let loose on a peaceful community 
to its bane. But here the instrument of destruction is not 
represented as the envoy of a malignant destiny ; it remains 
unjustified and unaccounted for, an accident and, from the 
standpoint of literary construction, an artifice. Indeed, the 
whole book, published originally in 1872, shows many minor 
devices of this kind—tricks to catch the attention and stimu- 
late suspense—which are foreign to a literature artistically 
more sincere than ours. The Cathedral Folk certainty needs 
these adventitious aids, the outward signs of a coherence 
which has only a precarious existence apart. from them. 
Audividual scenes are excellent, and the two chief characters 


By Booth Tarkington. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 





| familiarity. 


—— 
— 


are well sustained: Tuberézoff, the dignified, enlightene 

implacable churchman, the friend of the poor and vider 
monstrous bureaucratic system, and Akhilla, with the inchs 
of a giant and the intellect of a baby, uncouthiy devoted . 
his superior. Unfortunately, in portraying “Akhilla e 
emphasis is made to fall not, as would have been t} 
Dostoievsky, on his simplicity but on his stupidity. t] 

accumulated instances of which calry immediate convictien, 
and afterwards prolonged boredom, a boredom only Ageravated 
by the fact that Akhilla’s infelicitics of word arid conduct ate 
fatally implicated with humour, a quality that always Suffers 
in translation. ’ 4 


1€ Case in 


The translation of The Cathedral Folk is not very happy 
The dialogue has the effect of having been heard, Tuminated 
over and digested and then put back in the protagonisty 
mouths with all its flavour and life sucked out. Thys, in 
advising a friend not to lose his temper a man will say some- 
thing like “ Pray do not yield to an access of wrath,” And 
if, as is not impossible, this sally is greeted with genop 
laughter, one does not know whether to look for its cay 
in the awkwardness of the idiom, or in some humorous suscepti. 
bility of the Russian mind. But, as always in Russian novels, 
the trivialities of life are least successfully rendered, and th 
author’s power increases in direct proportion with the serioys. 
ness of its subject. The death-scenes of Tuberizoff ang 
Akhilla are not peculiarly memorable, do not compare with 
Bazarov’s in Fathers and Children ; but how good they are. 
how free from false sentiment, how solemn. ‘They carry on 
life, they even intensify character, to the very last, instead 
of losing themselves in a featureless lachrymose hush. It must 
be, one supposes, because the Russians attach so little import. 
ance to the fact of death that they are able to conceive it s 
variously, without being overawed by a sense of its importance 
or reducing it to a formula, 


al 


The continuity that was only discernible as a thread in 
The Cathedral Folk becomes a veritable hawser in The Gaol; 
the story is imprisoned in its thesis much as its suceessiv 
heroes, Jean Vialis and his son, are confined in the psycho- 
logical prison prepared for them by heredity. Heredity is 
always a thorny theme for the novelist to handle ; for directly 
the characters are finally deprived of free-will, automatically 
they cease to hold one’s interest. Accordingly M. Bourget 
has to find a compromise which satisfies neither the scientific 
nor the fictional elements of the book. An hereditary predis- 
position to suicide docs not work well in double harness with 
a series of disasters which might, of themselves, drive any 
sensitive person to take his own life. Each of the two motives 
impairs the validity of the other. M. Bourget manages them 
very deftly, but he cannot reconcile them, and when he tries t 
inerease the tension by whipping up one horse, the other goes 
lame. It is no use, for instance, to engage our sympathy by 
portraying the tortures of a Parisian husband who suspects 
his wife’s fidelity—in any circumstances a Herculean task 
and then, assuming the shape of Dr. Jekyll, declare that 
* psychological exudations don’t liquefy as obviously as thos 
of the bronchial tubes, still they do liquefy and disappear, 
and we call the process consolation.” 

Of the two novels of American life, Free Air, by Sinclair 
Lewis, and The Midlander, by Booth Tarkington, the first 
shows the Far West on holiday, the second the Middle West 
in sackcloth and in ashes. Free Air is very readable ; buoyant 
with vitality and high spirits ; it contains a motor-tour of 
two thousand miles, adventures, crashes, the whole of the 
earlicr part presenting itself to the eye as an exciting film 
picture. Later it becomes involved in the problem of a 
marriage between the daughter of a wealthy Brooklyn banker, 
and the motor mechanic who had been their good angel in 
the perils of the motor-tour ; idealism and sentimentalism 
replace incident. Free Air is an early work of Mr. Sinclait 
Lewis, and has a spring-like quality of exuberance. Mr 
Booth Tarkington’s latest story has a jaded autumnal ait. 
Diffuseness accounts for its inordinate length ; its texture is 
loosely woven and thin; its characters have the stamp of 
But it is sincere, and, better than many more 
pretentious books, it contrives to present the sad procession 
of the middle years, the disillusion of a fine nature bound toa 
trivial one, the expense of youthful spirit, and the tragedy of 
material suecess coming too late to be enjoyed, but not too 





late to be lost. L. P. Hartiey, 
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WILL & 


YOU 


| send a poor mother to 


France to visit the grave 
of her loved one for the 
first time ? 


tHE total cost is £4, and 

the name and address of 

the Mother who goes at 

your expense will be sent to you, 
and she will be told who sent her. 
For the £4 you subscribe the 
Mother goes over and comes 
back in comfort, and the happi- 
ness you will give her will more 
than repay you. Fifteen hun- 
dred Mothers are waiting to go. | 











Address: The Secretary, 


St. Barnabas Wa? Graves Pilgrimages, 
7 Hobart Place, London, S.W. 1. 





















Will you send one? \ j 











An attractively simple and _  distin- 
guished design. The mellow colouring 
of the mahogany, with its beautifully 
figured panels inlaid with black, gives 
a warm, rich effect. 

as tuans Gahan aor $7 ° 15 e 0 

Other sizcs to order in proportion. 
Sent carriage free to any railway station in the 


country. 










Any of Heals bedsteads can be fitted with their new 
patent “ :ITHERSIDE” reversible Spring Mattress 
side soft, other side firm—luxurious and eco- 










Heal & Son It? 


The pioneer and still the lead- 
ing house for good beddinz. 




















—— | Under the patronage of H.R.H. the Duchess 
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H. G. WELLS 
New Novel 


THE DREAM; 


ONE of the most characteristic books Mr. Wells § 





7 


a a a Na et Rea 


has ever written. It combines his early inven- 
tiveness with the riper humour of his middle 
period. The idea of telling a story of to-day 
from the standpoint of two thousand years 
hence gives a delightful freshness to the 


$ 


description of familiar things. 


se SP se 


7s. 6d. net 


~ 


3] JONATHAN CAPE LTD., ELEVEN GOWER STREET, LONDON 











“Lift up your eyes and 
look on the fieids”’ 


The Far East—Europe—our own Country. The 


need for strong, wise, and true leadership is 


everywhere apparent. 


In our home parishes 


there are manifold needs. People are poor— 
thousands are worklees and have almost lost hope 
in consequence, huge populations are left without 
the pastoral touch, hundreds of parishes being 
without curates. 


The Church 
Pastoral-Aid 
Society 


secks to help clergy in charge of large parishes as 
they follow the example of our Lord in preaching 
the Gospel to the poor—in healing the broken- 
hearted, in preaching deliverance to the captive by 
making grafits to enable them to employ additional 
assistants—and by means of its Ordination Fund 
helps earnest-minded men of Evangelical principles 
towards the cost of their training for the Ministry. 
Gifts to extend the work will be gratefully acknow- 
ledged by The Secretaries, Church Pastoral-Aid 
Society, 


Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE GIRL FROM HOLLYWOOD. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
(Methuen. 7s. 6d. net.) 

Mr. Burroughs, having exhausted the apes and the Martians, 
has now brought his pen to bear on one of the most interesting 
and sordid sections of mere humanity. The interest of 
Hollywood is natural enough; its sordidness, according to 
accounts, is mainly due to the herding together of actors and 
actresses whose salaries are, for the most part, grotesquely 
disproportionate to their abilities. Mr. Burroughs keeps away 
from “ personalities,” but spares us no detail of the general 
scene: drug-fiends and vampires advance from his pages 
almost as realistically as, in their professional moments, they 
loom from the sereen. A powerful foil is needed for these 
distressing disclosures ; the dramatic values and the popular 
voice alike demand one. Mr. Burroughs obliges by importing 
into the milieu of his story a palpably healthy breeze from the 
adjacent West, an indisputably strong man, and an ingénue 
whose “innocence,” though it might captivate Tarzan, 
would certainly seem suspect to Freud. It will be interesting 
to see if The Girl from Hollywood, which, like its predecessors, 
has obvious merits as a succés de sujet, will come to share their 
enormous vogue. The path is clear, and it would be as unfair 
as futile to attempt any further influence on the popular 
verdict. 


OTHER NOVELS.—The Pentagram. By Huntly Robert- 

son. (Grant Richards. 7s. 6d. net.)—A close and intelligent 
study of a modern adolescent placed in difficult circumstances. 
The opening of the story is very successful ; but the interest 
is not completely sustained.——The Second Wife. By Lilian 
Arnold. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—The lady 
who fills the title réle marries her husband in the full knowledge 
thet he has been tried for the murder of his first wife and 
acquitted. The way in which a perfectly groundless sus- 
picion takes root in her mind is cleverly developed by the 
author.——Poirot Investigates. By Agatha Christie. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d. net.)—Ingenious mysteries which the Belgian 
detective, Poirot, solves by hard thinking. The usual foil 
of the stupid assistant is duly provided.——A Muster of 
Ghosts. Compiled ard with an Introduction by Bohun 
Lynch. (Cecil Palmer. 7s. 6d. net.)—It must be confessed 
that a whole series of ghost stories, by very excess of horror, 
ceases to terrify, and though Mr. Bohun Lynch ironically 
recommends the reader to peruse these examples late at 
night, he may be assured that this can be done with perfect 
impunity, for the thrills of any given story cancel out those 
of the last one read. ‘Taken by themselves the storics are 
good, but the best two were written in the last century. 
The Ladies of Lyndon. By Margaret Kennedy. (Heinemann. 
7s. 6d.)—A very readable first novel on the suggestive subject 
of a genius brought up in a conventionally-minded family. 
Ile shakes himself free, but even the War—while making them 
suffer—cannot bring them to a new outlook, 


SHORTER NOTICES. 


THE MIND IN THE MAKING. By James Harvey Robinson, 
With an Introduction by H. G. Wells. (Jonathan Cape. 
6s. net.) 

The signs are multiplying that thinking men of the middle 
classes, with the fate of their brethren in Russia and Germany 
before their eyes, are beginning to be seriously unhappy 
about the trend of civilization, and plucking up courage to 
say that it simply means suicide. Professor Robinson's book 
is & symptom of this kind, being, as he says, “an effort to 
recommend the essential importance of free thought in man’s 
progress,” and of the application of more scientific intelligence 
to social problems, in order that our civilization may survive 
“the greatest intellectual revoiution that has ever overtaken 
mankind ” (p. 242). This is the discovery, picturesquely put 
in the Introduction by Mr. H. G. Wells (with a reference to 
Lord Balfour), that ** the human mind, being a product of the 
struggle for existence, was essentially a food-seeking system, 
and no more necessarily a truth-finding apparatus than the 
snout of a pig.” What, however, more immediately troubles 
Professor Robinson is American plutoeracy. “ Business has 
almost become our religion,” and an intolerant religion at 
that, which calls to its aid the Secret Service as *‘ a modern 
Inquisition.” ** The now all-potent business interests, backed 
by the politicians and in general supported by the ecclesiastical 
legal and educational classes,” are stamping out all social 
heresies, and a poor professor dare hardly call his soul his 
own. Such is the burden of Professor Robinson’s complaints, 
and if a tithe of what one hears about the doings of the White 
Terror and the Ku Klux Klan in America is true, he is not 
exaggerating. But it may be doubted whether more liberality 
and freedom of thought is an adequate panacea for our social 
troubles. For Liberalism, having plunged into war, has 
committed suicide, and its gibbering ghosts have neither ideas 
nor programme. Reaction is as incapable as ever of readjust- 
ment and learning from experience. Business (with the 
partial exception of Banking) as purblind as Demagogy in its 
opportunism, is destroying by short-sighted policies the very 





———— 
P ‘ a 
trade it seeks. Revolution cannot feed the masses it emanc; 
pates, and the one new force on the political horizon, F — 
prognosticates nothing but a reign of the machine-gun Ascismy, 
powers of the air. So it may presently occur even to = ! 
our less advanced thinkers that something has gone fed “ 
wrong with the human intelligence, and that somehow Py 
no longer up to its work. Perhaps it may be a mist: 4 : 
use it merely like the snout of a pig, and thereby po. 
snide f = CDY to arriy, 
at suicide ! , 
DRINK IN 1914-1922. A Lesson in Control. By 4 
Shadwell, M.D. (Longmans. 10s. 6d. net.) ’ 
_ Dr. Shadwell sets out luminously and briefly a history of th 
liquor trade in Great Britain from the beginnings of ¢o - 
by the State until the end of 1922, the last eighty Pp 
sisting of appendices comprising Government orders, pepo 
&e. He recognizes, as indeed we must all, the great innoae 
ments brought about by War-time legislation and js content, 
as we may not all be, that our temperance gains should be 
secured upon the existing basis of shorter hours and higher 
taxation. In his opinion, too much importance was attached 
by many people to the number of public-houses in a place 
their situation, external and internal appearance, the interes 
of managers in selling drink, the provision of food, grocery 
licences and similar conditions. It will be recollected that 
much attention was given to these matters in the Carlish 
experiment of State ownership, and Dr. Shadwell gives statis. 
tics to show that Carlisle has not done better than its neigh. 
bours in regard to sobriety. Without necessarily being suppor. 
ters of the Carlisle experiment of State control, or of Prohibj. 
tion, one may yet be doubtful whether Dr. Shadwell is not 
little hasty in his treatment of what are evidently strong ayer. 
sions. Particularly is this impression given in his reference 
to Sweden. In that country the consumption per head of 
spirits declined from 24°4 litres in 1913 to 4.3 litres in 1917, 
the convictions for drunkenness in the period declining fron 
17,699 to 3,749. The consumption of spirits in 1918 declined 
further to 3.3 litres per head, but the convictions for drunken. 
ness rose to 6,341. Dr. Shadweil’s conclusion that this is on 
more proof that there are limits to the compulsory suppression 
of drinking may be sound, but one would like to see the 
statistics ef the following years. There is, indeed, at times 
curiously grudging spirit noticeable in these pages, a good, or 
bad, example of which may be quoted from the conelusions 
* To go back to the old conditions would be to go back to the 
old level of drunkenness. Is that desirable ? It all depends 
on what the object is. Aleoholie sobriety is not the be-all and 
end-all of existence, and it may be too dearly bought.” Surely 
there is no question of going back to the old level of drunken- 
ness, whatever the alleged object,and Dr. Shadwell’s subsequent 
sentences show that he would be among the last to desire it. 
As a record the book is admirably brief and clear. 


THE STORY OF A GREAT SCHOOLMASTER. 
Wells. (Chatto and Windus. 4s. 6d.) 

In this book Mr. H. G. Wells has supplemented the official 
life of Sanderson of Oundle, one of the most remarkable 
men of our day, a man whose sudden death in the aspiring 
youth of his intellect, though not of his body, cut him off from 
a public realization of the greatness of his mind and the 
importance of his message. Here Mr. Wells has stressed (as 
the compilers of the oflicial life were not allowed to do) bis 
faults, his idiosyncrasies and the fragmentary and unfinished 
character of his practical philosophy. In so. doing he bas 
done a great man the best possible service. For it is easy 
for the subtle to pick holes in the Sandersonian doctrine ol 
service to the community, of co-operation instead of compe: 
tition, of love, of a scientific outlook upon life and economies, 
and to smile at the belief in a new heaven and a new earth with 
which he sustained the freshness of his spirit. But Sanderson, 
who began as a pupil teacher at an elementary school, and wht 
was once a theological student, had travelled a very long road, 
and when he died was still going on. He reformed and 
reshaped and, above all, deepened his doctrine and increas 
ingly realized the complexity of his material—man in hi 
social aspect. Therefore, we feel when we have read M. 
Wells’s book, with its affectionate admissions of fallibility, 
that to be put off by certain crudities and over-simplifications 
in Oundleism is to be not mature and hyper-civilized, but, 
instead, shortsighted. Everyone who is interested in educx 
tion, or in any aspect of sociology, should read this litte 
book—the account of a rare being who put into practice the 
things that many believe. 
THE CIVIL WAR IN 

2 vols. (London: 

Those who were drawn by the War and by Irish troubles to 
study the last great American struggle, who enjoyed Lom 
Charnwood’s Life of Lincoln and heard Mr. Drinkwater: 
dramatization of its more striking passages, will look t 
Professor Shotwell’s book for further information. They 8 
find its first nine chapters very useful, for these conta 4 
clear, short account, from ihe Northern point of view, of the 
slavery issue down to Lincoln’s inauguration. But from 
there onwards the English reader will be disappointed. He 
wil! find himself caught up in a detailed narrative of militay 
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ARE YOU AS HEALTHY AND STRONG 
AS YOU OUGHT T0 BE? 


IF NOT, LET ME MAKE YOU. 











It tas been my life's work, and I am proud to say I have brought back health and happiness to 
more than 200,000 sufferers from Nervous, Digestive, Uric Acid and other Functional eaknesses ip 
the last 25 years. Inquiry, my Advice, and your Invest igatio m of my claim to treat you shall 

COST YOU NOTHING. 

If you fill in and forward the form below I will send you an il!ustrated treatise of a most i ting 
and important character dealing with your own Complaint and a personal letter of advi s will 
place you under no obligation whatever; but if you then decide that you ought to have of my 
treatment, which TruTrH newspaper certifies cures 94 per cent. of cases and substant benefits 
99 in every 100, then, wherever you like, it will cost you-only a small fee and take but inutes 
a@ day of your time, and I shall only accept your case if I am confident I can do you goa 

The scientific curauve movements 1 preseri06 mawiduany om accordance 
with the age, occupation, comp:aint, and conaluon of each case ¢ epjoyaole 


to men and women of all ages up to 60-90, andl even ha 
patients of 100 years, and they keep hale and heart 
if you nave any physical 4litment vr aele 


is clearly your duty to yoursell 
make you to-day ot Full Inform 


mentioned below, 11 
accept the ofier I 
tion Free, 
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A recent photograph of Eugen S 
of whem a Medical Specialist of World- 
wide Fame recently declared: 
that you have got to the bottom of the 
Riddle of Disease and its Consequences.” 


























PROOF IN PERSON. Eugen Sandow at 

ages of 30 and 55, showing what his 

System has done in his own case. Bear 

in mind he was a delicate, ailing youth 

and MADE himself the strongest, and 

probably the healthiest, man in the 
world 


























Eugen Sandow’s Wonderful Curative 

Physical Culture Institute, the Health 

Mecca of all who want to be well, strong 
and vitally vigorous men and women. 






































Sandow welcomes personal calls at 
32 St. James's Street, London, S.W. 1, 
from Heaith Seckers, when he will fully 
discuss the suitability of his treatment 
without fee or obligation. 











LIVER TROUBLES. 


Sufferers from any form of liver trouble will find 
in this book how to secure relief and cure in the 
Sandow method of treatment by natural and 
simple movements, as the following (and thousands 
upon thousands of others) has done. 

Case No. A 32.672. Mrs. M. C. Mickleover, aged 47. 

The liver is also much more active, and | am 
able to get through by work without feeling real 
exhaustion, and now ! am becoming ambitious. 


RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 





These ailments may correctly be designated 
allied complaints. Briefly, the chief symptom of 
both is pain—acute pain. 

This book explains how you can be cured. 

Case No. 29,340. Aged 55. 


it is with much gratitude that I really say you 
have cured me of my compiaint. 


ANEMIA. 
Write for free copy to-day. 
Case No. A 23,753. Mr. H. 


The anzmia is now a thing of the past. General 


heaith very greatly improved. 


LACK OF VIGOUR. 


The only method of treatment which can claim 
to have been really successful in these cases. 
Case No. BB 334. Gentleman, aged 50 


1 am greaNy pleased to say ! feel a new man. 


HEART AFFECTIONS. 


rhe treatment described is not gymnas tic in any 
sense, but is gentle and graduated in its nature 
and most enjoyable to undergo 
Case No. A 33,042. Mr. D. E., Brynamman, aged 49 


The doctor was here last Saturday with one of 
my little children, and I asked him to examine me, 
and he said that my heart is better than he ever 
knew it. 


PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND 
PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


The ideal at which I aim is the type of man at 
whom anyone might look and say: “This is a 
man.’ 

Case No. 11,478. Mr. R. G. C., aged 18. 











Mr. Eugen Sandow cordially invites carried on during the wisitors’ travels or 

visitors to London from Overseas ” upon their reiurn to their own homes. 
yey a ernes - a -? Re 4 By this means hundreds of distinguished 
leadquarters o ealth,” as his Institute - a ; ‘ ool ep ee 
ah tego described by @ distinguished men and wome n from all cc un ies have 
Overseas Statesman already been able to enjoy the Unique 
Special Courses can be arranged to be Health Benefits of Mr. Sandow’s method 

2 commenced at the Sandow Institute and of Cwring Iliness without Medicine. 

“1 can see INDIGESTION AND DYSPEPSIA. NEURASTHENIA. 

This book shows every sufferer how the causes The terrible sufferings of neurasthenic patients 
and depressing symptoms can be overcome, and a are known only to themselves and the y ; ke 
perfectly healthy digestion ensured. ™m are in dai y contact I'he 
Ma we 6 7 ‘ aged 35. rec tragic end of a Bridegroor aS 
Case N BB 263. Gentleman. aged 35 per by ‘im Curses’ to Meare the 

lam more than pleased with the improvement In curse of modern civilisation.’ } has 
my general health; you have done wonders for me; pointed the way a cure to over 40 ) : 
my appetite and digestion are everything § could | Write for it to- hoe It is the first step for YO 
w to take. 

Case No. A 32,647. Miss M. W. P., At n 


aged 36. 

! am very grateful to you for the careful way in 
which my lessons were compiled, for instead of the 
wreck | felt at the beginning of the Course | now 
feel in splendid condition. 


OBESITY. 





This book « 1ins fully the “ how - why * 
of overcor obe y whether local or gencra 
Case No 11 327. Mrs. H., aged 4 . 


' have now lost a stone in weight. Exercise is 
becoming a pleasure to me, and ! feel remarkably 
well 


PHYSICAL DEFORMITIES IN MEN. 





PHYSICAL DEFORMITIES IN 
WOMEN. 

Those who read either of these two | s will 
find there some of the most iarkal ph s 
ever b i, showing sufferer from pir 
curvat its various forms both bef 
after ent. Other troub iealt with . 
clude Round Shoulders, Pror t lder 
Blades, Ch Deformities, Wry N 
Case No. AD 22,560. M 


My spine is going back to its proper place. The 
curvature is much decreased. 


CONSTIPATION. 





Natural means alone t n i, and 
this volume explains how 1 can cure irself of 
this troublesome comp/aint. 

Case No. A 33,414 Miss F. K., Taunton 


1 have taken no aperients for the whole. Seated 
bowels move naturally once or twice daily. 


INSOMNIA. 








Explains the cure which succeeds even when all 
other remedi have been tried without su 
Case N A .400 Mr. J. P. D., Hexham-~on- 
Tyne, aged 19 


My appetite is better and 1! sleep a tot better, 
regular sound sleep for about 7); to 8 hours. 





LUNG AND CHEST COMPLAINTS. 
weer ve “— 4g mesa is < — their 
victir the thousand to-day 

Ca N AD 24,112 


My chest has now improved wonderfully, causing 





fam more than satisfied. thave increased 6! in 
round the chest, and my height has gone up 3 
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my doctor to remark on my changed appearance, 
having lost ifs flatness. The doctor said my lungs 
are splendid. 





_Strength wna 





H Pesting this FREE ADVIGE COUPON will be vour first step to Pe ries t Health 

i Vigour, which are yours by right 

‘ 

H 

! Please send me your BOOK on..............+5 

H 

: My GCCUPATION U6. ..ccccccccccsccccccce My AGE is 
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: (Please say Mr., Mrs., or Miss, or Title.) 
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: ~ EUGEN SANDOW, 32 St. James’s Street, LONDON, S.W.1 
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events that is by no means clear, for it seldom describes the 
strategical situation as a whole and is greatly overburdened 
with names of fallen officers and with summarized casualty 
lists, While these show that no war killed as many general 
officers as that of 1861-1865, and are clear proof of the hard- 
fighting qualities of both sides, they receive too much space. 
Especially does the reader feel aggrieved at being confronted 
with two volumes mainly concerned with military matters and 
without a single map or plan in-either. The political sketch 
at the beginning is so good that it is a pity the author did not 
carry it on; from the outbreak of war we are swept into one 
army after another and are never enabled to see the diflicuities 
and fluctuating fortunes of the governments at Washington 
and Richmond. That, in view of recent history, would have 
been more ‘interesting than tactical details, where Professor 
Shotwell leaves the impression that he is not quite an expert. 
It‘ is curious that .the American. people, with their appreci- 
ation of good public speaking, should so often show little 
taste in style as written, and this book illustrates the fact. The 
prudery of writing that it is often said that raw troops have a 
tendency “ either to run like the dev-—l or fight like h—1 ” (on 
what principle are letters omitted from bad words ?) is a 
matter for personal like or dislike, but to write ‘* It was like 
political manoeuvres frequently are’? is to avoid grammar as 
well as taste. We get too much of the staccato manner, as 
follows :— 

“With 101,000 men in his command Buell had been doing little 
service for the country. He coukl never be got ready to move. 
He seemei possesse 1 with the idea that his oaly work was to keep 
Kentucky safe in the Union. Though Kentucky was now as safe as 
Ohio. A change was needel. And there was to be but one head, 
Halleck. And he was to command all the troops.” 


Any University tutor would speak harshly to a pupil writing 
like that ; it is a pity that the publisher’s reader did not 
demonstrate to Professor Shotwell the uses of the comma and 
semi-colon. It is a greater pity that neither publisher nor 
author insisted that a history of the Civil War must, to be 
understcod, contain at least two maps—of Virginia and of the 
western theatre. 

HAZLITT. 

We have received from the First Edition Club a very charm- 
ing example of the kind of reprints which is to be a feature 
of the new club. ‘TIMs reprint is of an unpublished article by 
Hazlitt, and is due to the generosity of Mr. Charles Whibley, 
who placed the manuscript at the disposal of the club. Mr. 
Whibley also provides an introduction. The matter of 
Hazlitt’s review is interesting—an attack on a contemporary. 
The style is mordant and excited. Hazlitt begins well :— 

“Before I answer your questions, give me leave to tell you my 
opinion of the person who asks them. I think then that you are a 
person of little understanding, with great impudence, a total want of 
principle, an utter disregard to truth or even to the character of 
common veracity, and a very strong ambition to be picked up and 

aid as a cat's paw. If I were in the habit of using the words Liar, 

‘ool, Coxcomb, Hypocrit--, Scoundrel, Blackguard, &c., I should 
apply them to you, but this would be degrading them still lower 
unnecessarily, for it is quite as easy to prove you the things as to call 
you the names.” 


FINANCE—PUBLIC & PRIVATE. 


[By Our Crry Eprror.] 


CHEERFUL MARKETS. 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.| 


Srr,—Another great strike has come and gone, and 
once again we find the Stock Exchange jubilating over 
the conclusion of the struggle, almost as though the 
economic position of the country had somehow or other 
been bettered instead of having been worsened. For 
it is impossible that these great industrial struggles 
should be so constantly repeated without the most 
serious damage to the trade of the country, while when 
they result, as apparently they have resulted in the 
present instance, in victory for those who may demand 
an uneconomic wage, it is very difficult to see how the 
economic position of the country can fail to become 
very seriously impaired. Therefore, while it is quite 
intelligible that the technieal position of the Stock 
Exchange should aid speedy recuperation in security 
values, the fact remains that the industrial outlook seems 
to become more unsatisf{xctory after each strike which 
takes place. Meanwhile, however, it is satisfactory 
to be able to report that the closing of the past fiscal 
rear has revealed quite as favourable a state of affairs 
im the National Finances as had been anticipated. A 
year ago, Mr. Baldwin estimated for a decline in the 
Revenue of £95.500,000, whereas the actual shrinkage 


————— 
has turned out to be only £76,000,000, and as age; 
an anticipated increase in Expenditure of about £5 enon 
we have a reduction of about £23,000,000. aad thee? 
a realized surplus for the year of £48,000,000 The 
of course, is all to the good, though following & yea ‘. 
which there was also an unexpected Realized Sur Be 
of £100,000,000, it is not surprising that the tax — 
is beginning to grumble a little at being compelled’. 
pay such a high Income Tax, when for two years in 
succession the realized figures indicate that a shilling 
reduction might very well have been made. 8 

So far as the Budget prospects themselves are 9 
cerned, I have already explained in these columns that 
hopes should not be pitched too high. Of course. if it 
were a case of the Revenue of the past year being re. 
peated, Mr. Snowden would have a surplus of something 
like £50,000,000 to handle. The Revenue results, hoy. 
ever, will not be repeated. There is virtually an under. 
taking—as the City understands it—to repeal the Cop. 
poration Profits Tax, which will involve a consider. 
able loss of Revenue. On the basis of existing taxation 
the new Revenue therefore seems likely to show ay 
automatic reduction of at least £30,000,000 to £40,000.009 
and it will be quite as much as can reasonably be exp cted 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer should have a few 
millions over in the shape of anticipated surplus. The 
point, however, to be noted with infinite thankfulness 
is that the National Revenue is standing the strain of 
prolonged trade depression in a wonderful manner, 
A year ago, Mr. Baldwin indicated that for 1924-5, that 
is, for the forthcoming Budget, it might be necessary 
to tap new sources of Revenue. To-day, however, 
it looks as though there might be a modest surplus 
without having to resort to any fresh taxation, while 
the amount of debt which has been redeemed is, of 
course, a good feature in the situation. 

It is, perhaps, scarcely surprising, therefore, that on 
the whole the tone during the past week should have 
been one of cheerfulness, especially as the projected 
Conversion Loan, to which I refer in a subsequent note, 
has itself been a helpful influence. Moreover, the greater 
steadiness in the Foreign Exchanges, and _ especially 
in the france, has not been without its influence upon 
the market, and in addition favourable rumours have 
been circulated as to the character of the forthcoming 
report of the Reparation Commission’s Committee of 
Experts.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Artruur W. Kuippy, 

The City, April 1st. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Apart altogether from any effect produced by the 
conclusion of the strike, there is no doubt that gilt-edged 
securities have been stimulated, and justly stimulated, 
by the important conversion operation announced to-day. 
Briefly stated, the offer is being made to holders of the 
existing 5 per cent. War Loan to convert—up to the 
amount of £200,000,000—into a new 44 per cent. Loan 
dated 1940-44. Each holder is to have offered to him 
£103 in new stock, as compared with £100 in the old 
5 per cent. stock. The old 5 per cent. War Loan, it may 
be recalled, is dated 1929 to 1947. In other words, the 
Government has the right to repay at par five years 
hence, and consequently a good many holders of the 
War Loan may weleome the opportunity of converting 
into a loan which cannot, at all events, be redeemed 
for 16 years, and I think it will be found that the oppor- 
tunity to convert will be fairly well taken advantage of. 

. * * * 


From the Government’s point of view, on the other 
hand, there can be no question as to the wisdom of the 
policy of attempting to convert, for the 5 per cent. War 
Loan exceeds £2,000,000,000 in amount, which is far too 
great a total to have falling due on a particular date. 
The market, therefore, is pleased that the Labour Govern- 
ment is, in this matter at all events, adopting a wise and 
sound policy. All gilt-edged securitics have responded 
becavse they sce in the move an attempt to raise the 
standard of the National Credit, and in that respect the 





moment chosen for the operation is a good one, because, 
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Hundred Children |\= 
Four = 
$ 
Die in a Few Month E: 
Die in a Few Months. 5 
| < 
| The British Consul-General writes from S 
| Salonica : ; = 4 
| The milk supply in Macedonia is deplor- > 
| ably short, partly owing to the results of >= 
| the war and partly because the Turkish s = 
| emigrants take their cattle with them. Infant => ° = 
mortality is very heavy. At Toumba alone, one = T h € ct g are t t es p 
: - -_ ‘ .- 5 <—- S 
of the big refugee camps near Salonica, > 
. ‘S| beyond compare | 
4 |= > 
All the Children is = 
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Died this Winter. 3 CINCSZKEC = 
They lost over 400 in a few months, and I found = C I GARE TTE S & 
art — — pong —. at ike = “ Unique—like the De Reszke voice” - 
e adds that on the admuiss ; = 
‘ ‘ aine & - | - «> 
Governor-General himself it is now only possible | => T EN OR AMERICAN = 
to feed | (TURKISH) (VIRGINIA) = 
=S 10......13$  50...6/1 10....10d 5 )......42 a 
<= Zin di2 100...119 25.21 109....82 = 
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; ; ’ if|— 20 for 2- <> 
refugees who are camped in that city and its ws 50 for 5i- 109 for 10 > 
neighbourhood. m4 Sole Manufacturers : 
This is only a small part of the immense s J. MILLHOFF & Co. Ltd., 86 Piccadilly, London, W.1 = 
problem which has to be faced by the is s 





Greek Government, who have already 
spent 974,000,000 drachmas for the main- 
tenance of these wretched people, who in 
all amount to over a million. 

They are doing what they can, but private 
charily must help. 

From our other feeding stations come similar 
reports : 

“Some people are so weak that though 
the kitchen is only about 50 yards off, they 
cannot walk to it and their food has to be taken 
to them.” 

“Consistent attacks of malaria have shattered 
the health of a great number and the lack or 
insufhciency of food will not allow them to 
recuperate.” 

* They are still further weakened by swarms of 
vermin, of which they cannot rid _ themselves 
owing to the lack of soap and a change of 
garments.” 

‘The Easter appeal of the Imperial War Relief 
Fund has now gone out to Churches and indi- 
vidual subscribers, many of whom are readers of 
The Spectator. Whether you have subscribed 
before or not, will you not, by responding now, 


Let This Easter Bring 
The Gift of Life 


to these unhappy fellow Christians who have 
suffered so long? Remember, we are feeding 
less than one-tenth of those in desperate need. 

Donations of money, which are urgently required, 
should be sent to the Hon. Treasurer, Imperial 


War Relief Fund, 87 General Buildings, 
Aldwych, W.C.2, which is co-operating tn the 
All British Appeal for the Near East. 

Gifts of clothing should be sent to the Fund, 


c/o New Hibernia li’harf, London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Charities Act, 1916.) 


(Registered under the War 
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Established 1833. 


Subscribed Capital - - £43,617,080 
Paid-up Capital - . £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund - - . 29,000,000 


Head Offce: 


15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Agents in all parts of the world. 


| BRITISH, COLONIAL & FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS undertaken 


Affiliated Banks: 


COUTTS & CO., 
GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 





AUXILIARY: 


LLOYDS AND WNATIONSL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN 


ol y 


(Formerly The National Provincial & Union Bank of England Limited, ) 


BANK LTD. 
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as I show elsewhere, the position of the National Accounts 
is very much more favourable than at one time seemed 
possible. Moreover, it is in the interests of the taxpayer 
tht we should gradually get the annual service on the 
Debt reduced, and in this present operation the Labour 
Government seems likely to have a useful opportunity of 
noting that, whereas a talk of any rapid debt redemption 
through a Capital Levy reacts unfavourably upon the 
National Credit, gradually and skilfully prepared con- 
version loans have quite the opposite effect, albeit the 
final net result should be to relieve the taxpayer by 
reducing the charge on the Debt. 
* * * * 


A favourable point in connexion with the maintenance 
of the dividend of 15 per cent. on the Ordinary Shares of 
the City of London Electric Lighting Company is that 
it has been achieved in spite of considerable concessions 
to consumers, and even in spite of a slight decline in the 
gross profits. The average price per unit was less than 
half the amount the company is entitled to charge under 
its orders, and a great increase is to be noted in the 
volume of units sold. 

* * * * 


It is satisfactory to be able to record that the long 


outstanding points at issue between the Queensland | 


Government and the pastoral leaseholders in that country 
have been settled on terms which are declared to be 
satisfactory to both parties. Without entering again 
into the merits of this dispute, it is sufficient to say that 
because sanctity of contract was held to be involved by 
the passing of the Queensland Land Act Amendment 
Act, Queensland credit has been affected—a matter of 
the greater consideration because there is a good deal of 
Queensland Debt maturing within the next eighteen 
months. Now, however, that this misunderstanding 
has been cleared out of the way there will, of course, 





be no difficulty in Queensland ‘making the necessary | 


arrangements for the renewal of these obligations. This, 
indeed, has been among the favourable influences operat- 
ing during the past week, for it would have been most 
regrettable if the situation had not been cleared 
prompt and in a manner not merely satisfactory to the 
pastoral leaseholders, but favourable to the credit of 
Queensland. The City, however, has felt convinced 
that when Mr. Theodore came to this country and the 
facts were clearly placed before him, he could scarcely 
fail to perceive the justice of the claims made. ‘That 
expectation has now been fulfilled. 
A. W. K. 


THE RECREATIONS OF LONDON 


up | 





— 
PLAYS. 
QUEEN’s.—The Conquering Hero ee -- 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. Atlan Monkhouse’s play was successfully produced by 
the Play Actors’ Society and now appears under the 
auspices of Mr. Basil Dean. A War play.) 
Court.—The Farmer's Wife .. ae -» 8.15—2.15 
[Players from the Birmingham Repertery Company in 
an Eden Phi..potte play of village life.) 
Recentr.—The Immortal Hour .. oe -- 8.30—2.30 
’ Last week again bring full houses to Mr. Rutland 
Boug chto u's music drama.] 
Lyric, enmnin ihe Way of the World 8.15—2.3 
{Congreve’s comedy—almost all delightful—has one 
perfect scene here perfectly played.) 
Srranp.—Stop Flirting .. we a -- 8.30—2.30 | 
UFred and Adele Astaire exemplify the dash, finish and 
wit of Atcrican dancing.) 
FILMS. 
AT THE rmwpBassy Crvema, Hotporn (next to Holborn 
Restaurant—daily 2.30, 5.30 and 8.30 for three 


The Street. 


accomplished films ever made. 


weceks).— 


[One of the most The story would not dis- 


grace either Maupassant or Dostoievsky: the hero, a commonplace 
elderly little clerk, is magnificently acted by Eugen Klopfer; suspense 
is sustained ; trite sentiment is almost always avoided ; the conclusion 


is realistic and convincing. Above all, the use of composite photo- 
graphy to build up expressionistic pictures-in-motion of the maelstrom 
of the Street itself, which plays so important a part in the piece, proves 


once and for all t 
art often merely 


AT THE LONDON PaAvILion, 


wt cinematography can do triumphantly what modero 
attempts.] 


PiccapiLtty Circus (daily 2.30 


and 8.30).—The Ten Commandments. 
[Very tedious and very crude.) 











——<$—$ 


AT THE Stott CrnemMa, Kinosway 
tinuous).—The Naked Man. 


[Henry Edwardes is delightfal as the happy-go-luc 
through such embarrassing situations to win 
enjoyable comedy.} 

At THE Super Cinema, Turonatn’s Roan ( 
continuous).—Way Down East. 

[A revival of the most popular of all D. W. Griflith’s heart- “wringing film: 

1] i) 
At THE Pritaarmonic Hat (daily 
Crossing the Great Sahara. 


[Captain Buchanan's beautiful film is one of the mo: 
enjoyable of available entertainments.) 


ky hero who has to m 






. a 
(April 7th-9th, con. 


@ million—~g thoroughly 


April 10th-12th, 


2.30 and 8.30.) 


st refreshing and most 


MUSIC. 
April 5th.—Sournwark CaTuEDRAL.—London Sym- 
phony Orchestra ar ‘ 80 
[Bach’s St. Matthew Passion. A great mas hii that should ’ 
be heard and not taken for granted. Admission iree.} 
April 7th.—QuvueEEN’s Hati.—London Sy Pete 
Orchestra ae mA 8.0 
{[Mr. Serge Koussevitsky, whose conducting nn ainazing vitality 7 
and emotional force.] 
April 8th.—QuEeEn’s Hati.—Song Recital -» 8.18 
{The quintessential lieder singer-—Mme. Elena Gerhardt. In aig 
of the Save the Ghildren Fund.] 
April 8th.—QUuEEN’s Hati.—London Choral Society .. 8.9 
(Mr. Henry Hadley, the distinguished American composer, is conduct. 
ing his oratorio, Resurgam, and his Ocean Symphony.) 
April 9th.—ArouiaN Hawu.—Goossens’ Chamber 
Concert ae an oe ae 5.15 
[The reputable Philharmonic String Quartet plays a new Quartet 
by Mr. Bliss. Dr. Vaughan Williams’ subtly archai F 
Chaucer Kondels and Mr. Goossens’ Sextet are 
April 9th.—Sr. Lawrence Jewry Cuurcu 6.30 
[Bach's St. John Passion, with String Orchestra. Admission Free. j 
LECTURES. 
April 5th.—Royat Institute or Great Brirarn, 
21 ALBEMARLE STREET, W.1.—Dr. Charles 
Singer on “ Aristotle as a Biologist ” 3.0 
April 8th.—Royat Instirute or Great Barrrary, 
21 Albemarle Street, W.1.—Professor G. 
rece on * Ballads ”’.. ee r «> 5.15 
April 10th.— Tue GoverNor’s — sr, Royar Ho SPITAL 
(East Gare), Cueisr _Mr. Reginald Blunt 
on “A Chelsea Ghost "Hunt : : being a walk 
and talk, its places and personages.” Chair- 
man, Viscount Milner ‘ a4 -. 5.8 
[In furtherance of the work of the Joint P: arliamenta y Advisory 


Council. Tickets from Miss Harley Bacon, 7 Hobart UL aC 
5.W 


‘Ti 


inky ! 


- 1) 
PICTURES. 
Avpring Cius GALLery, Mitt Street, Conpuir Srreet. 
(Vigorous, directly expressed and passionate work by Mr. Hyam M 
rich, individual colour and compact mechanism by Mr. Horace Br 
unielt prettiness by Mr. Jan Juta: slight work by Adrian Daiutrey.) 


NATIONAL GALLERY, MILLBANK (TATE). 
{Burrell Collection. See notice.) 








IRISH LINEN S 


» 19. Hemmed Irish Linen 
are made from the very best of y 3 
. 2 x 3 yds. (single bed), 47/6 per pair 
- aa2 3 pis (double bed) 61/6 per 1 


Write for Illus. 





Plain Pile Carpet 


in all Colours and Standard Qualities 


from 9/9 
STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


Story and Co., Lid. 


MISS KERR’S “ USEFUL WOME! 


Do everything that can be done. 


per yard 





Branches: 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATION ARRANGED 
PARIS CHILDREN MET AND ESCORTED. 
ITALY SHOPPING UNDERTAKEN 
Lausanne _ SECRETARIAL WORK 
CHAPERONS, NURSES & COMPANIONS. 
CAIRO SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR DRESS- 
Manchester MAKING, TAILORING & MILLINERY 
BRIGHTON — eae, 
Eastbourne | Prospectus and References post free. 








48 DOVER STREET, W. 1. 


Telegrams: “* Usefuluar, Piccy, London.” 


SHEETS 


' ROBINSONe CLEAV ER 


No. 40P, se - 
¢ de TY" ( 
ae ol ag vm tar LINEN MANUFACTURERS 
on Order of. _ 20 BELFAST 
upwards in U.K.  ,aLso REGENT st. LONDON & CHURCH ST. LIVERPOOL 


‘Phone: REGENT 2566. 
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i 7” a COMPANY MEETING. 
8 to ee on ~ -g: 
thon 1HOMAS TILLING, LTD. [ > 


























CONTINUED PROSPERITY. j 
g of shareholders in Thomas Tilling, Lid., was held 


pel12th eetin 
y ane 
me March 3lst, at Caxton Hall, Westminste er, S.W., 


Monday, - ; 
Dg films 0a : y ? » Chairm y 
ng films) 4 Bichrd S. Tilling, J.P., the Chairman of the company, 


8.30, l 7 
lat presi S irman, in moving the adoption of the report, said that gm" ose 
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te his good fortune during the last three or four years 




































































g % been 
And mag 6 er to the shareholders very satisfactory balance- sheets, 
? . did not forget that during the many years he had been 
dele of the company it had been his lot to have given less BUT 
nish ‘tory results, and, although he saw no reason to visualize we can still supply 
» = adverse circumstances in the future, he was not optimistic our clients with \ 
* 380 : ong + to think there was no possibility of such a thing happening 
d a In a trading concern there were many factors over which 
ee directors he ad no ¢ itrol, such, for instance, as strikes, or SELECTED HAVANA CIGARS 
36 sill, 
y mentary enactmenis like the proposed London Traffic | 
. -° which it was impossible to say in what way it might affect AT UNDER 
, the company. Of this, however, the shareholders might rest 
pobre sy same knowledge and the same care would be PRESENT MARKET PRICES. 
ised in the future as in the past, and by the same set of ; f 
) 8.15 wep After dealing with the accounts the Chairman said that T° enable you to judge 
the policy of the board was to keep on extending the sphere of their smoking ee 
the ‘company ’s operations. These now covered most parts «dl we have made up SPECIAL BOXES 
ad fngland. He thought their wisdom of this policy was shown by | containing — = each OF FIVE CIGARS 
iho present condition of affairs, for while London was seriously as under, which we POST FREE 7 iy 
afected by a strike, not arising out of any matters between the | will forward to you FOR 
pany and its en iploye es, their provincial interests had not been | 
5.15 ated On the other hand, last year some of our province ial PACKING] BRANO size PRICE PER ICO 
eoncerns <7 ee he the same ec" vag saga 2 Rew | too |M.upmann.| LONSOALE IMMENGAS| 28576 
aft alone. e concludec yy moving: “That the directors id 
mort and accounts as presented to this meeting be adopted, | so ” CORONADOCS NO.I 'So/ 
6.30 that the interim dividend and bonus declared on the ordinary | 100 = GUARDIA IMPERIAL | 145/ 
siares since the last annual general meeting be confirmed, and | So e ANTONIO de BOURBON 106/6 
that on April 7th next a final dividend of ls. 6d. per share, less | So = IDEALES PREFERIDOS 89/6 
tax, be paid for the year 1923 ; also that a bonus of Is. per share, 
33 tax, be declar 4 on the ordinary shares, the balance then This offer cannot be repeated when 
ning at the credit of protit and loss account, namely our present stocks are exhausted 
2,246 Is. 5d., being carried forward.” 
3.0 a bon 1k aie salen. sn | EVERY CIGAR IS GUARANTEED 
= -~ a | TO BE IN PERFECT CONDITION 
——— a ee _ —— ——— a | 
- if 
” |} Ball, Hayter & Lamb Ltd 
; | a ayler am 
“ A burned child | Cigar Brokers & Wanner bite enien 
| 778 GE iamucbes St, London, E.C.2. 
> 9 
5.90 dreads the fire. | 
| 
° “— 
That is, because it has been taught the lesson | | B U R B FE, R R ¥ ) 
ita | OVERCOATS 
fyer 
"4 Bright Spring days necessitate 


smart clothes for ‘wn or 
Country, sporting or business man. 


BURBERRY OVERCOATS 
STAND INCOMPARABLE 


for cut, quality, style and dis- 
tinguished character; they give 
every comfort and impression 


Teach your Children Thrift by means of an 


_ | “EARLY THRIFT” POLICY | 


‘S with the | 
| STANDARD, | 


R and they will grow up thrifty members of I | 


d¢ sired. 


“BURBERRY MATERIALS 














DUBLIN: 59 Dawson Street. || 


the Community. I} | ~&¢ 
a | Wa ARE PROOFED 
No medical examination required. | BY BURBERRYS 
- ~ in important consideration when 
, : pur ocheals g an Overcoat, as this 
Write for Leaflet No. A.C. 12. mean 
r T 7 
THE STANDARD [LIFE | COMPLETE: 
ei ee ; | PROTECTION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. | a 
(Established 1825.) | Burberry Overcoats embrace the 
: ven | essentials for protection against 
HEAD OFFICE: 3 George Street, EDINBURGH. the English climate; against every 
) LONDON: 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 4, and conceivable change of weather. 
15a Pall Mall, S.W.1. } strated a 


— ee 








LISTEN io f tHE \NARTICULATE PLEADINGS ot the BABIES, whe 
may be ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT 


unless you help us to eradicate their disease and give them an 
©pportunity to become Men and Women worthy of our Race 
448 Babies from all parts of the United Kingdom have been born free 
ot Venereal Disease in the 
LONDON Lock. HOSPITAL AND HOME, 
Harrow Ry oad, London, since the new Maternity Dept. was 
Opened, ov + wy tothe new poh special yoga 5 there provided Please a 
Send a Donation to the Secretary to-day. 17,800 required this year. The Urbitor Burberry. 





" HAYMARKET 
S.W.1 LONDON 


Bd. Malesherbes, Paris; & Agents. 
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Cruel Slaugtitering and 
Humane Slaughtering 


About twelve million cattle, sheep and pigs are 
slaughtered annually in Great Britain for human food, 
mostly by methods which involve an enormous amount of 
unnecessary animal suffering. 

Only some five hundred thousand of these are 
slaughtered by means of the Humane Killer, which 
effectually destroys consciousness as the first step in the 
process of slaughter, and which slaughtermen can learn 
to use without any practice on living animals. Pending 
legislation, and to save unnecessary sufferings, the public 
is asked to encourage the voluntary use of Humane 
Killers and the adoption of compulsory measures by Local 
Authorities, and particularly to give their preference to 
humanely killed meat and bacon when making purchases. 


Read the latest pamphlets issued by the R.S.P.C.A., 
which will be sent to applicants gratis and post free. 


1. BACON FACTORIES AND THE 
HUMANE KILLER 


describes the cruelties usually practised in bacon factories 
and exposes the following fallacies:— 
That cruelty is necessary. 
That the use of the Humane Killer would 
stimulate foreign competiticn. 
That the Humane Killer is a menace to the 


public health. 


2. REPORT OF THE BIRMINGHAM 


DEMONSTRATION 


points out the cruelties of the usual methods, 
particularly the hoisting of pigs by a hind leg, 
as illustrated by the Meat Trades Federation, 
and how all such cruelty can be avoided, as 


illustrated by the R.S.P.C.A. ‘ 


3. HUMANE KILLING DOES NOT 


INJURE THE MEAT. 


Comments on the recent Birmingham Inquiry 
and the Meat Trades Federation report on 
same give ample evidence from experience to 
prove that the use of the Humane Killer is no 
detriment whatever to the meat trader, and 
shows that the contentions of its opponents, as 
based on the Belfast and both the Birmingham 
experiments, are opposed to known facts. 


4. JEWISH 
SOME OF ITS DARK SPOTS. 


A reprint of the report of Sir Michael Foster, 
K.C.B., F.R.S.. and Professor Starling, F.R.S., 
with an_ inroduction. Indicates various 
cruelties calling for immediate suppression. 


5. HUMANE SLAUGHTERING, OR THE 


OPPOSITE. 
(Reprinted from “ The Arena.”’) 
An appeal to all persons who would wish to 
protect the helpless animals slaughtered for our 
food from unnecessary suffering. 


These pamnhlets can be obtained, gratis and post free, 


+ from the 


Royal Society for the 


Prevention of Cruelty 


to Animals 
105 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1 
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Science @a 
Save them: 


Geod News for every 
Drink and Drug Victim 


If you know of any unhappy victim of Drink or Dryge 
give them the information contained in this announcement 
You will then be helping forward what is undoubtedly * 
noble work for the regeneration of suffering humanity, © 

The Keeley Treatment is to-day regarded by eminent 
physicians, scientists, divines, and politicians as a th roughly 


sound and scientific method of eradicating the terrible 
craving for Drink and Drugs. The personal testimony of 
these men to the efficacy of the Treatment is available, and it 
is supported by “‘Truth’s” remarkable Report on the work 


of the Institute. 

The Keeley Treatment not only cures permanently—it also 
at the same time restores the patient to good health. He 
can once again become a useful citizen of the community 
and provided he exercises ordinary will power there will be 
no relapse, as he will neither want nor need alcohol. 


The Keelcy Institute is run as a Home. Every patient 
enjoys complete freedom to come and go at will, and there 
are all the amenities of a good-class hotel. Church workers 
everywhere—and social welface workers especially—can 


help on this great work, first by investigation, then by re- 
commendation. It may well be that with a little co-opera- 
tive effort you and your friends can rescue some : 
woman who has fallen by the way. 


Write for FREE Prospectus. 


All inquiries are treated in confidence. Address your 
communications to 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE 


(Dept. 11), 9 West Bolton Gardens, London, S.W.5, 
Telephone: Kensington 813. 
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ANCLO-AMERICAN OIL CO. LTO 
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WELBANKS BOILERETTE 


“LOOKS AFTER ITSELF.” 


You simply put your Dinner in the Boilerette, consisting of Meat or Poultry, Pudding, Veget- 

ables, &c., and leave it to ‘‘take care of itself.” You ean go out, come back when you like, 

and find it beautifully cooked ready to serve. The Meat will be made very tender, delicious, 

and digestible, Puddings will be as light as bread, while Vegetables will have their delicious 
flavours and life-giving properties fully conserved. 

Itisa great, boon to busy men and women in the home, the shop, or the office, for while 
the Boilerette ‘‘looks after itself” you can go out shopping, visiting, or spend your time 
writing, sowin ;, reading, &c. They are used on board yachts, in caravans, by campers-out, &c. 

On Sundays you can go to Church or Chapel with the confidence that when you return a 

inner, beautifully cooked, will await you, ready to serve. 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


gets intenseiv hot, hotter than an ordinary saucepan, yet it can never burn the food. 
“It looks after itself,” therefore requires ne 
attention, stirring being unnecessary. 






















The *‘ Hospital” calls it 


“THE IDEAL COOKER.” 


The Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Miik, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews, 
Jellies, Custards, Sauce, Jam and Marmalade Making, Beef Tea, 
&e. A Speciality for Infant, Invalid, 

AND ALL KINDS OF VEGETARIAN COOKERY. 


COOKS MEAT AND VEGETABLES IN OWN JUICES, 


By which means all the Valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Aperients and Life-giving properties 
Meat and Vegetables, which are usually washed away, sre fully conserved. 








VEGETABLES COOKED IN THEIR OWN MOISTURE 


are Be delicious. The Salts are NATURE’S BEST 
MEDICINE, and can be relied upon to impart fresh 
life and energy to body, blood and brain. 


“CONVERTS THE OLD INTO YOUNC.’’ 


Will make Tough Meat delicious and digestible, and 
Ojd Fowls more tender and delicious than Expensive 
Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


THE COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


FOR COMMON SENSE COOKERY. 


The Illustration below Shows a EBaskei filled with Unpeecied 
sa Potatoes and Brusseis Sprouis, 














ready to be Conservatively Cooked above the 
Meat, ete., in one of Welbank’s Oval Boilerettes. 
By this Common ense Method 
of Cackery the Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
Natur il Ape rients and Life -giving properties 
of Vegetables, which are usually washed out 


Se and wickedly wasted, are fully conserved. 
These Salts, cousisting of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, Iren, 
Phosphorus, Sulphur, Silicon, and Chlorine, are the most precious Medicines 
Nature provides for us from her Wondrous Laboratory for the Prevention and Cure of all 

kinds of Complaints ranging from Constipation to Cancer. 


CONSERVATIVE COOKERY 
WILL 
CURE CONSTIPATION 
AND 
PREVENT CANCER! 


BR. ROBERT BELL, ‘The Eminent Cancer Specialist, writes: 
‘‘CANCER IS A BLOOD DISEASE AND ITS BREEDING GROUND IS THE COLON.” 


we THE MARVELLOUS CAS-SAVER ! = 


THIS INVENTION is far ahead of 
ALL other CCOKERS or OVENS 
for Saving the Gas For example, in a 
No. 2 Oval Boilerette, holding 3 gallons, you can 
place a Dinner consisting of Two f ‘owls, a piece 
of Ham, and Two Vegetables; or a Dinner 
consisting of a Leg of Mutton, a Suet Pudding, 
and ‘wo Vegetables. ‘This Dinner can be 
cooked on the Smal! Simmering 
Burner on the top of a Gas Oven (see illus- 
tration), consisting of only SEVEN jets 
and the Gas not turned on full. 
The Photo shows the very smal] burner required 
for a No. 2 Oval Boilerette. 

















Allsizes, from 1} pints up to 20 gallons. Full Particulars Post Free. 


T. S. WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 
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The 
Story of Coal 


THE OWNERS’ OFFER TO 
THE MINERS 


For the sake of industrial peace and to save 
the public, if possible, from the disastrous 
results of a national stoppage of the mines, 
the colliery owners have offered to the men 
terms that will cost the industry a further 
£12,000,000 to £17,000,000 per annum and 
impose upon some of the poorer collieries and 
less favoured districts a burden that they may 
find it impossible to bear. 


To the lowest paid men the owners have 
conceded more than the Miners’ Federation 
demanded. They have offered an increase 
in their minimum wage of two-fifths and an 
increase in their subsistence wage of one- 
eighth. 


For example, the lowest paid man in 
Lancashire, whose wage under the old agree- 
ment was 5/6, and for whom the miners 
demanded 6/5, will receive under the 
owners’ offer a total of 7/6}—an increase 
of 64 per cent. over 1914, and 1/13 more 
than the miners demanded for him. 


To all other grades on the minimum wage 
the owners have offered an increase of 324 per 
cent. upon their standard wage. 


For example, a man whose wage under the 
old agreement was 9/-, and for whom the 
miners were demanding a minimum wage of 
10/6, will receive under the owners’ offer a 
minimum of 9/114. 


The owners have agreed that the proceeds 
of the industry in those districts above the 
minimum shall, after paying for stores, 
timber, working expenses, etc., be divided 
between wages and profits in the proportions 
of 87 and 13 per cent. respectively. That is 
to say that out of every 20/- available for 
distribution wages shall get 17/4}. 


Finally, by agreeing to a reduction in the 
ratio of “standard profits” to “standard 
wages,” the owners have made it easier for the 
poorer districts to rise above the minimum. 





If you are interested in The Story of Coai cut this 
advertisement out and file it. It is being issued on 
behalf of the Colliery Owners of Great Britain by 
Prine Gee, 40 King Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, from whom further information about the 
Ceal Mining Industry can be obtained. 


No. 7 











——— 


THE BIBLE IN THE EMPIRE 


Do you realize that of every four Briti : 
three Aes Indians? . - Subject 
The population of India numbers 319,000,099 
The British and Foreign Bible Society pay 
rendering the Holy Scriptures accessible to all = 
Indian fellow-subjects. - 
It has now published 101 versions of the Bibl 
or of some part of it, for them. The complete Bibl 
has been translated into all their principal languages, 
the New Testament into all the other really 
important tongues, and at least one Gospel into 


_ every widespread dialect. 


The Bible Society circulates upwards of 900,099 


| volumes of Holy Scripture every year in India, |; 


is the main source whence Christian missions obtain 
the copies they need. 

The Metropolitan of India testifies: “ There ig no 
missionary but thanks God for the work of the 
Society.” 

The Rev. W. H. Thorp, of the Wesleyan Bangalore 


| ae — . . e we r 
| Mission, writes: “ I bear grateful witness to its large. 


hearted, far-sighted policy, and its indispensable 


' contribution to the work of missions in India.” 


The Rev. Dr. N. Maenicol, of the United Free 


Church of Scotland, Poona, says: “ But for it we 
_ would often be weaponless and dumb.” 


The April number of the Society’s periodical, 
“ The Bible in the World,” has been enlarged to 
thirty-two pages, devoted entirely to the work in 
India. Have you read it? If not, we invite you to 


| do so. 


Contributions will be warmly welcomed by the 
Secretaries, The British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 








MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


THE 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
UNDER ITS 
DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 
ISSUES 
THE BEST POLICY 
FOR A BUSINESS MAN 


(Low Premiums. Limited Payments.) 





FUNDS EXCEED £17,500,000. 





HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINSURGH. 
LONDON: 3 Lombard St., E.C.3; 17 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 








United Kingdom 
Provident Institution. 


This Institution has for the years 1921-1923 allotted 
Reversionary Bonuses at the rate of from 35/- to 38/- 
per cent. per annum on Sums Assured and existing 
Bonuses, the higher rates being allotted to Total 
Abstainers. Further compound Bonuses at | 6/- per cent. 
per annum, making the total annual rate from 51/- to 
54/-, have been allotted to policies five or more years 
in force. 

The Institution assumes in its Valuation that its Funds 
will earn only 2} per cent. in the future. It thus assures 
larger surpluses for the future, and has exceptionally 
strong reserves. 


Total Funds: £13,276,501. 


Chairman: The Rt. HON, WALTER RUNCIMAN. 
Offices: 196 Strand, London, W.C. 2 
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The Man in the Log Shack | 
Picture him in his isolation and early struggles, on the = 
Western Prairies of Canada, in the forests of British 
Columbia, in the Australian Bush, and in other similar 
regions of the Empire. Think of solitary, monotonous 

» led by the 


- Woman in the Log Shack 


Remember the 


Child in the Log Shack 


growing UP without the influence of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. hen, to help them in their spiritual need, send your 
contribution to the 


OLONIAL & CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY, 


which sends out clergy, lay evangelists, teachers, and church 
workers to nearly thirty overseas dioceses. 


the 


Remittances should be addressed to 


9 (B) Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4; 
Or to Barclays Bank, Lomberd Sirect, E.C. 3. 
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The discriminating cigar- 
lover need not forego a 
smoke because his time is 


x 


ny 
be. 


limited. La Corona Half- 7 
a-Corona is identical with i? 
its big brother in all but F2 
size. It is the ideal “ short Fy 
smoke ” for the cultivated iF 
palate. Order it by its full J 
name :— Fa 

Fz 





La Corona 


Half:a-Corona 


A Liqueur in Havana Cigars. 
Of all high-class tobacconists, 112/6 per 
box of 100, and 29/6 per box of 25. 
MELBOURNE HART & CO., 


1-34 Basinghall Street, London, 
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No. 6. 

To maintain a smart | 
while drawing a very moderate 
salary, he finds it necessary to en- 

a 


Valet Service 


The Clerk. 









appearance, =I 







list the aid of 


Achille Serre i: 


Head Oilfice : London, E.9. 
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Don’t forget Waterman’s 
Ideal for Easter. 


many occasions when a Fountain Pen is 
for writing hurried notes and letters, signing 
documents in trains, hotels, boarding 
To have a Waterman’s Ideal at hand is 
and much in 


There are 
cheques and 
houses, etc. 
to save time onyenience., 

of holidays and 
Buy one before 


Waterman’s Ideal lasts a lifetime 
workdays. It is the world’s best pen. 
you go away. 


Ideal makes 
in’s 


an 
Combination 


that Waterman’s 
Ask to see Waterm: 


Remember, too, 
ideal Easter Gift. 
Writing Sets. 











Three Type Regular’ Type | Pr 

from 12/6; “Safety” Type | Gold. Nibs 

from 17/6; No 2, “ Self- | Every pen f 

Filling” Type (with patent | ichheees i i es 
Lever), 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; | renee and 4 well - 
No. 55, 27/6; No. 56, 32/6; | The Pen Book” f: on 
No. 58, 42/-. Clip-cap 1/- extra. reques 


L. G SLOAN, Ltd, ThePlex Corner, Kingsway, London, W.. 2. 
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"WAL, FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES. 4 


2 London to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta 
London & Marseilles to Ceylon, China, Japan & Australia 
London & Marseilles to Port Sudan, East & South Africa. 

5. London to Queensland. 
London (cargo) & Southampton (passengers) to New 


eo 


Zealand & (by transhipment, passengers only) Australia H 


(via Panama Canal). 
7. United Kingdom (by any Atlantic line) via Vancouver or 
San Francisco to New Zealand, Australia and the 
South Sea Islanda 
London (one clags only, third class rates) to Australia 
via Cape of Good Hope, 


aA 
a 1. London & Marseilles to Bombay, Karachi & Persian Gulf 
| 
| 
| 


—. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 &@ 6.—For wey oes (Manager. Grosvenor), 
14-16, Cockspur St.,S.W. 1 "Prelghtor Ooneral Business. P. ko ani Offices, 
122, Leaden 1 St., London, E 

Bl Agents, Gray, Dawes @ Co, 122, Leadenhall Street, London, EC 3 
He ee wr iy Westray & Co, Lid. 138, Leadenhall Street. London, EC. 3, 
0. House Ge I floor,— Generel Passenger Agent, W. L. James), 





No. 7.— —_- © 88. Co. of lew Zealand, Lid, P. & O. House (first floor,— 
General r Agent, W. L James). 14, Cockspur Street, London, 
owe > and for 4 ancouver Service. any office of Canadiam Pacific Rai 

No. 6. & O. Servica, Australia, via Cape. 32, Lime Street, E.C. 3, oF 





| P. & O. House, as above | 


Paru (40 Rowtes)—Secuud Frangause P 40, 61, Boulevard des Capamare 











14, ; oi Street, \ 








PESOS OOOH EU 5200000b020000E02020 


UNION-CASTLE 


LINE 


REGULAR SAILINGS BY MAGNIFICENT MAIL 
AND INTERMEDIATE STEAMERS 


ro SOUTH AFRICA. 


* The Empire’s Riviera’ 





EAST AFRICA MADEIRA 
ROUND AFRICA CANARIES 
Fares and Sailings on application to the Head Office, 3 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3; Branch Offices at Southampton, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool and Glasgow. 


BOSSES E0000 50000000:020000008208HHF! 
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CANADIAN 
PACIFIc 
SUMMER is 


HOLIDAYS 
IN CANADA 














Canadian Pacific__.__ Inclusive of all charges 


Conducted Tours 1924 26 DAYS No extras. 


Leaving LIVERPOOL June 6th for TORONTO 
and NIAGARA FALLS 


4 WEEKS 7 WEEKS 


Leaving Liverpool August | Leaving Southampton July 
Ist for a tour of Eastern | 10th for a Transcontinental 


Canada. Tour. 





For further particulars apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W. 1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3, London, 


Or Local Agents Everywhere. 




















1824 1924 
A CENTURY OF HEROIC SERVICE! 
Will YOU mark your thankfulness for the maintenance of 
THE LIFE-BOATS 
YOUR Service 
by giving ONE HUNDRED 


Pounds- - -£100 00 Shillings - - £5 00 
Half-Sovereigns £50 0O 0 Sixpences - - £2 100 
Crowns - - - £25 00 Pence - - - 8 4 
Half-Crowns - £12 10 0 Half-Pence - 42 
Florins - - - £10 00 Farthings - - 21 
Everyone who reads this appeal can afford ONE of these 


gifts. There is not a PENNY from the STATE. 
Please cut this out and mark YOUR Hundred. 
LORD HARROWBY, GEORGE F. SHEE, 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 


M.A, 








a 











Specially Conducted Tours 


SPAIN (21 days) al £56 5s, 
Visiting SAN SE RASTIAN, MADRID, TOL E DO, SEGOVIA, 
and the most interesting Towns in the South of Spain. 


EASTER ITALIAN LAKES (10 days) . 20 Guineas 


EASTER IN PARIS £6 15s. 
PARIS (7 days) e £8 17s. 6d. 
PROVENCE. Independent a cmneed and fuiutee prices quoted, 


WHITSUN TOURS ARRANGED. 


Write for Programme : 
THE WAYFARERS TRAVEL AGENCY 


(GROFFREY FRANKLIN and Davip GovRLAY), 
(Dept. J), 33 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 1 














A very high-grade Tawny Port. 


CONQUISTADOR 


Exceptionai value at o4 / . 


per doz. bottles, | 
carriage paid. 


Send 9/- for two irial bottles, post free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 


13 Bordeaux House, PERTH, Scotland. 
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SACRO 
“SWAN” 
A good pen is app: reciated by everyone, and that is ore gens SO gia 
reason why the “Swan” enjoys a_ world-wide capanding | arme 
popularity. It is a pen whose reliability is constantly make of fountain 
charges praised by those who have tested it—not merely for ee” as ae 
inter one year, but for periods of more than thirty tightly, 
INTO years. 
The “Swan” is the lifetime pen and is 
ed to satisfy you. Size 2. 
| — aes Self-Filling 
: “Swan” 
» Jul Self-filling Type from 15/-; other 17/6 
| “Swans” from 10/6 
nental —— 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS & JEWELLERS. 
Catalogue post free. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., LTD., Swan 
House, 133 & 135 Oxfe ord Street, 
London, W.1. Brar - hes: 79 & 80 
High H« alborn W.C. 1; 97 Cheapside, 
E.C. 2; 95: y Reger it Street Jv .1; and 
at 3 Exchange Str , Manchester. 








LA 


Nickel Finished 1/- 
Gold Plated - 2/6 
Sterling Silver- 2/6 
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Guaranteed to be made entirely from 
“ PURE NEW FLEECE WOOL,” 
thus ensuring the maximum of elegance, warmth and durability. 
Blankets.—72ins. by 90ins., 8ilbs. - 36/- per pair. 
80ins. by 90ins., 91bs. © 37/6 « 
These Blankets will retain their whiteness after being washed. 


The above sizes may also be had in Pale 
Blue Shade (Fast Dye), 1/- per pair extra. 


Luxurious Motor Rugs. 


Beautiful shades in 12 different designs. 
1st quality, 72ins. by 60ins., Slbs. - - 37/6 each. 
2nd quality, 72ins. by 60ins., 4lbs. - - 25/6 ,, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded. 
All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 


THE SKIDDAW WOOLLEN CO., HEADS NOOK, CARLISLE. 








| of Hiead-Mistress at the 














Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) : ee Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) ee Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 
Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 line—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 70 words. 





Classified Advertisements can be displayed | and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Od. per inch. 


Files are available at ‘‘ The Spectator” Office for inspection by advertisers 
who order less than 70 words. 


Serics Discounts as follows :— 


13 insertions 5%; 
52 insertions 10%. 


6 insertions 2}%; 
26 insertions 74%; 


To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THE SPECT ATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 











Go Ret, Kr. 


Nh RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, Hyde Park, W. 2, has 
a\ FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET at reasonable prices. Each has gas 
fire, gas ring and meter. No attendance. Use of bath, telephone.—Write for 
appointment or telephone Paddington 2576 about noon, British gentlewomen 
only. Six houses in the Hyde Park district. Mrs. Hemming has one house 
where meals are provided and some attendance given, Two or three rooms 
available for married couples, 











Sale by Auction, &c. 


| its equivalent and be accepted or eligible for the Scottish 4 


who wishes to see a candidate will communicate with her 





——:. 
Appointments, &c., Wacant and Wants, 
Blankets & Motor Rugs. |[|7J # = © aw so ae 





PKINCIPAL AND DIRECTOR OF LEGAL Peeeeee 


IN T 
LAW SCHOOL, LONDON THE Socteny, 





The Council of The Law Society invite applications for the positiog 
and Director of Legal Studies of the Society which will shortly ba me ¥ 
to the resignation of the present holder of the office. The hities will om 
on the Ist August, 1924, and the stipend offered is £1,500 pe : annum, ¢ commu 
on the same day, OMMenciyg 

Applicants should be about, but preferably under, the 

‘The person appointed will be required to devote 
of his office. 

Full particulars of the appointment and of the information 
applicant can be obtained on application by post to The Secreta 
Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C, 2. 


h Of Pring, 


age of 40 Years, 

himself exc lusively to the dutigs 

ee od froy 
» Law Socie; 


E. R. COOK, ge 
Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 2 K, 8e Tetary, 


28th February, 1924 
ee MERCH. ANT 
EDINBU RGH L ADIE s’ 





COMPANY 


COLLEGE 


SCHOOLS, 


HEAD- MISTRE SS W ANTED. 


The Merchant Company Education Board invite applications for th. 
Edinburgh Ladies’ College, one of the 1 
Schools of the Edinburgh Merchant Company. ‘The salary \ numence 
and rise by £25 yearly to £1,000. Candidates must hay n Honours 





Scheme. The successful applicant will enter on full duty on Octol cite . 





is expected to assist in making the arrangements previ 

session. Applications with testimonials (32 copies of each 

returned) must be lodged with the subseriber by April 28th ) 

the names of three referees and state (1) professional training, (2) rs : 
and degree or equivalent, (3) experience, (4) age, and (5) present position ——* 


Canvassing of members of the Board will be a disqualification; any mom. 


A. C. DRUMMOND, 
Secretar 
The Merchants’ Hall, 
March zsth, 1924 


Ts E HARPUR TRUST, BEDFORD 


The post of " EAD-MISTRESS of the High Schoo! will become vacant on Tuesdgy 
July 29th, 1024 = 
The commence ‘ing stipend of the Head-Mistress will be £800 a year, rising by annul 

increments of £50 to £1,050, 
The number of girls at present in the School is 561 (Day Scholars 432, Boarders 129 
The Head-Mistress will not be allowed to take boarders. 
Candidates should send forty copies (printed or typed) 
testimonials (which should not exceed three), on or betore Saturday, 
to the Cl rk of the Harpur Trust, The Harpur Trust Office, 
further information can be obtained. 


Kdinburgh. 





of their appli 
April 1 
liord, trom wh 











No personal or other appiication should be made by or on behali of any Candida 
to any member of the Governing Body. 
By Order, 
Ek, D. HAY CURRII 
The Harpur Trust Office, Bedford, Clerk of the Harpur Trust 


March 19th, 1924, 
T‘NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—tThe Senate invite © application 








.or the Sir Ernest Cassel Chair of Inte rnational Relat 
Lonuon School of Kconomics, Salary £700 a year. Appli atio 12 copies 
must be received not later then first post on April 24th, 1024, by thi zy ADEM 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, &.W.7, trom whom 


further particulars may be obtained. 








rgv HE UNIVERSITY Or SHEFFIELD 
PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH ‘LANG AGE AND LITERATURE 
The Council are about to appoint a Professor of English Language « 


Literature. 
Applications should reach the undersigned, 


Commencing Salary £300 per annum. 


from whom further particulars 1 


be obtained, by April 12th. Testimonials will not be required, but apy 
should furnish names for reference. 
W. M. GIBBONS 


Registrar 


| ESIDENT PRINCIPAL (Lady) for Church Sisters’ Home for 

the training cf parochial and diocesan workers. leply, stating age, par 
experience, scholastic or other qualifications, and salary required to Box dls 
J. hb. MAY, Advt. Agent, 68 Fleet Street, E.C. 4 








N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, oe & 
(Established 1 
34-35 NEW BOND STREET. *tonDON, w.il. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 

Each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precisely :— 

APRIL 7rH-9TH.—Rare and Interesting LOOKS from the renowned Library 
at Hritwell Court, Burnham, Bucks, the property of S. R. Christie Miller, Esq, 

Illustrated ¢ atalogues (4 plates), 28, 6d. 


HODGE 


APRIL 8T#.—SPORTING ENGRAVINGS in colours, MODERN ETCHINGS 
and DRAWINGS. 

APRIL 9@Tu.—OBJECTS OF VERTU, MINIATURES, JEWELLERY, 
FANS, 

APRIL * 10TH-11TH.—PRINTED BOOKS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and 


HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS, inchiding the Thackeray Collection of the late 
Samuel Causley, Esq. (sold by Order of the Executors). 

I!hustrated catalogues (4 plate. Ss), 28. 

APRIL 10TH.—Old English SILVER, &c 

APRIL 11TH.—TEXTILES, Old English FU —_— RE, Oriental RUGS, &c., 
comprising the property of Howard D, L. Galton, Esq., deceased (sold by Order 
of the Executors). 

Sales on view at least two days prior. 


For Sale. 


Ss": JOHN’S WOOD.—In the best 
K for Sale, with Vacant Possession, a capital, 
MODERN KESIDENCE, Three reception, 12 bed, dressing and bathrooms ; 
billiard room, conservatory, servants’ hall and domestic otlices ; service lift and all 
modern conveniences and fittings. Lease 66 years. Ground rent, £30 per annum, 
Price £3,000,—Apply Messrs. BUDD and CO., 33 Bedford Row, W.C.1, Telephone: 
Chancery 8528. 


UNIUS, — FOR SALE TWO CHAIRS, of antiquity and 

of much interest to printers, publishers and people of literary or historical 

knowledge, taking them back to the days of Junius and the Woodfall of his time— 

1770. Through succession and partnership with the Woodfalls the Chairs have 

come to the present owner, who invites offers —E. K., efo Curwood, Stationer, 
Widmore Read, Broim'eyv, Kent 


Catalogues may be had, 














yvart of Hamilton Terrace, 
well-planned and convenient 











Mectures, Scholarships, Xr. 





4 Ke CHARTERED SOCIETY OF MASSAGE AW) 
MEDICAL GYMNASTICS. 
Patroness: Her MAJESTY the QUEEN 
This Society was founded in 1894 and Incorporated by Roya! Char June 1920, 4 





afford scientific training to educated women, and for the purpose of hol ling ¢ 
tions and granting certificates in Massage, Medical Gymnastics and Medical Electricity 
These certificates are recognized by the Admiralty, War Office, Ministiy of Pensions 
Red Cross Society, and the Medical Profession generally. A List of approved Schoo 
and Training Coileges may be had on application to the SECRETARY, C.S.MM4G, 
57 Great Portland Street, W.1. Telephone: Langham 1893 


_— EA 


AWARD OF TATE 





—_—— 


S.W. Il 





POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, 
AND MORGAN SCHOLARSHIPS FOS | SESSION 1924. 

The Examinations for the award of Scholarships in Engineering, Science, Domest 
Science, Hygiene, and Art will be held on Wednesday, June 11th, 1924, and (0 
succeeding days. The Scholarships vary in value from £20 to £30 per annum ¥4 
free tuition, and are tenable for two or three years. 

Last day of entry, April 19th, 1924. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL 

—— 


ENMARK HILL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
41 ALLEYN PARK, LONDON, 35.b. 21. 

Resident London College (Swedish System), providing preparation { 
tions of the Ling Association and Chartered Society of Massay 


JROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE Fh 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W.1 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTOS, W.lk 
Chairman: Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. W. H. om 
Secretary: Mr. Arthur @. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Seholarsh 
Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Iducation apply to the Pract 

Mias E. E. LAWRENCE, 
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E A Ro 5 VYivyEenNpDi a em i M NLASSES for SMALL CHILDREN of 4 to 8 _ held 
al H duces a nev pl cipl Discovery of the espiratory function of th | J by Miss A. Woop at We ice, Pembroke Gardens, W. 8 Up-to- 
—_— bre sthing improves quickly in adults and children with anitaed methods emplo refere n 
(rsaial perp nd mind he seventh edition of “* Ars Vivendi,’’ enlarged (73. Gd. {© x————————————————————————————————————————————— — —_—— 
efiects 00 llers, P* sjmpkin, Marshall and ¢ | 
yet), of BOOK® For « iltation ¢ ook di addr | 
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St t. Grosvenor 





Mr ARTHUR ? LOVELL, 04 
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SCHOOL 


HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good educa 
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Head-Mistress Mi KF. M. 8. BATCHELOR 


—TEONAR 
LEON: 


Girls’ 
pies" OLT 
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(Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 
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DS SCHOOL, ST. AND 







ination will be ! in May, 192 ward of THREE ENTRANCi 
RSHIPS of i Y of £30, £70 and £60 each, tenabie for four year 

School by g whose parents are unable to pay the full School fees 

be giv ( nal men or of Ofiicers of H.M 


the Se} 
th cl 


STRESS oi 








——. HOST , : DETARTAL | TING « ryt 
ba  HOSTER'S. SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
29 GROSVENOR LA Ww. 1 Tel.: Vict. 8294. 


+ ] particulars « | ition 





Kider Girls on the 5 h South Coast. 






































22nd and 23rd May, 


‘J DUC: ATIONAL J fiome ior 
KY urge, bea ! Ww delizistiul 1 ul rount ul | 
4 ue rts overlooking seu I neh, pianofort Violin, singing, ‘eis 
: mainting, and d ' Also D stic Science, complete course. —Full 
eos on ADE it kit IL&J.} 1435 Canne treet, London, ! j 
1T. BitcCteBA LS. BOGNOR. 
y) WOODARD (CHURCH OF ENGLAND) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Mv > eee. Mixs BB. A. WARD, B.Sc., Lady Warden. 
a VEMOU OURNEMOUT! “( ‘OL LEGIATE SCHOOLS, LTD. 
COLLEGIATE S¢ )L FOR GIRLS, 
Chama Rev. ¢ D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
pal iiss M DAVIE, L.A., London 
wn Fir ( Kesidential School for Girls haa 
nud enlarged estate of Wentworth 
th J and ao area of ten acres he 
i purposes, Preparation for University, Domest C 
i PRI ipAal Wentworth, College Road 
N GE »U A xX @ N 
G SCHOU OR GIRLS 
j t DUDD 
i ila nd Intermediate Exams, Large 
g bath, gymnasium.—Apply the HEAD- 
E FARM SCHOOL, Crosby- -on Ede 
G t Kaylish, Freneh, Matheimati 
’ Pianolor ‘ atihay Meth i 
i) 4 } ie 4 bi I i 
—cream, butt ce s pualill ed Mistresses and hospital! train 
a For Pros} $ ap} tLINCIPAI 
Peaeariack dD, 
OXHEY LAN} WATFORD 
I al { VALLIS 
Private Residential School f Girls rele.: “* Watford 616.’ 
1T HELENS COCKERMOUTH. 
ARDING SCHOOL 1} 4 IN THE LAKE DisTRICT Moun- 
& al Prin ‘ Mi WHI ELER Special terms fo: rgymen’ 
‘ ia tel t arge if desired 








Wr. ELPHIN’S — (¢ Hl R CH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL, 





DAKLI Y DALE, MATLOCK 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
Head-Mistress Miss MARGARET FLOOD, M.A. (T.C.D. Classical Trij 
( m 
( gy, £30 a ter: Daughters of Laity, £40 a term 
Ciergy daughters fulfilling conditions of the Foundation 
Se Universiti 





HE AD- MISTI 33. 


ippiy to the 





ORD, 


NMHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAF 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA Honours School of 
Modern History Sor Oxtord 
Bracing air fre 1 








GIRLS, 


\! SAROAR ET’S SCHOOL 
h SI LINGSHIRE (recognised | Board of Education Mod 
i Sct it l tion If Universiti and t 
Ext grounds and aving fields. Two Scholarships ¢ he 
+ is i W ed to girls under 14 on May Ist, 
10 i sul 1924 Autumn Term becir 


S r tl } } i 3 j istrated Prospectus sent on apy 
he HEAD-MISTRESS 


GNES, LAI YY ELT IN, 








contide ntly 








4 LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET! . htful Hon Schoo!, with 
rough educatior or Gentl Dauubter Kutire charge of Children 

with parents abroad Resident trained Nurse De tach ~d house, 4 mins. [rom sea. 
. 8S. Drospect ipply Principal, Mi WILTSHLER 

chnihaetion 





VERDALE SCHOOL FOR GIRL S, Farley 


N. Staifa, 650 formerly at 


Hall, Oakamoor, 
dettle, 


feet above sea leve Yorks.) 


Head-Mistress: Miss E M M.A. (Cl 


PICK ARD, 


ATION. AL 








WEST 


SING- 


geen 


rk, 


EDUC “INSTITU KE 





TON.—SCHOOL for Boys and Girls from 3-14 years, Chairman = Cc. G. 
teflore, M.A, Hon. Treas., Mr. 4 Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Symonds, M.A, ; "Principal Mi EK. E. y VWrence The School provides i healthy 
icatio ¥! a wide and firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is 
maint indue pressur r ning.—For prospectus apply to Miss 





ed thou or 
M BAIN "Head Mistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Cotet Gardens, W. 14 





SESS sesh earth lense ses teleett es Ae iRS Rieti cat 
’ ro 
| 0 PARENTS ABROAD OR GU (RDIANS.— A Doctor and 
; Wife t University Graduates) with young family will receive on 
x two more ci i nul P.N.E.U, methods, Trained Governess 
‘ Nurse kept W inted house and nurseries in South of 
Own yw poultry est references exchanged.—M.D., c/o 
* g UO 3, 99 N ; 





sond Street, W.1, 


POLMONT, | 
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A T E COLLse @ f, 
SENIOR, JUNIOR, PREPARATORY. 
ENGINEERING SECTION, 
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( YHURCHE R'S COLLEGE, PETERS 
4 pire F. EK. Woodall. M.A.. F.R.G.S. (late i 
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and 


Examination for THREE 
ineas eacl nd for Exhibition 
ind 18th June, Luutry forms ¢ 


EJ RADFIELD COLLEGE. - 
bD FOUNDATION SCHOLARSI 
of 60 and 40 ¢ ( and £30, will b 
be obtained from th SECRETARY, 





Bradtic 








ld College, Berks. 

k EN D¢ OMB COLLEGE.—An Examination will on 
a May 16th and 17th for the award of Open Scholarsh \ 
ot £60 per annum Particulars can | btained trom the Head-Muaster b 

} ‘ 





Coll Cirencester, bv whom entri sine i be received j 
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MBORNE. 
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Madera 5 ¢ 
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tn bLxaminat will be held 
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41 One Sel hip, va ) i Fiv 260 
‘ vards, cpen to boys under 14, on June | ly the 
8. jate i pete I L0 ul it wd 
f work will be expected be lat i 
T\REGHORN CASTLE BC HOG iL, 
D COLINTO Mii PFHIAN 
repares Bt i Publie Sch and Darimou hi u H, M. RUSH 
B.A nerly ih ud L Mer ‘ ( i's ura ‘ ui RK. V 
BI RTON, Mo , BA Healthy situation Va of woodland and playing fields 
on the slope f the Vent i hill +) M i { ts, Swi g, 
AK 
A Senior Hou BOYS rl i f t pened in tion h 
he abeve und ‘ R. W. BURTO M.¢ \ re prey 
U ersity | r eXal ivi I< Pror} i 
th LETARY, Li utland Kui r to the HEAD- 
MAST! RS. 
K ING EDWARD Vi. SCHOOL, 
4 BURY ST, EDM 
ler Da Prep ) 
Sound teaching Wel i bear iouse, Ga O.1 A Phy Ir g 
[Two House-Scl ip i boys i i 
Hea ‘ J. M. W 1.A., Ox 
UAY COLLE( CORNWALL, 
t schoo! for BOY t i t t y 
3, s the sea and c i ‘ t fi t 
Preparation for the Public Schoois, the Royal Navy, and the Oxford and Cambrid 
Local Examinations Fully-qualified statf rai i N Matron in residence 
Garden, playing ticids, swimming, et ntire charge of Colonial boys il de i 
For furt part ' I t PRINCLPAI 
Q\ iT. EbDMi ND S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY, 
*& Fine healthy ti High ground overlooking Ci 
Twenty acres of p! ! fieids separa Juni sch ! 
Prepara for Universiti ‘ 
For pros tus Ww to Rev IDE, M.A., Head-Mast 
FA ei bute scitoo! COLLEGE, SUFFOLK 
PUBLIC SCHOOL incorporated by Royal Charter 
President th ARI STRADBiOR! 
Head-Master: F. W. TOCK Esq., M.A 


APPLICATIONS fur VACANCIES should be wade to the HEAD-MASTER or 


SECRETARY. 











4 .* LL Y COLLEGE x AV ISTOCK.—Recognized by the 
iy Council Magni nt building beautiful situation 10 fect ve 
sea Am Dartmuvor. Special EN HINEERING | lass tor NAVAL CADETS 
Head-Master H. V. PLUM M A 











| aleeameied AND PREP ARA rORY ‘HOOLS. 











rHE PUBLIC 8S Ht OLS YI AR BOOK 1924 
(Official R nee Book of the Head-Muasters’ Conference, Eton, Hart Win- 
chester, Rugby, «c.), Its, dd. Post Ire 
THE GIRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK 1925-24 
(Official Reference Book of the Head-Mistresses’ A iation, Chelt 1 Ladies 
College, St. Pau Wycombe Abbey, St. Geor Edinburgh, &c.), 8s. Post Iree 
From all bo rs or from 
H. F. W., DEANE «& SONS. THI EAR BOOK PRI LTD 
3L Museum 5 t, Lond W.C. 1. 
Foreign. 
gg renga AT VILLA, ARIANE, CHAILLY-LAUSANNE.— 


i school foi i ui 
eee Principats Melles GLA 


frou 


Ts “PRINCIPALS 
HARR OGATE, 


oi 


1, M W OOD 8c CHOOL, 











are opening @ branch in Geneva for t ipil Ww 
re than hall nglish, Sound educat in modern languag 
Vacanci t 1 May I 3,120¢ is Vearly Apply th SiC RETARY, 





Scholastic Agencies. 
BOYS anv GIR 





GcHOOLS FOR 


ruUTORS ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION 


Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy L[oformation 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be ’; 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, L.C 

Telephone: Central 5053. 
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meee, 
DVI B U SCHOOLS, ; 
MOME es on tne CONTINENT and TUSORS “Kev ABLISUMENT®. Miscellaneous. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &., { A R Ss oO N ’ s r ee 


is = free of charge b 
MESSRS. GABBILAS, THRING & CO., 
36 Sackville Street, London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all Schoo 


Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 


establishments viving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. 
NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS. 


Ss CHOOLS Information and _ carefully considered 
advice can be obtained from 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 


T UTORS Scholastic Agents, 





who have many years’ experience and extensive informa- 
tion of schools, vecational training, and all forms of 
occupation at home and abroad. 
AREERS. Write ior free booklets “ON THE CHOICE OF A 
. SCHOOL” and “ ON THE CHOICE OF A CAREER.’ 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. ‘Phones: Gerrard 3272 and 3275. 


Private Tuition, Kc. 
N R. G. W. HARRIS, B.A. (Honours) Cantab., who has had 


much experience and much success, prepares PUPILS for the following exam. 
L.C.3., First Conjoint, Entrance Scholarships, Littlego, Responsions, Bank of England, 
Law Prelim., London Matric., Oxford and Cambridge Locals, Junior Administrative, 
Individual tuiliou and small classes.—For particulars apply 3 Rathbone Place, W 
Tei. Museum 4596. 














RINCIPAL of good school in Somerset is prepared to receive | 


J two girls under twelve at speciai iuciusive fees to enlarge Preparatory 
side. Gentlemen’s daughters only.—box 1219, c/o Spectator, 13 York Street. 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


wy PAMMERING. THE BEASLEY TREATMENT.— The only 
iy rational one. Cloth bound volume free from E, J, Ketley, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, N.W. 











Authors, @ypetwriting, Kc. 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. 


Successful authors should communicate with Ronald Massey if they have 
film rights for sale. The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
centre for Moving Picture Production. 

RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider street, Doctor's Commons, E.C. 4. 


OURNALISM AND SHORT STORY WRITING. — Private 
Tuition by Mr. Robert Macizay, B.A, Cantab. The Misses NEAL and 
TUCKER, Walter House, 52 Bedford street, W.C. 2. 








Manufacturers of THE ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION PAINT. y 
for the protection of all exposed wood, iron, brick and cempo surfaces, “aul 
all colours. For patterns and particulars write : a 

WALTER CARSON & SONS, Battersea, London, 8.W. 11. 


8. A TOOTH. 


And extra for Metal Plates paid for Discarded Artificial Teeth (Old Only wantaj 
Cash by return, £20 oz, paid for Platinum. Corresponding high prices ane 
disused Jewellery in any condition, (Bankers; The Midlaud Bank, Ltd) - 





B, W. DEMBO, 7 The Mall, Clifton, Bristol, 








‘ Y . ‘ nn” + wr y , aaa, 
SUIT, OVERCOAT, OR COSTUME turned and Tetailored 
successfully. or descriptive book'et and price list, write THE INVISIBER 
REPAIR COMPANY, Dept. Sp., St. Martin's Court, Ludgate Hill, London, x Le 
‘Phone: City 1170. We collect. » BY, 


REAL SAVING.— WE TURN SUITS, OVERCOQAqS 
COSTUMES, &c., equal to new, Write for descriptive price list or wend 
garments for free estimate, or we collect —LONDON TURNING CO, (Dept nN 


16, Chardmore Road, London, N.16, “Phone: Daiston 4777. 


» ,owy y r wy ‘ , oe 
‘| HE BEST WAY 10 GET GOOD BACON. Send for asig 
} of Fisher's “ Peerless” (about 42 Ibs.) at 1Ujd. per Ib. (smoked or unsmoked 
rail paid, guaranteed prime quality and to hecp for two months, Compare ths 
| price with any others. List free. Cash or satisfactory references, 
WM. FISHER, Bacon Curer. iristol 


| . rm - The Pal r ae 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic aud original 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENKY &. WARD, 57 Mortimer Streg 
London, W. 1. d 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valu 

assured. Up to 73. per tooth pinned on Vulcan te, les. on Silver, és, og 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. if offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Uld Gold and Silver Jewellery (brokey 
or Otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 

8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 


‘OCKROACHES and “Blattis” cannot be in the same 




















_ place long. Soon only “ Blattis’’ is leit, the Cockroaches have vanished 
} leaving no trace or smell.—Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s, Sd., 5s., post free from sole Taken, 
| HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shetlicld, or from Chemists, Army and 


Navy Stores, and BOOT’S Branches, 


ESIDENT PATIENTS.—lIllustrated Booklet describing the 
residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Towna, Country, 
Seasid who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental Neurasthenics, Maternity, 








‘ARN Money by Your Pen. Unique postal course: How 
"{ to write, what to write about, where to sell, Expert guidance, real training. 
Illustrated booklet free.—Regent Inatitute (Dept. 84). 13 Victoria Street. S.W. 1. 


EARN Authorship, Journalism, Article or Story Writing. 
Postal Lessons: expert tuition. Kecommended by leading Lditors.— Write 
for ‘* Guide to Authorship,” London College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle St., , mF 
7} YPEWRITING, ls. 1,000 words; carbons 3d. Reduction quan- 
tity. IMegible writing speciality. 200 testimonials, including Helen Mathers’, Est, 
1909.— Expedient Typing Co, (1), 69 Lower Clapton Road, E.5. 
S aaliatiaaeatabatias AND DUPLICATING. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. 
Miss NANCY MCFARLANE (C"*), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 
SS. TYPEWRITTEN 10d. per 1,000 words. Carbon copies 3d. 
per 1,000 words, Duplicating. Translations, Accuracy and dispatch,— 
MONA STUART, 14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W. 18, 
FEYYPEWRITING and Proof-reading by experienced Clerk, late 
London University. Accurate, prompt. MSS, 1s., carbon copy 3d. per 
1,000 words,—Miss HILL, Monks Risborough. Bucks. 
r | \YPEWRITING.—6d. 1,000 words, Authors’ MSS., Plays, etc. 


Also duplicating and carbon copies, Testimonials.—Miss BEITH, Tatting- 
I 





























stone, Ipswich. 
Cours, &c. 
pyar ses TRAVELLERS’ CLUB. 


PRICK INCLUDES HOTELS AND LAIL, 


£11 lls, LAKE OF LUCERNE, 14 days’ Ho%els and Excursions, Rigi, Bu rgen 
stock, &c. 

£16 16s, ROME Tours, also extended Tours to NAPLES, FLORENCE, VENICE, 

£16 16s, VENICE AND ITALIAN LAKES, MILAN, STRESA, GARDONE- 
RIVIERA, 


Ilustrated Booklet, Hon. Sec., Colonel FERGUSSON, C.M.G., 
34k Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 





FURTHER DETAILS OF ESCORTED TOURS 
and Announcements of Steamship Lines wil! be found on page 576. 


Hotels, Wydros, Kr. 


{ UESTS received in private country house. ‘Terms from 3} gns, 
: week inclusive. —DALGLEISH, The Lodge, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells, 
Phone 63 Pembury. 

















Financial, Xc. 
| EFORMED INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) of 170 


Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Kelreshment House Assoc iation, Ltd, 





P.R.H.A., Ltd, St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1, 


Invalids, &c.).— Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Medical, &c., Association, Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford Street, W.1 











If the bonus lately declared continues uninter- 
ruptedly an assurance for £1,000 payable 
at the end of 25 years (or at death), which 
costs about £40 a year, will produce £1,500 


at the end of the term. 





Equitable Life 


| 
Assurance Society 


Mansion House Street, London, E.C. 2. 
W. Palin Elderton, Actuary and Manager. 


No Shareholders, No Commissioti 


— 
——————s 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
BY PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 


Author of “Scalp Massage,” ‘Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
Areata,” “ The Hair and the Nervous System,” “ Anemia and the Hair, 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“He gives most reliable and up-to-date information 
upon the causes, and cure, of all scalp and hair troubles.” 
Lady’s Pictortal 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.” 
Medical Record 
Send 2d. postage for a copy of this clever and instructive Book 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 
117 St. George’s Road, Selgravia, London, S.W. 1. - 
Consultations I*ree. ’Phone: Victoria 2213 
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A Fine Story 


THE ORDEAL OF JULIA 
BRISTOWE 


BY PETER WARREN 


How far can an impulsive and generous young man suddenly 

discovering an illegitimate sister of great charm, attempt, 

without danger to her pride, to override convention and 
instate her in his own social world ? 





“Mr. Warren surprises us at once with his daring and with 
his artistic probity the proud, self-immolating girl and 
the very boyish, very sensitive young man. They are an 
exasperating, fascinating pair.’’—Tismes. 

“ Very well manage a. the author’s chief feat is Julia.” 

—Morning Post. 
’—Eve. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


“ He has the true story-teller’s gift.’ 


NIGHTCAPS 


Or, The Gentle Art of Reading in Bed. 


BY E. B. OSBORN, 


the well-known Literary Editor of the Morning Post. 





—————— 


“One cannot imagine a better book.”—Morning Post. 








“ Richly merits a place at the bedside.”—Glasgow Herald. 
[Price 7s. 6d. net.} 
AN INDISPENSABLE BOOK. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY 


ALIAN SCHOOLS.] 


BY SIR GC. J. HOLMES 


Director of the National Gallery. 





“No one can read it and appreciate its beautiful illustrations without 
receiving new light on old art and some guidance in the present darkness.”” 
Manchester Guardian. 
Far and away the best book of its kind yet written ... full of scholarly 
aprT on and inte resting from y shone iing to end.” 





Lr. PERCY DE ARMI R, in the Guardian. 


With rr2 Illustrations (8 in colour). 21s. net 





G. BELL & SONS, LTD., Portugal Strect, W.C. 2. 






























THE GREAT RESOURCES OF A 

FAMOUS BOOKSELLING HOUSE 
We provide 

An unrivalled selection of the most repre- 

itative books in all classes of literature. 

cial facilities for giving advice as to reading, 

answering inquiries re general literary 
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terested in literature ready to give 
rmation and helpful suggestions. 

gue and Monthly List entitled 
“Books of the Month,” post free. 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phones —Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By ctpointment to H.M. the King 
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JUST PUBLISHED Price £2 10s. net, Postage 9d 


The LAW relating to 


LUNACY. 


By SIR H. S. THEOBALD, K.C., 


a Master in Lunacy. 


A collection of the statute and case law on the subject, including 
the Poor Law so far as relevant, and the origin, growth and present 
condition of the administrative machinery provided for the care 
and protection of lunatics and their estates. 

















STEVENS & SONS, LIMITED, 
1 > ‘ 7 , a 
119 & 120 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
OON BARGAINS, Send for mv Spring rt ataloy rue of Books, 
branches of Literature in New Condition, offered at Bargain Prices. 


r Bookseller, 55 


¢ \Uest.—H, J. Glaisher, Remaind 


57 Wigmore Street, W. 1. 
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“Mr. “MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 





GENERAL BOTHA 
By EARL BUXTON. 


“Lord Buxton’s book will place under 
the historian and the wider circle of readers who can 
the authentic portrait of a great man.’’"—Times. Illustrated, 


BYRON IN ENGLAND 


His Fame and After-Fame 
By SAMUEL C, CHEW. 


“A book which will be a magazine 
on Byron, and a pleasant resort of 


a debt of gratitude both 
appreciate 
12s. net. 


‘or future writers 
dilettante 


of material 


the dipping and 





reader.”"—Observer. With Portrait. 21s. net. 

By A. C. BENSON. With portraits. 16s. net 
A volume of personal recollections of well-known figures, such as 
Ruskin and Henry James, and of certain familiar Eton and Windsor 
personalities, Dr. Warre, Mr. Edward Austen Leigh, Dr. S. A. 
Donaldson, Mrs. Warre-Cornish, Mr. J. D. Bourchier, Lady 


Ponsonby, Mrs. Oliphant, as well as Mr. “Thomas Hare, Mr. Howard 
Sturgis, Mr. O. C. Waterfield, and Mr. C. Fairfax Murray. 


THE BOLSHEVIK PERSECUTION OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Captain FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 18s. 


“An amazingly full book which will be provocative of much 
thought—and, possibly, of action—for it is definite and documented, 
as well as dramatic. Illustrated London News. LUlustrated. 


LETTERS OF ANNE THACKERAY 


With Forty-T dditi 1 Lett f H 
RITCHIE = Pither, William Makepeace Thackeray. 
Selected and Edited by HESTER RITCHIE. 15s. net 


“They show the great novelist —_ an entirely fresh point of 
view - a de i ghtful book-—a treasury of remembrance, full of 
joyous thi ngs both new and old.” my, rning Post. Illustrated. 


HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR 


Based on Official Documents by direction of the 
Historical Section of the Committee of Imperial 


net. 





Defence.— SEABORNE TRADE, Vol. Il. 
By C. ERNEST FAYLE. 
This, the third and last volume of the history of Seal 
during the War, covers tl period from the ope g 
* unrestricted ’ submarine campaign to the Armistice. With a Ma 
and Statistical Diagrams 21s. ne -t, 


ON THE OXFORD CIRCUIT and Other Verses 


By LORD DARLING. 





An extremely busy life has prevent 
edition of his well-known book, but 
with his retirement Lord Darline 
third edition of the volume, which ¢ 





ones 


nearly equal number of new 


WILLIAM BENTINCK ‘AND WILLIAM Hi. 


(Prince of Orange), The Life of Bentinck, Earl of Portland, 
from the Welbeck Correspondence, 





By MARION E, GREW. Illustrated. 21s. net 
* ee ext istive study of his personality and career . . . an 
impression of his solid qualities.”—Observer. 
WONDERS OF THE HIMALAYA 
By Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHU SBAND. 10s. $4, t 
oA! u uy of interest and A ossesses all the glamou E aily 
Graph With Fron iece and Map. S 





THE TRUTH ABOUT MY FATHER 


By COUNT aon L. OLSTOIL. 


pirations and 





l ife, frier ids, studies 1 his 


és. net. 


A CHAPTER OF MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The Fathers of the Literature of Field Sport and Horses. 
By the Rt. Hon. D. H. Mz ADDE N. 
‘An enchanting collection of horsemanship in 


Old England.”—Daily Graphic 10s. 6d. 


ANCIENT INDIAN. FABLES and Stories 


By STANLEY RIC. S. 





essayS Oi 1 sport and 






\\ a ” 





Ar lition to the w mwn “ Wisdom of the East series, 
giv 1 selection f the peculiar genius of the Indian 
fabulist, from the  PANGHA rANTRA. 3s. 6d. net. 
DARE’S GIFT 
By ELLEN GLASGOW. 
A volume of stories that will bs ng a Ay ant surprise to Elle 
Gla v's great cir f fers, at attract rs of th 
myster 7s. 6d. ne 


WHEN THE DEVIL WAS SICK 
By Major-General! C HARL Es S ROSS, C.B., D.S.O. 


Readers of “ The Hau is w i frie 3 in 
this new story, the sc , gain jue ¢ nish 
caves and old mine workings Ready Apr h 7s. 6d et. 


qeeaa ses sesssssssssassasssagsssssassssezssesesess 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1. 
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CIENCE PROGRESS 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC 








THOUGHT, WORK, AND AFFAIRS. 
Edited by SIR RONALD ROSS, K.C.B., F.R.S. 
176 Pages. APRIL, 1924. 6s. net. 
RECENT ADVANCES IN SCIENCE: PuRE MATHEMATICS ; 
Puysics; ORGANIC CHEMISTRY; GEOLOGY; BOTANY; 
ZooLocy ; ANTHROPOLOGY. 


ARTICLES : 
PROF. DUERDEN 
THE ENDOCRINE 
By Prof. J. HERRING. 
PATHOLOGICAI, CHANGES. 


MrtTuops or Evorvtion. By Prof. J. E. DUERDEN. 
ON EvorLution. By C. T. REGAN, I.RS. 
GLANDS AND THEIR INTERNAL SECRETIONS. 
THE BIOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE OF 
By G. W. Nicuorson, M.D. Tar, 


SMOKE, AND Coal, GAs AS Factors INIMICAL TO VEGETATION. 
By Prof. J. H. Pruiustiey, D.S.O., B.Sc. 
POPULAR SCIENCE: ScHoor AND UNIVERSITY SCIENCE. 


By Prof. A. SmITHELLsS, F.R.S. 
CORRES PONDENCE. 
PENALTIES OF RESEARCH. KING, 
DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT 
By Prof. W. PEDDIE. 


By E. 


ESSAYS: THE 
CLE. THE 
COLOUR VISION THEORY. 


By W. G. 


ESSAY-REVIEW: ILAINNAEUS. M. CuTinc, D.Sc. 


REVIEWS OF 37 Books, ETc. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 








QZADBBDWBSBAVWDDAAPLBDLBWABLLZAZALLL 
THE ls. 6d. net. 


:*"CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
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THE POPULARITY OF 
IMAGINED BYRONS. 
FILMING I'LY-FISHING. 
POKER WORK: a Short Story. 
THE SCIENCE OF MEDICINE. 


BYRON, By John Murray, C.V.O 
By Rowland Grey. ; 
By George Southcote. f% 

By Claude E. Benson. { 


II.—Some Example;. 
By Raphael Roclie. 


| Hes Ge. Ge 


FRIEND AND NEIGHBOUR: a Rustic ae 
y E. I,. Grant Watson. 


t 
[ 
t 
by 
THE EARLY WRITINGS OF LEWIS CARROLL. ty 
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CCCeSEOORD 


By His Honour Judge Parry. 
a Short Story. 

By Charles Fielding Marsh. 
FRANCES MARY PEARD: A Memory. By Stanley J. Weym: in. 
ADVENTURES IN PRINTING HOUSE SQUARE.—Il. fy 

By Bennet Copplestone (fF. Harcourt Kitchin). 
LITERARY ACROSTIC.—No. 14. & 


JOHN MURRAY, LONDON, W. 1. & 
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~ CONTEMPORARY 
| REVIEW 


APRIL, 1924. 








Contents : 3/6 net 








INDIAN REFORM: THE =e esses. 
By LORD MESTON, K.C.S.1, 
CAN LACOUR PACIFY EUROPE ? 
By GEORGE YOUNG, M.V.0, 
| THE UNEMPLOYED PROBLEM OF TO-DAY. 
| By PERCY ALDEN, MP, 
| THE FASCIST RULE. By ONE WHO KNows, 
NEW LIGHT ON THE DRINK PROBLEM. 
By Sir ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, K.C.B., MD, 
THE MACEDONIAN TANGLE, By J. WALTER COLLINS, 
THE SIFTING AND SORTING OF THE POOR: A MUCH. 
NEEDED AND LONG-DELAYE D REFORM. 
By Miss EDITH SELLERS. 
By WALTER A. BRISCOE, 
THE LONDON TRAFFIC PROBLEM, 
By H. ARTHUR BAKER, L.C.c, 
THE CZAR NICHOLAS I. By Count LEO L. TOLSToy, 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SPIRITUAL MIRACLES. 
By the Rev. A. N. ROSE 
By Miss E. C. DAVIES. 


BYRON AS POLITICIAN. 
SOME ASPECTS OF 


LATVIA OF TO-DAY. 
| ALBANIA’S PAST AND PRESENT. 
By Madame MARIE de PERROT. 
| FOREIGN AFFAIRS. By GEORGE GLASGOW. 
| LITERARY SUPPLEMENT and REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 
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SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE 


The bedrock of human happiness and the foundation of civilisation 
are so obviously dependent upon healthy and wise marriage that it is 
surely a form of madness to allow men and women to approach 
in the spirit of ignorance and unpreparedness which has been usua 
during the last few generations. 

Many attempts to open up the way for frank inquiry into the 
intricacies of married life have been opposed, with the result that 
people have been blundering on with eyes blindfolded. We now live = 
in a different age, and the cry “ Give us light” is being raised by = 
those troubled by Sex Problems and Perplexities. The two new books 
by Dr. G. Courtenay Beale. 


WISE WEDLOCK 


(THE STANDARD VOLUME ON BIRTH CONTROL) 
AND 


THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 


(A COMPLETE GUIDE TO ADULT MEN AND WOMEN) 


6/9 each, post free, or both vols. for 12, 6 


cover the complete field, and will solve every difficul 
h wives. No one wl l 
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husbands and who already is, or who coi dle or 

e can afiord to be without them. 

The Speciator says: “ Particularly sensible and helpful. = 
- « « The best books of this sort which have come 

to our notice.” 


Send cheque or P.O., and the books will reach you 
velurn post. 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LIMITED, 


marriag 


now 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, E.C.4. 
Full Catalogue of Books and specimen copy of “* Health i 
— amy ” post ton on appli 
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7 XIX™ CENTURY = 


and After 


Contains contributions by= 


Dr. EDUARD BENES 


Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Czechoslovak 
Republic. 


i FIELD-MARSHAL 
"| SIR WILLIAM ROBERTSON 
'| RT. HON. E. HILTON YOUNG, M.P. 


G. R. STIRLING TAYLOR. —|_ 
APRIL. NUMBER NOW READY. 3s, net = 


ARC FREY LETT 
HATE Wilh Lid 
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- QWRCONSTABLE: LONDON . BOMBAY . SYDNEY ||); 


Meliss ddideddacs 


STATIONERY FOR PRIVATE 
OR PROFESSIONAL USE 


may be obtained in all sizes and qualities from all 

W.H.S. Bookshops. The W.H.S. series of notepapers 

and envelopes is appreciated by al! to whom 

fine stationery appeals. Appropriate die-stamping, 

executed in one of the many tasteful W.H.S. styles 

— to these high quality notepapers the final 
suggestion of tone and refinement. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


Head Office: STRAND HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
PARIS. 1,000 BRANCHES, BRUSSELS. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


SOME OXFORD BOOKS 
ESIDES publishing the Dictionary of 
National Biography and its epitome, the 

B Concise D.N.B., which is acknowledged the 
storehouse of English biography, and 

besides publishing in various editions Boswell’s 

johnson, Southey’s Nelson, and other standard 


works, the Oxford University Press has lately added 
the following biographical works to its list :— 


Wilberforce 
A Biography by R. COUPLAND, Fellow of All 
Souls, and Professor of Colonial History at Oxford. 
lés. net. 


Francis William Fox 
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ch} By J. E. G. DE MONTMORENCY, with an Intro- 
Ae) duction by G. P. GOOCH 
Pr A biography and appreciation of one of the most 
iG distinguished Friends of the last hundred years. 
on “An inspired amateur of diplomacy,” he stood in 
Ae) international as in national affairs at the source of 
or many movements of reform—Licensing, Reform, 
Ke) Anti-slavery, Foreign Missions and World Peace. 
“i 7s. 6d. net. 
E- 
ne ° i 
% Sir Edward Fry, G.C.B. 
ne A Memoir by his daughter, AGNES FRY, compiled . 
*) largely from an autobiography written for his ae) 
ty family. W ait. 2s. 6d. net. 
Pe family. With a portra 12s. 6d. net 3 
3 «William Byrd ene 
Ae) A short account of his life and work by Canon F. H. EO 
gh FELLOWES. With a list of his known works. 3 
4 Gs. net. EQ 
Se b<@ 
w . = 
he 4 EQ 
a An Autobiography ~ 
a hy Anthony Trollope ‘3% 
ne With an introduction by MICHAEL SADLEIR. A EQ 
ga recent volume in the World’s | Classic  seric s 
Or Frederic Harrison calle d this book “ one of sed mo st s ex 
& isk and manly auto bic raphies in our lan ec: 
nwo 2s. net. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Methuen and you 
Announcement List. 


Send y ur uate ait 1 a 1ddre ss to M Ss7rs. 
Wie receive regula rly Illus 


A BRILLIANT MASTERPIECE 
SANCTIONS: A Frivolity 


By R. A. KNOX. 7s. 6d. nc 
A most witty and I the author of 


Lt } 
DOOK DY 
“ © . - . , = 
Memories of the Future.” 


their trated « 





provocative 


THE FINAL VOLUME 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 


Edited by GRACE R. TRENERY. 6s. net. 
This book completes the famous and scholarly edition 
t Shakespeare’s Plays known as The Arden Shakespeare. 


CORSICA : The Scented Isle 
By D \RCHER. Illustrated. 
\ fascinating description of a lovely 


VAGABOND FORTUNES: 


Wayfaring in Provence 





10s. 6d. 
island. 


net. 





_by MAGDALI » HORSFALL. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
the journal o| rs friends who went a-touring in 
Provence _ The tale shifts from Vienne to Avignon, from 
Ties to Nimes, and gives vid pictures of Ro 1 and 
Papal occupation 
FOR LGVERS OF SUSSEX 

DOWNLAND PATHWAYS 

By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT. Illustrated. 

With an Introduction by E. V. Lucas. 7s. 6d. net. 
A delightful book, which describes minutely the Sussex 
Vowns 





METHUEN & CO. LTD. 
36. Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 























MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS 


SIR HARRY POLAND. 
SEVENTY-TWO YEARS AT THE 


BAR. REMINISCENCES OF THE CAREER 
OF SIR HARRY POLAND. 
3y ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS. 
Portraits. S8vo. 


DEMOCRACY AND LABOUR. 
J. C. HEARNSHAW, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 


10s. 6d. net. 
book of much 





Wi ith 


net. 


18s. 





By F. 


The Yorkshire Post: “A well-written 


interest and usefulness.” 
IN QUEST OF EL DORADO. 
3y STEPHEN GRAHAM. 8vo. 12s. 
Country Life: “The book is one of the best written of 
those produced by the author. It has scarcely a dull page 
in it, and the vigour and vivacity of the descriptions could 
scarcely be bettered.” 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 





net. 





By HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL, L.H.D., D.S., 
author of “ Pain, Pleasure, and Aesthetics,” etc. 8vo. 
15s. net. 


Daily News: “Men of philosophical mind will delight 
in the play of argument and the discussion of the leading 
theories in such a volume as this on the true, the beautiful 
and the ; 


REALITY AND RELIGION. MEDITATIONS 
ON GOD, MAN, AND NATURE. 
3y SADHU SUNDAR SINGH. 


CANON STREETER. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LORD TENNYSON’S WORKS. 
MACMILLAN & CO,, Ltd., draw special atten- 


tion to the fact that their Editions contain all the poems 
still in copyright, and are consequently the only complete 
I:ditions of Lord Tennyson’s Works. 


ALFRED LORD TENNYSON. 
A Memoir by his son. Cheaper re-issue. 2 vols. 15s. 
] Lord 


good. 





Introduction by 
net. 





Messrs. 


ek 


Catalogue, containing complete List of Editions 
Tennyson's Works, post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 











APRIL NO. 3s, 6d. net. 1924. 


THE 


HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


lA Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology, and Philosophy. 





A GOOD WORD FOR OUR “* 
THE 


THE GERMAN YOUTH MOVEMENT. _By 
DREAMS, FOLKLORE, 


HUMAN 


Epitor: L. P. JACKS, M.A., LL.D., D.D. 


Contents: 
PRESENT SOCIAL 


By Professor J. H. 
YRGANISATION. By Professor Giret 
IELPING CIVILISATION. By Sir James Marcuant, 
ag ICK 
A REMEDY. y Pr j. iT 
AND OUR PRE SE NT SPIRIIG AL 

By Artuur J. 
SURVIVAL. By W. R. B TELD 


SYSTEM.” 


SPIRIT OF DEMOCRACY. Mui 
Ne 






JINEMPLOYMENT: 


sRocK, M 








Hi, 
D.Phil, M.A. 


DISTRESS. 
B 


F.R 


MEIWEEN 


BD. 
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Bousi 
THE DEATH x SOCRATES : A POINT OF CONTACT 1} 
TWO WORLI By E. W. Avams, M.D. 
THEOLOGY AND THE THOUGHT OF TO-DA\ 
by Princifz B. Sernir, D.D. 
THE PRESENT POSITION OF ROMAN CATHOLICISM IN 
ENGLAND. ~ J. W. Poynter. 
A SIGNIFICANT EVENT IN A WORLD OF PERIL. _REOPE NING OF 
THE VATICAN COUNCIL IN 1925. By R. E. Gorvon Groner. 
\ STOIC VISION OF A LIVING UNIVERSE. _ By G. M. Sarceaunr. 
PHE TERROR OF IDEAS. By Mrs. A.C, Oster 
DISCUSSIONS, SURVEY, AND SIGNED REVIEW 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE LONDON, W.C. 2. 
= eee nn el, 
The Spectator, 
The subscription rates of the Spectator post tree to 
any part of the world are as follows :— 
One Year oe ee es »» 80s. Od. 
Six Months oe ee oe 15s. Od. 
Three Months .. . ee oo Te. Od, 
¢ To ensure regular dulinees, readers should either 
(1) place a definite order with a newsagent, or 


(2) become a postal subscriber by tig is to the 


Manager, 13 York Street, London, W.C. 
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season is assuming a greater importance than in the past—or rather it is assuming the importance — 
that it used to hold in earlier times when it was the most considered of Christian festivals, To 
the devout it is the culminating point of the year, to the work-a-day world it is the first break after the dead 
months of winter, the definite proof of the arrival of spring. It brings therefore a lifting of the spirit to aij 


W': the early days of April the attention of the public is naturally turned towards Easter, Tpjg 


of us, a warming towards our fellow-creatures cognate to the easement of our own minds and bodies, fg THE 
natural expression is shown by the increase of present-giving which runs concurrently with the refurbishing ] 
of our houses. It is a time of reknotting ot old friendships, less blatant if less general than the Christmas 
festivities. 

It is for the thoughtful that The Medici Society has this year prepared a series of twelve bay 
cards which can be sent between friends in Easter salutation. Easter Carols by Spenser, Herbert = 
Crashaw, Donne, Vaughan and others, all conveying in perfect language the rejoicing reflected in every Th 
aspect of nature, have been printed in an exquisite XV. Italian type and harmoniously decorated. The Sta 
price of the cards, together with envelopes, is Is. each, and a list may be had on request. In this THE 
connection The Society would like to point out that many of its publications are particularly suitable for Th 
Easter Gifts. ARCH 

The Society also publishes prints and books which make ideal presents at confirmation. No special Lett 
lists of these are issued, but The Society will be glad to forward its catalogues with suggestions to those Cor 
who apply. De 

A new edition of the Complete Catalogue of the Medici Prints is now ready (price Is., post free), It \ 
contains over 260 illustrations and particulars of new and forthcoming prints for 1924. One of these new ee 
plates which has just been published is Rembrandt’s The Stone Bridge, reproduced the exact size of the 
original in the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam (11} x 163), price 30s. It is a beautiful and characteristic BOC 
example of Rembrandt’s mastery of painting, and though small in size it is recognized as one of the Th 
greatest of his comparatively rare landscape works. This picture is the first of this year’s Medici Prints: Boot 
many others are in course of preparation. ry 

As regards Book PUBLICATIONS, a cordial welcome has been given to The Society’s new series of Travel * 

‘i 


Books, The Picture Guides. Each volume is written by a man of letters and contains about 200 photogravure 


illustrations of exceptional softness and brilliance. The Italian Lakes, which was issued just before Fier 
Christmas, has already run into a second large impression. The Weekly Westminster has stated with some Fina 
truth that “‘ The Medici Society has apparently set itself to convince a doubting world that even a guide- = 
book may be a thing of beautv.’’ Grenoble and Thereabouts is the second volume of the series, and Mr, 

Arnold Bennett has written a preface to The French Riviera, which will appear shortly. The price of each 1 
small 4to volume is 7s. 6d. net. Many titles are in preparation and the series will prove a delight to past, 

present and intending travellers who should write for the illustrated prospectus of each volume. — 


All visitors to Italy who are really interested in the religious art and architecture of the country should 
take with them a copy of Miss Lucy Menzies’ The Saints in Italy (10s. 6d. net). Those who have 
wandered through Italian churches and picture-galleries must often have regretted their pardonable 
ignorance concerning the histories of many of the saints portrayed therein. In Miss Menzies’ compact little 
volume will be found arranged in alphabetical order the story of every saint, however obscure, who appears rn 
in Italian art and dedication, and a list of the symbols by which each may be recognized. Many years of | 
study and research have gone to the making of this invaluable little handbook, which the Cambridge 
Review describes as ‘‘ amazingly thorough . . . concise, sympathetic and often entertaining.”’ 

The first two volumes of ‘‘ The Masters of Engraving and Etching ” series (Four Early Italian Engravers, 


imp 
for 


by Professor Tancred Borenius, and Albrecht Altdorfer, by Dr. Emil Waldmann, each 17s. 6d.) have been Gen 
recognized by collectors and students as supplying a gap in the history of engraving—complete and modern the 
information regarding each master brought together under one cover and illustrated by every known work put 
from that master’s hand. As the Times Literary Supplement points out, ‘‘ They are designed no less for the Con 
print-collector and general art-lover than for the specialized student. . . books of a high standard of Ger 
excellence.”’ £33) 
In Four Hundred Years of Children’s Costume (price 15s.) Mr. Percy Macquoid has written an esti 
interesting and scholarly account of the vagaries of children’s costume, illustrated by 34 colour-plates inet 
after the Great Masters, printed with the care that characterizes the whole output of The Medici Society. mot 
In conclusion, The Medici Society would remind its customers that its Galleries are open daily and fue 
that all visitors are cordially welcome whilst being under no obligation to buy. be 
by 


The Medici Society’s Galleries | , 


7 Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 1. ct 
63 Bold Stree, LIVERPOOL, & 121 Old Christchurch Road, BOURNEMOUTH. 
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